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Apprentice Course 
for Small Libraries 


Outlines of Lessons, Suggestions for Prac- 
tice Work, Study and Required Reading 


By the Faculty of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Mary E. Hazeltine, Mary 
F. Carpenter, Marion Humble, Helen Turvill). 


Cloth, 75c 


@ For the Librarian of the small library who is often too 
busy to give systematic instruction to an apprentice. 


@ For the librarian of the small library who does not have 
an apprentice, but who is seeking detailed instruction for 
herself. 


@ For the library school (especially the summer school) as 
the basis of instruction for courses in library economy. 


PERIODICALS! 


Have you kept in touch with their many recent changes? 
Mr. Walter has and gives you the benefit. 


Periodicals for the Small Library 
By FRANK K. WALTER, Vice-Director of the New 
York State Library School 
Paper 15c. Second edition, rewritten and enlarged 
@ Discusses nearly 9 general and technical periodicals 
for the small library, with general notes on the use of 
periodical indexes, etc. 
@ Supersedes the edition of 1913. 


American Library Association Publishing Board 
78 East Washington Street “t “t Chicago, IIl. 
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Daughter the Land 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 
Author of ‘‘Freckles,”’ “Michael O'Halloran,” etc. 


THE NEW WORK OF AN INTERNATIONAL AUTHOR 


ENE STRATTON-PORTER is each year winning new recognition as an interna- 

tional author. Over 6,000,000 copies of her books have been sold in the English- 

speaking world. It is impossible to estimate how many times this number have read 
hem. 

In addition, her novels and nature books have been translated into seven foreign 
languages. 

In “‘A Daughter of the Land’’ Mrs. Porter has surpassed by far all of her other 
novels. Kate Bates, her most interesting creation, is a genuine inspiration to all who 
come in contact with her. 

With her good American grit she conquered the tremendous difficulties and dis- 
appointments that faced her, and in the end won the true and lasting happiness she had 
sought so long. 

_ In her battle for the things in life that were rightfully her’s she learned, just as 
America is now learning, that only through sacrifice and sorrow is character builded and 
happiness attained. 

Your patrons will enjoy this book for the clean, inspiring and stimulating story it is, 
It can be recommended without reserve. Net $1.40. 


Publication date, August | 5th. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. :: Garden City, N. Y. 
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A-new edition of 


‘‘Library Supplies’’ 


Send for your copy today 


Card guides 
Standard printed guides for school 
library catalogs 500 and 1000 divisions. 
Standard printed guides for law lib- 
rary catalogs. 
Library of Congress Depository 
guides. 


New form of date slip 


Wide column ruling and arranged 
for book number with author’s name 
and title. May be used for either seven, 
fourteen or thirty-day books. 


Charging guides 
For 1145 charging cards, A-Z heavy 
grey pressboard, inset celluloided. 


Library 


Special attention is called to 


a number of 


Recent additions 
to our line 


and to several improvements 


in items previously 
shown. 


Three new charging or book 
cards for school libraries 


For books loaned for home use over 
night, for study period and for home 
use, limited period. 


Pencil dater 


Improved type allowing unob- 
structed vision between pencil point 
and dates. 


Pamphlet file 


Large size. Dimension—12% in. 
high, 4 in. wide, 9% in. deep. 


Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack 


Boston Chicago New York 


4 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 


316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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' ‘ . F taff member: 5. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 
tional copies for branch libraries or 8 *» inseruons. Classified advertising, ten cents per line. 


$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 168. per Name and address in either directory, $2 per line 
annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. per year. 
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SEDEF-PARIS 


PARIS (6°) — 


| ociélé Cxportation 
Cditions Francaises 


13, RUE DE TOURNON — 


FRANCE 


Send your orders to headquarters ! 


You settle bills 


You get books 
sel New French books 


consignment! 


Literature 


FLORENT MATTER. L’Alsace Lorraine 
pendant la guerre. 1: vol. (16x25). 238 
p. (600 gr.) paper cover. 6 frs. (Berger- 
Levrault.) 

LAFONT, BERNARD. Au ciel de Verdun. 
Notes d'un aviateur. 1 vol (185x12). 200 
pages (300 gr.) paper cover. 4.50 frs. (Berger- 
Levrault.) 


MALLETERRE, GENERAL. Les Campagnes 
de 1915. 1 vol. (12x 185) with 28 maps. 
304 p. (400 gr.) 4.80 frs. (Berger-Levrault.) 

Larousse Collection: Literary Series: 

MONTESQUIEU. Lettres Persanes. 

TOURGENIEV. Eaux Printaniéres. 


GOGOL. L’Inspecteur. 

Each volume 8vo. (size 13.5x20) under 
folded wrapper, printed in two colours with 
cut of edges, (about 340 gr.) 1.50 frs. 


Political and Social Sciences 


FROELICH, JULES. Le Délire pangerman- 
ique. 1 vol. illustrated by Zislin. (:ax 
18.50), 316 p. (350 gr.) 4.50 frs. (Berger- 
Levrault.) 


RENARD, GEORGES, Prof. at the College 
de France. Les Répercussions Economiques 
de la Guerre Actuelle sur la France. 1 vol. 
8vo. (14x23). 518 p. (78 gr.) paper cover. 
to frs. (Félix Alcan.) 

VANDERVELDE, EMILE, State Minister. 

Le Socialisme contre l’Etat. 1: vol, (12x 

18.5). 220 p. (300 gr.) paper cover. 3.60 frs. 

(Berger-Levrault.) 


WAGNER, EMILE. L’Allemagne et l’Amér- 
ique Latine. With a preface by M. E, Per- 
rier, Member of the French Institute. 1 
vol. 8vo. (16x21). 340 p. (380 gr.) paper 
cover. 3.50 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Philosophy 

HUOT, DR., and VOIVENEL, DR. Le Cour- 
age. With a preface by M. Etienne, late 
French Minister of War. 1 vol. 16mo. (12x 
18 ctms.) 372 p. (375 gr.) paper cover. 
3.50 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Medical Sciences 


MOURE, PROF., LIEBAULT, DR., and 
CANUYT, DR. Les plaies de Guerre du 
Larynx et de la Trachée. With 126 illus- 
trations in the text and 9 colored plates out- 
side the text. 1 vol. in-8°. (19x28). 368 p. 
paper cover. 25 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Dictionaries 
Dictionnaire Illustré de la Langue Francaise. 

Edited by CLAUDE & PAUL AUGE, 1 vol. 

956 p. (size 105x165) including a com- 

plete course of French Grammar, a com- 

pendium of the History of French Litera- 
ture, a table of French and foreign coins, 

1900 illustrations, 37 encyclopedic tables 

(sso illustrations). Boards, 3 frs.; Cloth, 

3-75 frs. 

This small dictionary of the language, taken 
from the Larousse Elémentaire Illustré, is cur- 
tailed of the historical and geographical parts 
that the other Larousse handbook-dictionaries 
contain. It is intended for schools, families 
and especially for foreigners, — 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
F. W. Faxon Company 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, MAGAZINE 
SPECIALISTS, SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


83 Francis Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Frederick W. Faxon has purchased the “Library Depart- 
ment’ of The Boston Book Co., which he has managed for 
over twenty years, and the business will be continued under 
his personal supervision in the name of the F. W. Faxon 
Company. This new company solicits your business and now 
owns the entire stock and all the publications of the former 
“Library Department.” New Catalog ready August 1. 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


PERIODICALS, American and English :— 
Sets, Volumes and back numbers 
Largest Stock in America: Want lists promptly answered. 
May we send you our quarterly lists of periodicals for sale 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 
Magazine Subject Index Annual $8.50 | “Useful Reference Series” of books; 


Vol. 20 just issued. (See below.) 

Dram ex - - - - Annual $4.25 J 

National Institute of Social Sciences 
Bulletin of Bibliography quarterly $2.00 Journal, Annual. (Vol. 4, 1918, now ready 
ayear. A journal of practical information for $1.75, covers ‘‘Reconstruction after the 
libraries. Sample copies free. European War.*’) 

Agency for “‘PAMFILES,”’ the best holders for loose pamphlets yet devised. 
**They look like books.’* Each $1.00 in buckram, postage extra. 


(@” JUST PUBLISHED. Useful Reference Series, No. 20 
GUIDE TO THE USE OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


By EDITH E. CLARKE. Cloth, 308 pages, $2.50 net. 
A book especially valuable for small libraries which 
have to select carefully the Documents to be shelved. 
Other Notable Titles in The Useful Reference Series 
Index to Fairy Tales - - - - $2.50 | Plan of Organization for Small 
Instruction in the Use of Books Libraries - - - - $1.00. Paper 75c. 


and Libraries - - - - - - $3.00 
Law, Legislative and Municipal The Booklover and his Books by 
Reference Libraries. - - - 34.00 H. L. Koopman - - - - - = = $2.00 
A manual of 466 pages. The only book A delightful series of essays; just the thing 
on this subject. for a gift book. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, 83 Francis St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Many Carnegie 
libraries 
Art Metal 
equipped 


The protection of steel, plus the 
beauty of Art Metal, are but two 
of many reasons why so many 
libraries are equipped with stock 
or built-to-order Art Metal Steel 


equipment. 


Following is a partial list of Carnegie 
Libraries which are so equipped : 


San Jose, Calif. S. Omaha, Nebr. 
Boise, Idaho Niagara Falls,"N. Y. 
Lewiston, Idaho Charlotte, N. C. 


Moscow, Idaho Guthrie, Okla. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wabash, Ind. Sioux Falls, S."D. 
Baldwin, Kan. Nashville, Tenn. 
Emporia, Kans. Dallas, Texas 
Kansas City, Kans. Houston, Texas 
Paducah, Ky. Spokane, Wash. 
Lansing, Mich. Huntington, W. Va. 
Lincoln, Nebr. Winnipeg, Canada 


Art Metal Construction Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


This advertisement is No. 3 of a series. 


One of a Series of 16 Things No Other 
Typewriter Can Do 


Do This— 


(No. 1 of the Series) 


Give such perfect work:—Because of 
| automatic type impression and perfect 
| alignment. 


If ordinary typewriting might be com- 
| pared to printing then Hammond work 
could be considered engraving. 


Ask us the difference between a type- 
writer and a “writing machine.” 


of 
e s in e mach- 
ine-"Just turn the 


Special type-sets for 

very business, every 

anguage, every profes- 
gion, every science. An 

type. may be substitute 

in a few seconds, 


Libraries—Librarians 
Index Cards written flat. Large type for 
titles, headings, etc., small type for condensing ; 
all on one machine. 
“No other typewriter can do this.” 


ANEW 
PORTABLE 


Condensed Aluminum 
Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 
Many Typewriters in One 


‘MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
“WRITING MACHINE” 


Let us send you, free, our interesting booklet, 
fully describing the unique features of this ex- 
traordinary machine. Write your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on margin of this page 
and mail to 


Hammond Typewriter Company 
602 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 


No Other Typewriter 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. | 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
gr1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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So many price changes have 
been made by publishers 
during the past year that the 


Trade List Annual 


1918 


is more than ever indispen- 
sible to the properly equip- 
ped library. If ordered be- 
fore Sept. Ist, $2.50 net; 
after that $3 net. 


| 


For years librarians have needed a binder to protect the 10 numbers and index of the 
“Booklist” until the completed volume could be bound. The problem is solved in our 
“Booklist” Binder with its loose leaf, ring binding device and its gummed strips, holding 
each number firmly without being punched or otherwise mutilated. Easy to use, 
attractive in appearance, and fully described on page 40 of our No. 21 catalog of library 
supplies. IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED YOUR COPY, WRITE FOR IT. 


Order your “Booklist” Binder to-day and rejoice ever after. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, New York 
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WILELTAM WARNER BISHOP, NEW PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


‘ASSOCIATION AND LIBRARIAN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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“Aw amazing achievement” was the exact 
and happy phrase in which Mr. Orr, educa- 
tional director of the Y. M. C. A., sum- 
marized the work of the A. L. A. and the 
“Ys” for the book in camp. The Saratoga 
conference, with about 600 in attendance, 
largely leaders in the profession, was even 
more than that of Louisville a war confer- 
ence. Notable were the service flag with its 
297 stars hanging from the Grand Union 
Hotel as the official photograph was taken 
and the service uniform worn by many 
men and some women from camp, hospital 
and dispatch library agencies. In the year 
between Louisville and Saratoga, a million 
and three-quarters dollars had been sub- 
scribed, 36 library buildings erected, library 
service established in hundreds of stations 
at home and abroad, nearly four million 
books contributed by the public, books 
shipped abroad by hundred thousands—a 
work which no foresight at Louisville could 
have prophesied. The Fourth of July was 
celebrated here by a continuation from 
Tuesday of the inspiring experience meet- 
ing on war service and the presentation by 
Dr. Raney of his effective and eloquent re- 
port of what had been accomplished in 
France, while a telegram from Mr. Steven- 
son in France reported the celebration there 
by the placing of an A. L. A. library serv- 
ice on every French hospital train. Alto- 
gether, the conference was a wonderful 
summing up of a wonderful year of won- 
derful work, and it laid the foundation for 
even greater work in the future. 


Ir was universally agreed that the great- 
er work was yet to come. When the war 
is ended, both during the peace negotiation, 
while the soldiers rest on their arms, and 
during the transition to civil life, there will 
be these great bodies of men with leisure 
to read and study. It is then that there 
will come the large opportunity for making 


these men readers, so that on their return 
the libraries will find in them appreciative 
users and cordial supporters. In the future 
years the investment made by the Amer- 
ican people in their library service to our 
boys will be returned many fold in this new 
education of the people, this new work of 
Americanization thru the medium of the 
book. There was no hesitation over the 
proposal to ask the public later in the year 
to contribute three million dollars more to 
this work, and if the public again over- 
subscribes the asking, five million dollars 
can be effectively utilized. The raising of 
this Library War Service fund was en- 
trusted to the same committee of which 
Dr. Frank P. Hill has been the energetic 
chairman, with a stronger organization of 
state directors, who came together on tele- 
graphic call and held several meetings 
during the conference. Of the first Li- 
brary War Service fund, somewhat over 
$800,000 has been spent, and a professional 
audit certified to the A. L. A. finance com- 
mittee that every penny passing thru the 
General Director's office had been properly 
spent and properly accounted for. The 
current expenditure is approximately $150,- 
ooo per month, so that the first fund will 
last about thru the present year. 


Too much praise, it was felt, can scarcely 
be given to the war personnel, from the 
General Director, whose slow but sure 
method of organization is now bearing full 
fruitage, thruout the staff of 212 persons 
reported as enrolled in war work. It was felt 
that no less recognition was due to the 
stay-at-home librarians for their war serv- 
ice, not only in supporting the War Finance 
Committee in raising money and the War 
Service Committee in collecting books, but 
in the everyday work for the community, 
especially for the children, which means so 
much during the war as well as after the 
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war in fulfilling its ideals and making these 
permanently American. Dr. Putnam happi- 
ly emphasized the thought that a children’s 
librarian is doing vastly more effective 
war work in her library than by seeking 
government service for filing and like rou- 
tine work, however well paid. This true 
spirit of patriotism on the part of library 
workers, who wear no uniform and obtain 
no specific laudation for their work, should 
not pass without high appreciation. 


An amusing feature of the Saratoga pro- 
gram was the clever and witty journal 
of a mofrning’s work from hour to hour 
and minute to minute at one of the library 
dispatch offices, presented by Mr. Dickinson 
from Hoboken. The light touch of fun- 
making at the supposititious and confticting 
telegrams from “Headquarters” afforded a 
safety-valve for the criticisms of slowness 
of routine, conflict of direction, etc., etc., 
sure to come forward and be only too well 
justified in a movement of this sort. In 
the formative stages, the nation has done 
extraordinary work thru its War and Navy 
departments in landing a million men on 
the soil of France, but each department has 
made flagrant errors in details of adminis- 
tration. Perhaps there has been less rea- 
son to criticise the library work than any 
other branch of the service, but criticism, 
whether in jest or earnest, is desirable to 
bring any organization to full effectiveness. 
The slowness at the start, which irked a 
good many, has been justified by the fact 
that so few cardinal mistakes have oc- 
curred, and the public may well feel that 
every dollar it has contributed has been well 
used, with the proportion of expenditures 
for salaries abnormally little. 


Another feature of interest at Saratoga 
was the presentation by Dr. Locke and 
others of the achievements of our Canadian 
brethren. They indeed have suffered the 
burden of the war, as we have not, in loyal 
support of the cause of the mother country, 
within whose great empire they are a do- 
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minion practically as independent as our 
own nation. The conference provided for 
messages of sympathy and co-operation to 
the library organizations of the allied coun- 
tries abroad, but none was needed for 
Canada, which is at home with us and with 
which we are now united in a common 
cause. New Yorkers of the city must rec- 
ognize that beyond Greater New York there 
is a New York greater still in the Empire 
state. In like manner, we who are called 
Americans, must recognize that there is a 
greater America, which includes not only 
countries to the South speaking another lan- 
guage, but our sister nation speaking the 
same tongue in the intimate relationship of 
a borderless unity. Thus the American Li- 
brary Association has always considered the 
provinces of Canada as in parity with the 
states of our own union. And while the 
war service of the sister nation, as Dr. 
Locke pointed out, has to be of separate 
method, it is a common cause, in common 
purpose, and with common ideals. 


The conference had a pleasant ending in 
the function at Albany celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the New York State Library. 
The large number of members who took 
part in this function, enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of Regent Alexander and listened with 
gratification to the worthy addresses in 
the auditorium of the finest Education 
Building in the world. Notable especially 
was the address of Melvil Dewey, who had 
come to Saratoga despite the doctor’s or- 
ders, and could not do himself full justice 
until his remarkable and eloquent address 
in the field of his former activities at Al- 
bany. His significant remarks that democ- 
racy would not be safe until it was as 
safe for the minority as for the majority, 
gave an important cue for the political 
work of the future, in which, as _ he 
pointed out, the book must be a large 
factor in educating the masses to do justice 
to the classes, that both may unite in mak- 
ing us a greater nation in the future than 
ever we have been in the past. 
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A CALL TO SERVICE 


By Wititram Warner Bisuop, resident, American Library Association 


Wuute the Saratoga Springs conference 
is still fresh in our recollection, and before 
the feeling and enthusiasm engendered 
there become dimmed, may I venture to 
urge on all librarians the imperative call 
of the present day to our best, our most 
devoted, our highest service? 

The war has shown us two great lines 
of work, peculiarly our own, which can be 
done by no other agency so well as by li- 
braries and librarians. Tiese are our own 
library service at home in meeting the 
enormously increased need for popular edu- 
cation and information, and our direct pro- 
vision of books to the soldiers and sailors 
at home and overseas. 

Never before have libraries had laid upon 
them such a burden of duty as in the dis- 
semination of sound and informing knowl- 
edge regarding the war, its aims, its con- 
duct, the relation of the citizen thereto, and 
the whole array of problems arising from 
an unusual condition of society. Next to 
the public press, the one agency which can 
best supply such information to all classes 
of the community is the public library. If 
the library was vital before the war, it is 
ten-fold more vital now. Our cities, towns 
and villages need the best in books and 
magazines, need the best effort of librarians 
as never before. The hour calls for definite, 
earnest, well-thought-out plans for the uni- 
fying and bettering of our daily service. 
And the times are not easy. Our libraries 
have already contributed to the military and 
civil branches of the Government numbers 
of their best folk. On us who “stay by the 
stuff” falls the increased burden. Our call 
is plain—no falling off in efficiency because 
of war; rather a higher devotion and a 
greater service! 

Further, and no less vital, is our Library 
War Service; the provision of books in an 
effective (because organized) manner to 
our troops and our sailors. The American 


Library Association with splendid enthusi- 
asm promised its aid to the Government at 
the Louisville conference, hardly realizing, 
perhaps, the magnitude of its task. Last 
summer the Committee on War Service, 
thru various agencies, planned a great cam- 
paign for money and for books. 


Largely 


thru the efforts of librarians in every part 
of our land an imposing sum was gathered 
in the fall. The Librarian of Congress 
became General Director of the Library 
War Service. Library buildings were 
erected in the great camps, innumerable 
stations were set up in every “Y” hut and 
house, on the ships, in smaller camps. 
Slowly and with great difficulty in the midst 
of a nation-wide dislocation of energy, a 
splendid service has been developed by the 
hard and long labor of our devoted col- 
leagues at headquarters and in the field. 
The dispatch of books to Europe and their 
supply to the troops there have been well 
begun. The attempt has proven the value 
of books in army life. 

On us now rests the burden of carrying 
onward this work so admirably begun. 
There will be need of money, much money. 
Prepare now to bring every effort to bear 
in your home towns to raise your share; yes, 
and more than your share. Let your people 
know what the association is doing, get the 
papers to print accounts of the Library 
War Service. Inform yourself by visits 
and by letter. If our members actually 
know what is being done, here and in 
France, the money will raise itself. 

There is need of personal service. Offer 
yourself, and like soldiers, obey orders. If 
you are called, for whatever work, that is 
your special call to duty. If you are not 
called at once, remember that the home 
service needs your every thought and 
action. The Library War Service must 
be a selected service, a choosing of men 
and women for special needs because of 
individual qualification. It will require every 
one who can work in it, sooner or later. 
It will hearten every officer of the associ- 
ation, every camp and hospital librarian, to 
know that that volunteer list is embarrass- 
ingly large. 

These words, my fellow librarians, are 
not preaching. Some one must voice the 
needs of the hour, and you have called me 
to lead the association for a year in the 
time of our country’s peril and mightiest 
effort. Therefore I write this call to serv- 
ice, confident both in your response and in 
your welcome of the message. 
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PRESIDENTIAL AppRESS OF THoMmaS L. 


I woutp not for a minute keep you in 


" suspense in the adopting of such a title as 


I have given nor alarm you with the 
thought that the whole of this meeting is 
to be given to a discussion of things from 
their beginnings. In the choosing of this 
title I have had in mind certain subjects 
that are interesting to me, tussocks, so to 
speak, in the oozy swamps of human activ- 
ities, which enable one to bound lightly 
over the intervals of time and arrive at a 
triumphant conclusion within forty-five 
minutes. I hope to be pardoned for the 
few allusions that I make to my native state 
in a discourse of this kind. It is much 
better for a person of my limited horizon 
to speak of things with which I am familiar 
rather than to adopt sounding phrases deal- 
ing with illimitable space. 

If you will look in the dictionary as I 
have you will probably agree with me that 
the word “civilization” is the most unsatis- 
factory in the whole Webster concatena- 
tion. It bears very little relation to the word 
“civil” which precedes it and is even less 
satisfactory than the word “civilize” which 
follows it. Its definition contains no 
thought of charity, kindness, literature, mu- 
sic, nor goodness. It refers simply to ad- 
vancement in the arts with a rather weak 
notion of refinement. Until it has been 
reorganized and rehabilitated it does not as 
a term deserve the respect of man. But 
grant that after this war is over it should be 
made to mean more, that some of the qual- 
ities which I have mentioned are included 
in its definition. Where should we look in 
the past for inspiration? The Egyptians 
were advanced in the arts but you would 
not seek it there, nor in Babylon, nor in 
Persia. Rome would give us little satis- 
faction and even Greece can only inspire 
us with a few years of her history. Her 
wonderful literature we are told by statisti- 
cians was produced by some eighteen men 
only, nevertheless Greece was and is a sat- 


_ "Address delivered at the A. L. A. conference at 
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isfaction. In her architecture and in her 
sculpture the Greeks sought to make things 
more beautiful. It would have been im- 
possible for a Greek to follow Rodin’s ex- 
ample and depict “A man with a broken 
nose.” 

True civilization was not found in the 
time of King John in spite of Magna 
Carta and all that meant to mankind. It 
was not much bettered by the introduction 
of the printed book and in the times of 
Charles II people were robbing each other 
and the Government and acting as if they 
were possessed of devils. Yet in the reign 
of the Merry Monarch a son was born to 
a distinguished man, who was probably one 
of the worst grafters of his time, a youth 
who was to become, in my humble opinion, 
the greatest contribution to civilization in 
the two hundred years that preceded and 
the two hundred years that followed that 
event. I allude to William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania. His history is 
familiar to all of you. He is pictured in 
the beautiful series of paintings in the 
Pennsylvania Capitol as a student at Ox- 
ford where he had been sent to fit himself 
for the life of a courtier. He listens to 
the argument of the traveling Quaker and 
is impressed by the honesty and simplicity 
of his ways. Having adopted this faith he 
is driven from home by his father and is 
thrown into prison for his profane utter- 
ances. He is even shown writing tracts 
in his cell and upon his release visiting the 
prisoners and performing kindnesses to the 
poor and neglected. Another picture shows 
him in the act of receiving the Charter for 
the State of Pennsylvania from Charles II. 
Whenever Charles II was not engaged in 
anything else he gave Pennsylvania to some 
one. Lord Baltimore thought the land be- 
longed to him but Charles II owed a large 
sum of money to Penn’s father and this had 
to be liquidated whether Lord Baltimore 
liked it or not. The King jestingly alluded 
to Penn’s ultimate consumption by the sav- 
ages. He replied that he would have little 
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trouble with them as he intended to buy 
their lands equitably. “Why,” said the 
King in astonishment, “Is not the land 
mine?” “No,” replied Penn. “They are the 
original occupants of the soil and you have 
no more right to claim them by discovery 
than they would have for discovering 
Great Britain.” His famous treaty with 
the Indians was never sworn to and never 
broken. 

Such was the influence which he exerted 
by his kindness, consideration and tact that 
for seventy years from the time of his com- 
ing there were neither wars nor even ru- 
mors of wars. Penn wrote to Thomas 
Holme: “When the great God brings me 
among you I intend to order all things in 
such a manner that we may live in love 
and peace one with another which I hope 
the great God will incline both you and me 
to do.” Even the Walking Purchase of 
1737 did not in its rascality cause a break 
with the redskin altho by it the Delawares 
lost their most highly prized lands. It was 


not until the Indian learned that the white 
man could not keep his word that the 
Delaware, the Shawnee and the Mingo, op- 
pressed from without by the unfriendly 


Iroquois and cheated from within, moved 
gradually westward, pressed by the throng 
of land-thirsty settlers who invariably by 
their association with the rum traffic made 
the Indian more savage than he had been 
before, and this disgrace has been per- 
petuated to the present time. The Indian 
has been routed out of each place assigned 
to him by the greed of those having charge 
of his affairs, but a kind Providence has 
always seen to it that the place to which 
he is banished provides riches for him in 
the form of mineral wealth or oil so that he 
again becomes subject to the cupidity of 
those who should be his best friends. The 
utter absurdity of the provisions which 
allow uneducated foreigners the full rights 
of citizenship and deny to the native Amer- 
ican the right to dispose of his property 
except thru a trustee must be manifest to 
the crudest intellect. 

I like to think of American democracy 
as having had its birth at Valley Forge. 
It is impossible, however, to include the 
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history of the Iroquois in such a conclu- 
sion. Its confederacy of five tribes, the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas 
and Senecas to which the Tuscaroras were 
afterwards added was associated under a 
plan which has lasted for more than three 
centuries and still exists to-day. Their im- 
portance is not due entirely to their early 
acquirements of fire-arms but to the wisdom 
of their system of Government. The Coun- 
cil of matrons, the construction of the clans 
(the members of which were not allowed 
to inter-marry within the same clan) and 
their admittance of captured enemies to 
full tribal rights, all stamp them as of an 
advanced intelligence. Thru a long series 
of years they held the balance of power 
between the French and English in Amer- 
ica. They were good agriculturalists and 
grew corn, tobacco and fruits. They also 
made splendid pottery and kept their public 
records upon wampum. Most certainly 
those who are interested in the Equal 
Rights of Women must regard the Iroquois 
as a very advanced type of civilization. 
The limitation of descent belonged exclu- 
sively to the woman. A chieftain’s son 
did not succeed him in office but his brother. 
If there were no brother then a son of his 
sister or some descendant of the maternal 
line was chosen. When a decision had to 
be made it was by unanimous agreement. 
It was no wonder that such a people ap- 
proved of Penn’s League of amity. 

Unfortunate as it was that warfare had 
to enter into the relations of the three 
nations, now joined together for the pro- 
tection of the rights of man, these early 
contests with the Indians unquestionably 
developed a hardy people whom even the 
sufferings of Valley Forge could not over- 
come, and the subsequent victory at York- 
town was due in no slight degree to the 
heroism engendered here in spite of priva- 
tion and disease. 

The free public school system forms an- 
other attractive stepping stone in the path 
of general civilization. In my own state a 
system had prevailed for years of furnish- 
ing free schooling only to self-confessed 
paupers. This was based upon the old 
Friends’ public school established in 1697, 
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whereby the rich were schooled at reason- 
able rates and the poor for nothing. A 
class distinction was thus engendered which 
resulted in the poor people staying at home. 
Philadelphia was the first to cast aside this 
system and provide free schools at public 
expense. Agitation for the extension of 
this system finally culminated in an act of 
the Legislature presented in 1834, which 
was passed with only one dissenting vote. 
On account of the taxation necessary for 
carrying out the act about one-half the 
districts rejected it and sent representatives 
to the legislature to have the law repealed. 
The Governor was told that any favorable 
consideration of the act on his part would 
result in his defeat for re-election. 

At this time there appeared upon the 
scene one who by his energy and ability 
immediately took front rank in the affairs 
of the Commonwealth. When I was a 
small boy I used to be told of the pithy 
remark of Mr. Chauncey Depew that the 
three great Pennsylvanians were Benjamin 
Franklin of Massachusetts, Albert Galla- 
tin of Switzerland, and Thaddeus Stevens 
of Vermont. Slightly worn by the repetition 


of this bon mot I remarked that I would 
like to add another, George Washington of 


Virginia. Whenever George Washington 
wished to do anything he came to Pennsyl- 
vania. His expeditions thru Western 
Pennsylvania in 1753, 1754 and 1755 are 
well known. He was at Brandywine, 
Whitemarsh, Germantown and _ Valley 
Forge, and while President of the United 
States he resided in Philadelphia except 
during the short visits that he paid to New 
York. Incidentally I believe it is part of 
the education of every gentleman that he 
should pay short visits to New York. 
George Washington, however, seldom went 
to Virginia except to look after the crops 
or to attend a fox hunt. 

The speech of Thaddeus Stephens in 
saving the free school act from defeat was 
one of the most masterly in his career. 
“Tf,” said he, “the opponent of education 
‘were my most intimate and personal politi- 
cal friend and the free school candidate my 
most obnoxious enemy I should deem it my 
duty as a patriot to forget all other consid- 
erations and I should place myself un- 
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hesitatingly and cordially in the ranks of 
him whose banner streams in light.” Peo- 
ple who had no children said that the tax 
was unjust to them and he replied that the 
wealthy farmer was taxed to support 
criminal courts and jails altho never tried 
for a crime nor having enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of a prison. Of course it was un- 
derstood that a great part of the opposition 
to the free schools was on the part of the 
sectarian institutions, the projectors of 
which did not wish to be taxed for both. 
Only second to the public schools has 
been the civilizing effect of our “public li- 
brary system. In some respects it is more 
important, for its influence extends from 
the cradle to the grave. I don’t know 
whether it is a general feeling, but I have 
myself an intense and loving respect for 
the men who first forwarded the idea of 
the free distribution of books. Of those 
of our guild who met in 1853 Mr. Lloyd P. 
Smith, Dr. W. F. Poole and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale are the only ones whom I 
knew and of these Dr. Poole was the only 
one associated with the free library move- 
ment. It is wonderful, however, to think 
that such an assemblage of librarians could 
take place at that day. The opening re- 
marks of the president show why. “To 
every one who knows the nature of the 
librarian’s duties, the details which con- 
sume his days and render absence from his 
post impossible except at the cost of severe 
labor on his return, it must be manifest 
that we have met at considerable sacrifice. 
We obey some strong heart-felt impulse in 
incurring the expense of this gathering.” 
How expensive it was may be gained from 
the report on salaries. Only twelve men 
at that time received for their services $1000 
or upwards and the highest salary in the 
country was $1900 given to the State Li- 
brarian of Massachusetts. Nevertheless we 
find these men going forth to spread the 
doctrine thruout the country and in 1876 
they met almost spontaneously to form the 
association of which you and I are proud. 
It is no easy task to accomplish the results 
which have been attained by enthusiasm 
alone, yet such has been the fascination of 
our propaganda that it has increased in in- 
fluence year by year with but one important 
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gift to help the cause, and now in this year 
of the war we find ourselves the trustees 
of books and dollars by the million in the 
effort to preserve civilization in the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ rough life. This work has been 
well done. It has been well done because 
the former president of the association had 
a thoro grasp of the situation and appoint- 
ed a committee upon which it would have 
been very hard to improve, and that com- 
mittee being thus intelligently constituted 
knew that the Librarian of Congress should 
be given the widest latitude in prosecuting 
the work. 

I shall refrain from speaking of the 
events of the past year. The future I have 
consigned to one far abler than I, but I 
should like to bring this before you. After 
the war is over, where are the youths of 
the nations to assemble to accomplish their 
post-graduate work under competent super- 
vision? It is not likely that they will sub- 
mit themselves to the influence linked with 
the Prussian propaganda. England cannot 
receive them. France is far-spent. It may 
be that America may be called upon, with 
its great educational foundations, to pro- 
vide a center for the students of the whole 
civilized world. God grant that she may 
prove equal to the demands which may be 
made upon her! It is evident that the 
German language is to be driven from our 
schools. I hope that Portuguese and Span- 
ish may be substituted so that we may bet- 
ter understand our neighbors to the South 
and thus Jead up to a United States of 
America extending from Terra del Fuego 
to the Arctic Ocean, its citizens fighting 
shoulder to shoulder for the protection of 
the rights of man. 


MRS. GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN 
IN HAWAII 


“SELpom has there come to the Hawaiian 
Islands an educator who has given more 
inspiration and pleasure to teachers, moth- 
ers and workers with the young than Mrs. 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, who spent May 
and June in these islands of the Pacific,” 
says a letter recently received from Hono- 
lulu. 
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“The opportunity of bringing Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen to the islands was made 
possible thru the efforts of the Library of 
Hawaii, where her main course was given. 
Punahou Academy and the Kamehameha 
Schools, the latter schools for Hawaiian 
boys and girls, also engaged her services, 
and at each of these institutions she gave 
story hours and courses in Children’s liter- 
ature. 

‘Besides several story hours at the Li- 
brary of Hawaii, the main course was one 
to teachers and kindergarten workers, con- 
sisting of the following lectures: 

1. Literature in child life 

2. Poetry 

3. Fairy tales (Ancient) 

Modern Fairy tales 
4. Story telling, a folk art 
5. Odyssey 
6. Norse myths 
7. Volsunga saga 
8. Robin Hood, the Ballads 
9. Realistic stories 
10. Symbolic tales 

“At the end of this series Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen very kindly gave an additional 
lecture on ‘Schools of to-day and to-mor- 
row.’ 

“A special course of lectures to mothers 
held at Laniakea, an art center in Hono- 
lulu, covered such subjects as: Value of 
literature in child life; Poetry; Folklore; 
Children’s reading in the home; Dramati- 
zation of stories; and Hero tales from the 
Norse. 

“After spending about six weeks in 
Honolulu, Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen visited 
the islands of Hawaii, Maui and Kauai, 
making a trip to the volcanoes Kilaua and 
Haleakela, and giving story hours and lec- 
tures on Maui. 

“Wherever this gifted story-teller went, 
she was greeted with large and enthusias- 
tic audiences. All who heard her felt that 
she had left a lasting impression of her own 
theory that ‘we fail in our great responsi- 
bilities and opportunities, unless we create 
thru literature for children a pure and 
lasting joy.’” 


“A Lrprary will never become first-class 
while its librarian is second-class.” 
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THE A. L. A. FOLLOWS THE FLAG OVERSEAS 


By M. Liewettyn Raney, Librarian of Johns Hopkins University and Director of 
Overseas Service for the A. L. A. 


Tue road turned sharply to the west. 
Standing at the turn, if one dared, and 
stretching out his arms along the high- 
way, he would grasp, in each hand, as it 
were, a village three-quarters of a mile 
off—a French village ruined and de- 
serted. The one to the right was the first 
behind our trenches; that to the left the 
last in the line of communication. The 
bend halfway was, therefore, an im- 
portant link in the chain, and the enemy 
hammered away consistently in the hope 
of breaking it. An attractive target was 
it, not only because a direct hit on the 
roadbed would impede the movement of 
supply trains, but couched in the lee 
were hidden officers and material, while 
on the convex side sat tangent and 
camouflaged an American battery, so that 
a shot long or short might be equally 
effective. The ground in the triangle 
bore mute evidence of the intensity of 
the endeavor, for it was filled with shell 
holes. They called it “Hell’s Half Acre,” 
and the turn of the road “Dead Man’s 
Curve.” 

We left our machine in the nearer vil- 
lage, behind the shield of a fragmentary 
wall, and followed the custom in reach- 
ing the farther village on foot, along the 
hypothenuse, across fields and thru wire 
entanglements. So enticing, however, 
was the scene, that I was back again 
part way that night, and on the following 
day we swung at top speed around the 
horseshoe itself and down the full length 
of our line—an adventure which the 
Army authorities have since found it 
necessary to forbid, except under cover 
of darkness. 

My first visit was made in the shank 
of a beautiful day. Our guns had already 
started the argument of the night. Slip- 
ping down the incline on the other side 
of the road, we found ourselves at the 
dug-out doorway of two young officers. 
{t seems that a gas shell had fallen in that 
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vicinity the night before and taken toll 
of their comrades. Their minds went 
back to that event, and, in the case of 
one of them, back further to a wife and 
four little ones in the West. Went back 
with that quiet, determined smile, which, 
please God, the Hun shall rue the day he 
ever awakened by his ruthless barbarism! 

And what were these our defenders do- 
ing, as we chanced upon them in the 
gathering shadows? On the little table 
lighted by a single candle, were spread 
out for the one a National Geographic 
Magazine of a bygone day, and for the 
other a Literary Digest recently issued. 
Such was my first glimpse of the Amer- 
ican zone of advance. Our promise of 
an adequate library service from home 
was received with hearty appreciation, 
and the promise has been kept. If those 
young lieutenants be still there alive, 
they can find, ten minutes’ walk away, a 
good stock of A. L. A. books and maga- 
zines. But before our first shipment 
could reach and leave Paris, a special 
messenger was sent to us all the way 
from the front, begging immediate dis- 
patch of our wares, since for them had 
grown a clamorous demand. 

Into the farther village we tramped, 
entering thru the little gardens and 
orchards of once happy homes, now the 
resting place of our first fallen, with the 
grass green above them and at their feet 
flowers, planted by the hands of unfor- 
getting comrades. A place of utter deso- 
lation—only one roof remaining and not 
one inhabitant, nor even a dog or cat left 
within its shattered walls. But in sub- 
terranean retreats lay our Crusaders 
from over the Atlantic and after the rest 
of the day, were crowding about the 
counter of civilization’s only vestige— 
the Y. M. C. A. canteen—installed under 
that sole remaining roof. 

The next village found the busy hour 
of barter passing. ,Trench time was just 
ahead. Down in the Y’s “cave voutée” 
the men were standing about in the 
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gloom pierced by a lone candle—full- 
panoplied and with masks alert. It was 
a quiet, subdued, knowing crowd—not 
a word of profanity or one smutty re- 
mark. Someone turned to the phono- 
graph and put on “Mandalay.” A 
whistle started up from the corner and 
soon all inside and out had joined in, 
but joined so softly that, despite a fiber 
needle, the instrument was allowed to 
carry over them all. Then a negro piece, 
and they laughed quietly at the crude but 
cleanly jokes, so quietly that not a word 
was lost. Outside, in the glory of a de- 
clining sun, they were lolling under the 
remnant walls which shielded them from 
the enemy’s eye and his sniping—read- 
ing, nearly all, or turning lazily thru the 
illustrations or the columns of humor. 
The devoted secretary told me that if his 
scanty store of books and _ periodicals 
were multiplied manyfold, he would not 
have enough to satisfy these hungry 
souls. Thus they were spending the only 
normal hour, which, in twenty-four, was 
vouchsafed them in such advanced post. 
\ little later they were off down the con- 
cealed roadway, and dropping beneath 
the hedge into communicating trenches, 
had passed into the night to have it out 
with death. 

Since then our supply has come, and 
you will not exaggerate the rejoicing 
consequent. 

Such are the doughboys in action, but 
at any given time a much greater num- 
ber of them are detailed to other neces- 
sary work and have a different schedule. 
And if we add the supply trains, head- 
quarters police, veterinarians, etc., as 
well as the upwards of twelve hundred 
officers, we shall not have accounted for 
two-thirds of the 27,000 men that go to 
make up a combat division. Thus there 
are about 4500 artillerymen, 2500 ma- 
chine gunners, 1500 engineers, 1500 en- 
gaged in medical and sanitary work and 
500 belonging to the signal corps—groups 
having each a life peculiar to itself, and 
calling to us in its own tongue. For ex- 
ample, strong representations are made 
in behalf of the gun crews, because they 
are not only men of technical training, 
and, therefore, accustomed to richer 
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mental pabulum, but they are confined 
to a square which cannot be left by them 
or entered by another; and yet, tho on 
duty for twenty-four hours a day and 
perhaps for days in succession, they may 
have waited in vain to hear the telephonic 
command to fire. So time hangs heav- 
ily. Special means must be devised to 
reach them. We hope we have found 
them thru the chaplain, in his usual 
function of regimental postmaster, since 
reading matter can be sent with the mail 
on munition trains moving at night to 
the outlying gun positions. As for de- 
tached units, the military have agreed to 
forward our parcels directly for us. 

Back of the fighting zone lie the so- 
called Divisional Areas, where the final 
training takes place and where after 
action they go for repose. Here the 
troops are billeted in strings of French 
villages set along the great arteries of 
travel and their principal feeders. Per- 
haps nowhere do most men miss the 
comforts of home—the customary diver- 
sions of civil life, more than among 
these kindly neighbors of a _ foreign 
tongue, with their mocking reminders of 
native land and loved’ surroundings. 
Here, whether in anticipation of the 
trial by fire, or relaxation from it, they 
miss keenly the presence of women and 
children. It is a good lesson to learn 
and should deepen the wells of domestic 
affection when they return. Meanwhile, 
one cannot but be touched by their 
brave improvisations, their good-hearted 
endeavors to bridge the chasm. Like 
rain to parched ground is a_ cheering 
entertainer to them. and how ravenously 
they read. Eagerly they are hunting sub- 
stitutes and escapes. The great thing 
about a noble book is that therein they 
are apt to find better than they sought 
or had known. 

One evening I came unannounced 
upon a crowd packing a hut to the doors 
in anticipation of a performance put on 
by their own talent. They had their own 
volunteer band and there were to be lots 
of stunts. Just as the instruments were 
tuning up, it reached the ears of the 
officer in charge that a library man from 
America was in the building. So I was 
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ushered to the platform and the story of 
our proposed service became the first 
number on the program. The idea was 
vigorously applauded. In fact, before I 
could settle down to the evening’s 
schedule, I had to go out and reassure 
an eager group of distant listeners that 
they had heard correctly and the news 
was reliable. 

In this great finishing region is the 
center of Army Schools for the training 
of staff officers, as well as the Corps 
Schools where line officers are bred. 
Thus at the former there are no less 
than eighteen sections, such as for 
example, Anti-aircraft, Camouflage, 
Carrier-pigeons, Dentistry, Engineering 
(with several subdivisions, like Mines, 
Flash and Sound, Bridge-building, and 
Construction) Gas, Infantry specialties 
(e.g. Bayonet, Machine gun, Marksman- 
ship, Sniping, etc.), Signal Corps, Tanks, 
Trench Mortars, and so on, together 
with a General Staff College, at which a 
former Secretary of War was a pupil 
when the present Secretary made his 
visit. 

Textbooks the Government provides. 
The matter may be so new as to be is- 
sued in mimeographed form alone. But 
we can be very useful in our supply of 
collateral technical reading. Thus the 
cablegram calling for 500 copies of Jeanne 
d’Arc, demands 30 of Metal workers’ pattern 
book. We have already made such con- 
tributions as we had on hand, and the 
staffs of instruction have promised to sug- 
gest bibliographies supplementary. They, 
of course, get their share of recreational 
reading also. 

In this zone of advance, the unit of 
library service must be the Division, even 
tho it may extend thru forty villages. It 
arrives suddenly, stays an indefinite but 
relatively short period, passes up to the 
front for the fire-test, comes back after 
a few weeks to a divisional area, but like- 
ly enough not to the same one, for re- 
fitting, thence to the front again. Thus 
a certain division occupied in the course 
of six months four different and widely 
separated positions. Before you could 
make a library survey by villages and get 
them supplied fittingly, the area might 
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be emptied, and then either remain so 
or be refilled by another with quite dis- 
similar distribution of personnel. An 
organization like the Y. M.C. A., Knights 
of Columbus or Salvation Army, that 
aims to get a hut in all of the chief vil- 
lages, is severely taxed to keep abreast. 
It seems best for us to compose a proper 
divisional equipment, send it to a center 
for fitting distribution, and then when 
the division moves out, restore our col- 
lections to the central warehouse of our 
host organization, unless there be reason 
‘o suppose that the area is being aban- 
doned. A fresh layout is then to be sent 
along for the division’s use, in its new 
position. Wastage, of course, there must 
be, but the loss is not absolute, as long 
as a worthy volume remains in some- 
body’s possession. 

We cross the line now into the Inter- 
mediate Area, where the Divisions, ex- 
cept Replacement, are in disintegration. 
The exception feeds the front and is fed 
from the coast—a pool of men in the 
midst of a steady stream. Here are the 
camps of Casuals—unfortunates from 
both directions meeting. They have 
gotten separated from their units, per- 
haps missed the paymaster, and await 
reassignment. Coming the other direc- 
tion are fellows incapacitated for one 
reason or another. The place is a mix- 
ture of barracks and hospitals. The fel- 
lows are apt to be low in spirit and 
pocket. Here we had no difficulty in 
getting our doctrine of free service ac- 
cepted, for the Y. M. C. A. did not have 
the heart to exact its usual deposit. 

Here too are great training camps, 
especially for artillery and aviation. For 
example, out in the fields, miles away 
from the nearest village, an American 
city, with a population of 10,000 has been 
laid out. It has its own macadamized 
roads, electric lighting plant, water 
works, sewage disposal and railroad—a 
city of huts, offices, warehouses, sheds— 
an aviation center. When you reflect 
that we have in Europe scores of such 
camps, with three dozen to ten thousand 
in each, and that there are 150 mechanics 
to every eighteen fliers, and that the 
pilots also have their term of ground 
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training, you can appreciate the impor- 
tance of the service, when we meet the 
urgent demand of the officers to supply 
books on aeronautics for the men in the 
shops. 

Here are the great midway depots and 
plants. For example, one of these depots 
is an ice factory and the third largest 
producer in the world, furnishing daily 
ice for the cold storage of eleven million 
pounds of meat. It is six and a half 
miles long and at parts two miles broad. 

Salvage plants and bakeries, camou- 
flage factories and ammunition caches all 
find place here. This brings concentra- 
tions of specialists in training centers, 
labor and technical troops, ordnance and 
warehouse men, forestry and engineering 
or construction troops, guards and head- 
quarters contingent—units living largely 
in barracks and. making a very definite 
demand on us which we are steadily ad- 
vancing to meet. 

Finally there’s Aix-les-Bains—that 
unique experiment of our Army, upon 
which the eyes of our Military and the 
Allies are earnestly fixed. Will it take? 
Will the fellows call it vacation if their 
leave be spent under the eyes of officers, 
no matter how crowded the pleasures? 
If it succeeds, such places will be multi- 
plied. All the hotels in this popular 
bathing place have been taken over by 
the Army and rooms are drawn by lot. 
The magnificent suites of wealth and no- 
bility are now occupied by our dough- 
boys from the trenches. There are ex- 
cursions, boating, bathing and other 
sports; Europe’s band and a theater, and 
in the Y’s casino at least we shall have a 
fine show of books, with a trained libra- 
rian in charge. 

In this region, and the third to which 
we now turn, the Base Areas surround- 
ing the ports—for all Gaul is divided into 
three parts, each of which the Americans 
inhabit—the engineer comes into his 
own, tho his work runs from water’s 
edge to No Man’s Land. They are the 
sapper, searchlight and sound-ranging 
troops; theirs are the gas and flame, the 
electrical and mechanical regiments; they 
build the bridges and railroads and oper- 
ate them as well; they put in the docks, 
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warehouses, barracks and hospitals; they 
operate the cranes, autos, trucks and 
depots. A year ago at a certain French 
port there were a few small wharfs, ap- 
proachable by light draft vessels, which 
were emptied and loaded by hand labor. 
To-day we have driven 30,000 piles with 
machinery and constructed four great 
docks capable of accommodating sixteen 
heavy cargo vessels at the same time and 
deepened the channel for their entry. 
American railways have been laid, cranes 
installed and 150 warehouses are in vari- 
ous stages of construction, and here they 
put together American locomotives and 
not far away the cars. 

At another port you can now walk 
along three miles of landing stages and 
see 375,000 square feet of wharf space, 
where last October there was a swamp. 
Nearby is a remarkable system of ware- 
houses which will cover nearly 2000 
acres; not to mention a mighty railway 
system. A hospital of 25,000 beds, the 
largest in the world, is here being built, 
while in this area is accommodation for 
25 per cent. of the command. This 
means a concentration of 12,000 laborers 
in this region. Then there are the naval 
stations and rest camps for troops arriv- 
ing. But time does not suffice to enu- 
merate all the types of concentrations in 
these Base Areas, or the kinds of library 
service patently appropriate. Suffice it 
to say that it was in these areas that we 
felt it necessary to place our first con- 
signments. One case only I must speci- 
fy, and that because it might generally 
be overlooked. I wish there were space 
to print in full a stirring appeal sent us 
for books by a commander of steve- 
dores in one of these port cities. He 
wanted recreation books to combat the 
social evil. Two months of very careful 
study had convinced him that they were 
the best antidote. “A man who can get 
hold of a book,” he writes, “stays at home 
and reads it, soon improves in the mat- 
ters of dress and military conduct and 
shows improvement in morals and self- 
respect.” And the illiterate hear and 
learn from them. 

Now that, backing from the front, we 
have reached the water, I am reminded 
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that it was due to the Navy that I landed 
at all and the Commander of the United 
States Naval Forces Operating in Euro- 
pean Waters was the first consulted. I 
might, therefore, with propriety obey 
chronology. 

Well, the Admiral had had an experi- 
ence and so was shy of welfare organ- 
izations. Besides, the larger ships pos- 
sessed libraries and a fund from which to 
replenish them. And then at our chief 
naval base friends had erected and pre- 
sented to the Navy a fine club house, 
with books abundant as part of its equip- 
ment. Perhaps a little patience would 
bring a similar boon to the bases. Still 
the reception was cordial and he matched 
the Secretary’s letter with a pass to all 
naval stations under his command and 
an instruction to his officers that they 
extend every facility for carrying out 
this work. 

If fortune began thus faintly to smile, 
she beamed upon us in France, for, re- 
pairing thither without disturbing the 
balance in Ireland, I stumbled at Naval 
Headquarters in Paris upon a group of 
officers who at once set up a vigorous 
plea in behalf of the aviation stations. 
These boys, with a good percentage of 
college graduates among them, were 
choice fellows, and yet set usually in out- 
of-the-way places, with recreational pro- 
vision scanty or none. Their Admiral 
out at the coast endorsed what they had 
to say, but wanted it distinctly under- 
stood that his boys on the boats were 
just as deserving of our remembrance. 
Of this he was good enough to give me 
a demonstration at first hand, for out to 
sea I went for two days and nights in 
the flagship of a convoying fleet in its 
work down the French coast. Those full 
hours we must not now peer into. Suf- 
fice it to say that I was given the free- 
dom of the vessel, running from bridge 
to boiler-room, bunking with the sur- 
geon, dining with the officers, chatting 
with the crew, sighting the guns—filled 
with the lore of those wonderful months. 
Hundreds of impressions have since been 
recorded on the privileged plate of my 
mind, but that first one cannot be effaced. 
These heroes of the sea, their every hour 
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uncertain, whether tracking the serpent 
beneath the waves, or scouring for his 
horned eggs, have won my heart for aye 
and shall have the A. L. A.’s warmest hand. 
Did they have time or inclination for 
books, as some had denied? I spent an 
evening with them in the crowded quar- 
ters under deck and there I saw a dozen 
of them lying in their bunks reading. 
Many of them had fastened soap boxes 
on the side of the hull opposite their nar- 
row beds, and these were the little libra- 
ries of their very own! It seems that 
they used to make a continuous run of 
it, but the losses at night were so con- 
siderable that our Naval authorities had 
finally prevailed on the British and 
French to run their merchant vessels 
down the coast only in daylight. So the 
fellows had their evenings to themselves. 
The opportunity was there and the desire 
was not lacking. The body was con- 
strained, but the mind was eager to wan- 
der. Travel they wanted, adventures of 
the sea, stirring Western fiction from 
home, and good tales of the war. Empey 
they instanced, and called for Jack 
London, Zane Grey, Ralph Connor, Stan- 
ley Weyman, Joseph Conrad, Kipling, 
Stevenson, and someone’ mentioned 
French text-books. Oh, yes, they knew 
what they wanted, and what they did not 
too; for example, religious books, tho 
they confessed there was one fellow who 
did a lot of such reading and had also 
distinguished himself by keeping clear 
of their pet vices. After all, their minds 
went back to him, I noticed, and I believe 
they would not like it if our selection had 
nothing to please this peculiar comrade. 
The water trip past, I went by land on 
to the U. S. naval aviation headquarters 
in France. There the same cordial greet- 
ing was given and the Commander was 
so interested that he said he would, if 
necessary, appoint a special officer whose 
sole duty would be the management of 
the collections sent his stations. Dis- 
tribution by a naval vessel was arranged. 
We could be assured, he said, that not 
only would this material not be abused, 
but it would be husbanded by appreci- 
ative fellows as a treasure. We hope, in- 
deed, there is soon to be a Y. M. C. A. 
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hut at all stations, so as to afford ade- 
quate shelter and attention to our col- 
lections. 

The service began on the spot, as a 
matter of fact. Men in some of the sta- 
tions were to take Annapolis examina- 
tions the next month. They did not have 
the necessary text-books and a prelim- 
inary test showed they were sure to fail 
without them. Could we help? We 
could and did. A cablegram was sent at 
once to London. The books came 
promptly and were immediately dis- 
tributed to the candidates, “each one of 
whom” so the officer writes, “expressed 
sincere thanks.” And he added: “No 
doubt this is the beginning of a very use- 
ful mission which you ought to perform 
with our men in Europe,” 

A cablegram was then sent to Wash- 
ington, calling for shipment of 8000 vol- 
umes, equally divided between the vessels 
and hydroplane stations in France, ad- 
dressed to our Commanding Officers at 
two French ports, and brought over in 
naval supply vessels. This has been sup- 
plemented by other consignments, in- 
cluding a hundred different periodicals 
by subscription. 

Well, I saw Admiral Sims again, and 
then it was a different story. If fortune 
had first smiled and then beamed, she 
now laughed outright. He had heard 
from France, and as a result he wanted 
books sent to every arm of his service, 
Naval bases, aviation stations, mine- 
sweeping bases, and even his pet battle- 
ships that in February would never, 
never need us, he asks us in May surely 
not to forget. And for good fellowship 
they want to exchange books with the 
British fleet. 

I could go back home on a transport 
if I wished and was given a letter to the 
Secretary of War, in which he says: “We 
recognize, of course, the great value of 
Mr. Raney’s services and those of his 
Association in increasing the content- 
ment of our forces, and he may be en- 
tirely sure that his efforts in this respect 
will be appreciated by many thousands 
of men over here.” 

At his request routes have now been 
mapped out with the Navy Department 
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for supplying books to our far-flung line 
in Europe. Whether hovering about the 
British Isles, slipping thru the Bay of 
stopping the rat holes in nameless 
islands, we shall follow them in their 
devoted task and at the odd hour of rest 
hope to give them cheer from home. 

If the navy situation had been delicate, 
it was child’s play compared with the 
difficulties faced when we turned to the 
Army, whether in England or France. 
There stood a decree fixed in General 
Orders, which seemed to allocate the 
field of civilian activity to the Red Cross 
and Y. M. C. A.—the one to handle the 
ill, the other the well. Accordingly both 
had been militarized; the one holding 
the hospitals, the other operating the 
canteen. They rode about in army ma- 
chines, drew upon the commissary for sup- 
plies, shipped in Government bottoms, 
and travelled at military rates. The 
arrangement was logical, there was no 
use in denying it. If you were a military 
commander, you would demand the same 
simplification, and, moreover, it was due 
the American people, who have to meet 
the cost. You could accordingly feel in 
the atmosphere a working agreement to 
kill off newcomers, and the backyards of 
all three parties were white with the 
bleaching bones of would-be associates. 

If thus they had the support of law, 
they had added the effectiveness of pos- 
session—proverbially the more important 
—holding, that is, both credentials and 
chronology. They had been in the field 
for months and were amazing Europe 
by the magnitude and uniqueness of 
their programs. Both had taken the 
world for their province, and the press 
was full of their doings. While the army 
was necessarily struggling to reach its 
feet, here were two magnificent Ameri- 
can organizations which were winning us 
plaudits for daring performances on a 
big scale. 

And they had preémption not merely 
in general, but in particular had been at 
library service since the summer of 1917. 
On each side of the channel, they both 
had library departments, with staffs of 
size and budgets boundless. Active buy- 
ers sat in the London market, sending 
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books and periodicals across and afield. 

Finally in hut and hospital they had 
ready to hand the only establishments 
which were strategically in position for 
rendering the service. 

There was nothing theoretical about 
this, you will agree. My instructions did 
not cover the case, tho the diplomatic 
character of the mission was under- 
scored. So taking stock of our resources, 
which included (1) a letter of introduc- 
tion and authorization from the Secre- 
tary of War to General Pershing, (2) 
command of American book resources, 
and (3) trained personnel, I determined 
to stake our- future overseas on a single 
throw, and that was the following com- 
munication presented in person. at 
General Headquarters: 


February 20, 1918, 
c/o American Embassy, 
Paris. 


General John J. Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief, 
American Expeditionary Force, 
France. 


Sir: 

As seen from the letters of Secretaries 
Baker and Daniels, the American Library 
Association has been engaged by the War and 
Navy Departments as the agency to supply 
our forces at home and overseas with reading 
material during the war. 

For this purpose a fund has been raised by 
popular subscription, while books and maga- 
zines are being systematically solicited in the 
United States. 

The Headquarters of this service are at the 
Library of Congress, and Dr. Herbert Putnam 
is General Director. 

First attention was given to the training 
centers in America. Thru a generous gift 
of the Carnegie Corporation, it became pos- 
sible to erect and furnish in each of thirty- 
five camps and cantonments a central build- 
ing with ample accommodations for books, 
readers and attendants. A month ago 500,- 
000 volumes had been installed, one-fifth pur- 
chased, the rest given. 

I am now sent to Europe to map out a line 
of action appropriate for the Association. 
After study of British methods which, under 
the aegis of the Government, are carried out 
on a huge scale, and after a rapid survey of 
the local. situation, the rough outline of our 
obligation can be discerned. Let me briefly 
sketch it. 

Our Association has but one concern and 
that is to reach the man with the book that’s 
needed. Whatever procedure will accomplish 
that shall be adopted, no matter whether an 
old one or a new one. You welcome us; we 
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shall not abuse the confidence. Our business 
here is to win the war and every proposal 
is to stand or fall according as it helps or 
hinders this business. We do not offer to add 
a fifth wheel from vanity or upset the car- 
riage to get credit for fixing it. But we do 
want to meet our obligation to the American 
people who give the money and material, to 
the Government that appoints us, and espec- 
ially to the boys, who have the right to com- 
mand us. If library service fails, our Asso- 
ciation will reap the dishonor. We must, 
therefore, under your sanction, proceed with 
care, tho in a spirit of utter unselfishness. 

Now the man, well or ill, needs to be 
reached. There are found already at hand 
two great trusted organizations which have 
established that contact—the American Red 
Cross and the American Y. M. C. A. If these 
(and in less degree) other agencies can re- 
ceive, deliver and administer effectively our 
wares it is the part of wisdom and should 
be of pleasure for us so to consign those 
wares. That is what under conditions we 
propose to do. 

To receive such material they are patently 
able. Their ability to convey it efficiently 
has yet to be demonstrated, and to dispense 
it wisely requires the finest thought that 
our combined heads and hearts can from day 
to day conceive. 

No new name needs therefore to be added 
to the receiving agencies, no warehouses by 
us engaged. What we require here, so far 
as France is concerned, is a trained man of 
high executive and interpretative ability, who 
shall serve three ends: (1) Be a balance wheel 
between the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A., pass- 
ing upon their claims for percentage of ship- 
ment; (2) key up the executive centers and 
field services, as of authority, to effective 
performance, by freely examining and freely 
prescribing; (3) interpret systematically to 
us in America the situation as it develops, so 
that we in turn may on the other side meet 
our obligation. 

And what is that obligation? 

To be the reservoir, and the only one, under 
Governmental decree, from which to draw 
supplies of this sort. 

And why one only? 

To prevent duplication of effort and ship- 
ment of useless material; therefore, to save 
tonnage, which is precious. 

Why the American Library Association, 
rather than another organization, entirely 
aside from the Governmental status? 

Because in the finely and widely ramified 
public library system in the United States 
we have at hand without cost an agency for 
collecting and sorting material, and in pur- 
chases we have been granted unparalleled 
discounts by publishers and cession of royal- 
ties by authors. In our various depots and 
especially the two terminal ones at Hoboken 
and Newport News, we can separate the fit 
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from the unfit and dispatch material in classi- 
fied form and economic volume ready for 
immediate consumption on arrival overseas. 
We become, therefore, the neck of the Ameri- 
can bottle. 

In this rough sketch of our proposed Euro- 
pean work on both sides of the Atlantic, some 
qualification is now seen necessary and more 
may appear hereafter. 

As here defined, our representative in Paris 
(or London) has mainly an advisory and am- 
bassadorial function, tho since our material 
is in question it might be expected that his 
advice would get adoption. It may become 
quickly necessary, in order that we should 


meet our contract with the Government, that 
our Association should become the apex of an 
executive pyramid with the two associative 
organizations the base, establishing policy and 
exercising authority. 

On the other hand, the American Library 
Association does not touch what may be 
termed the technical library work of either 
associate, tho its advice where requested must 
be freely given. I refer, on the one hand for 
example, to the Central Medical Library being 
established in Paris by the American Red 
Cross for American doctors in military serv- 
ice, tho it happens that we were in position 
to render here a marked service; and on the 
other hand, reference is here made to the re- 
ligious, educational and other stock which 
the Y. M. C. A. assembles as apparatus for 
its special courses and work. 


If the American Library Association, in 


your judgment, is thus meeting its obligation 
in the right spirit, and if the scheme seems 


commendable and the service welcome, I 
might respectfully hope to receive from you, 
(1) a statement to such effect; (2) a status, 
which under continuous control, might en- 
able me (and anyone who might succeed me) 
to make the necessary inspection of possible 
book centers, as Admiral Sims has accorded, 
at military rates of travel; (3) a request of 
Washington that we be secured the American 
shipping monopoly above suggested; (4) a 
small concession of tonnage to us, (say 50 
tons a month) which may in fact be no greater 
than at present consumed in purposeless but 
inadequate shipments; (5) communication 
from time to time of sufficient information to 
make our organization responsive to your 

growing and changing need. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) M. Liewettyn Raney, 

Director of Overseas War 
Service, American Library 

Association. 


To this was appended the following 
endorsements: 
If the general plan of the above meets with 


the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
a. & Y. M. C. A. will be glad to co- 
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operate along such lines as the Commander- 
in-Chief may designate. 
(Signed) E. C. Carter, 
Chief, A. E. F. Y. M.C. A. 


The American Red Cross will be glad to 
co-operate along the same lines as the co- 
operation given by the Y. M. C. A. 

(Signed) J. H. Perkins, 
Major O. R. C., U. S. A., 
Commissioner for Europe, 
American Red Cross. 
The official reply follows: 

G-I 

From: C. in C. 

To: Director of Overseas War Service, 

American Library Association 

Subject: Supply of Library Material to A. E. F. 

1. In answer to your letter of February 
20th, which has been received and considered 
with great interest, the following conclusions 
have been arrived at. 

2. The scheme which is proposed is com- 
mendable and the service is welcome. The 
details of distribution, due to the present ton- 
nage conditions, make it desirable that the 
plan of working out the scheme for the dis- 
tribution of proper reading matter to the 
A. E. F. be handled in connection with the 
existing agencies now working for their well 
being, that is, the Y. M. C, A. and the Red 
Cross. 

As indicated in your letter, both of these 
organizations have expressed their willingness 
and desire to co-operate and it is believed 
that a mutual exchange of information and 
facilities will enable your scheme to be carried 
out to the great advantage of all concerned. 

3. For the present, a tonnage of not to 
exceed 50 ship tons per month has been re- 
quested from Washington for this purpose, 
and it is believed that this should be sufficient, 
and that no allotment of tonnage for a similar 
purpose should be made. 

4. The intent of the above recommendation 
is that there should not be any competition in 
supplying this matter to the troops, but that 
the work should be centralized in the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

By order of the C. in C. 

James A. Locan, 
Lt. Col. G. S., 
A. C. of S., G-t. 

This was backed up by a cablegram 
from the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Chief of Staff in Washington, recom- 
mending the desired grant of tonnage to 
us, with the proviso that none be allotted 
to any other organization for similar 
purpose. 

To this the Chief of Staff in time ac- 
ceded, with in turn a proviso that such 
consignments be addressed to the “Chief 
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Quartermaster A. E. F., France, for dis- 
tribution.” 

That official countered with an offer 
to erect us without cost a warehouse at 
an important interior point, to which he 
would dispatch our shipments at Govern- 
ment expense. The offer was of course 
accepted, the warehouse is about com- 
pleted, and books in quantity are en 
route thither. 

Fifty tons, I explained, was a small 
amount, but it would suffice, provided, 
first, that we had the monopoly, because 
duplicate and unfitting material would 
thus be turned away from the ships; and 
provided, second, that we had military 
support in the conservation of what we 
did send. The latter came to be afforded 
in a peculiar and gratifying fashion. The 
General whose famous sayings “Nous 
voici enfin, O Lafayette” and “Dis- 
posez de nous comme il vous plaira,” so 
stirred the heart of France, gave us also 
his signature to a sentiment, which, used 
in or with the books, records his moral 
alliance without invoking his official 
authority, which would have involved 
penalties and consequent alienation. So 
above our cases stands a placard which 
is headed: 

WAR SERVICE LIBRARY 
provided by the 
People of the United States 


through 
The American Library Association 


and, following then with an announce- 
ment of a service without any charge, and 
a few simple rules, concludes with this 
quotation: 
These books come to us Overseas from home. 
To read them is a privilege; 
To restore them promptly unabused a duty. 
(Signed) Joun J. PersHrnc. 
Of course before that first fruitful visit 
to General Headquarters a deal of water 
had gone under the bridge, and after it 
a great deal more, before a final settle- 
ment was reached. Our Overseas Con- 
stitution, as we may call it, bore the 
written endorsement of the two great 
associated organizations. The negotia- 
tions which led up to this and tediously 
followed it need not here be recounted. 
Men of vision were at the head of each, 
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and it was a pleasure to deal with them. 
The Red Cross found us useful in 
strengthening its Medical Library estab- 
lished in Paris for American doctors in 
military service, since, by cabled ex- 
changes with Washington, conferences 
with French officials, and a visit to 
Switzerland, we put them in the way of 
securing their much needed journals 
from enemy countries—found us so use- 
ful in fact, that they finally agreed to 
have us run this central library for them 
and have its fine suite of rooms in the 
Reinhart Galleries for our headquarters, 
if we liked. 

As for the Y. M. C. A., its library de- 
partment was suffering from growing 
pains. We were called in consultation 
and in the end our prescription was ac- 
cepted. It is now pretty well settled that 
our European staff, headed by Mr. Bur- 
ton E. Stevenson, will occupy a rented 
floor in the same mansion as the Y. M. 
C. A.’s Educational and allied depart- 
ments are about to enter. We shall in 
any case maintain at our headquarters a 
reference library and take over their 
reference work. Aside from their own 
religious and similar technical stock, it 
will be our books that go to the huts, and 
they will maintain an experienced busi- 
ness manager, who will see that requisi- 
tions are carried out, and a competent 
field secretary, who will greatly aid us 
in keeping abreast of conditions. 

But more potent than either of these 
considerations was our promise of Amer- 
ican books. The men did not like the 
English substitutes which the Y. M.C. A. 
had felt compelled to use. Besides, the 
London market was going dry and prices 
were advancing. Editions were not be- 
ing reprinted, owing to shortness of paper 
and labor. Furthermore, the great Brit- 
ish organizations, which were feeding the 
British armed forces on a huge scale, 
looked with anxiety on American com- 
petition, so that a moral issue was raised. 
The Red Cross was so desirous of 
escaping from this dilemma that it of- 
fered to share its present tonnage with 
us to bring over American reading ma- 
terial for our hospitals in Europe. In- 
deed, under this arrangement, we have 
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made an initial shipment of 25,000 vol- 
umes to France, and instructions have 
been issued for similar dispatch of 5000 
volumes to England, with regular month- 
ly service to follow in each case. 

“The Y. M. C. A. had no tonnage to 
spare, but it could help in another way. 
Men needed books en voyage. The mil- 
itary authorities consented to have us 
put boxes on transports for deck usage. 
The Y. M. C. A. secretaries and the 
chaplains agreed to look out for the 
books en route, to re-box and deliver 
them in port. Here going into their 
warehouses, they would be subject to our 
further orders for distribution. While 
there has been an enormous amount of 
loss in this service, and we are conse- 
quently in negotiation with Washington 
for a change of method, it has been im- 
mensely popular, and thus far our chief 
source of supply overseas. 

And here it is fitting to say that in the 
British Isles our interests are for the 
time to be looked after by Mr. G. H. 
Grubb, of G. P. Putnam’s Sons in Lon- 
don, whom we succeeded in attaching to 
the Y. M. C. A. staff there. A little later, 
when the situation develops more, we 
shall doubtless find it expedient to send 
a special representative over. 

I spoke above about keeping abreast 
of conditions. This reminds me of the 
fifth and last request set down at the end 
of our constitution — “communication 
from time to time of sufficient informa- 
tion to make our organization respon- 
sive to your growing and changing 
need.” Headquarters’ frank compliance 
with that petition constitutes my chief 
embarrassment in appearing here today 
and draws perforce a veil about the Brit- 
ish Isles. So much the best remains un- 
told. Never did our army more strik- 
ingly evince its essentially democratic 
character than when it suffered us to set 
up in the military zone a library service 
based on scientific surveys. We were 
not required to sit off in Paris and con- 
duct correspondence. We could rather 
move freely among the men, make our 
own observations and apply our own 
conclusions. Nor were we_ censored. 
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the result is going to be a unique record, 
and the betrayal of confidence would be 
unthinkable. We are of the brotherhood 
that means to bind the madmen of Cen- 
tral Europe and it is ours to warm the 
hearts and clarify the vision of our 
comrades, 

Survey? The word had not been ut- 
tered in Paris before we came. There 
were no field reports, no visitations. We 
began with a demonstration of the mil- 
itary map at General Headquarters. My 
time in France was spent in keying up 
Yaris and plotting the field. Conse- 
quently when our material at length be- 
gan to arrive it knew just where to go 
and it cannot come too fast to embarrass 
us; nor will the stevedore get a book on 
trench mortars, or anybody the castoffs 
of the garret. 

Again the constitution speaks about a 
pyramid. It is already in course of con- 
struction. We have persuaded our asso- 
ciates to enter a Library Council, of 
which our representative is chairman. 
The other recognized organizations, such 
as the Knights of Columbus and Salva- 
tion Army, will of course be accorded 
membership also. Overlapping of effort 
will thus be checked; systemization and 
improvement of practice secured. 

And here let it be said once for all 
that if we seem to be stressing unduly 
the importance of our liaison with the 
two largest of our associates, we do not 
fail to value the opportunity offered thru 
the smaller ones. 

The Knights of Columbus promise an 
interesting opening a little later. When 
I left France they were deep in plans and 
busy with the cables. 

Make no mistake about it, the service 
of the Salvation Army is keenly appreci- 
ated by the men. It is ably led, evinces 
good strategic sense, has mobility and 
displays its traditional sympathy for the 
orely tried by planting its huts along the 
fringe of fire. The boys speak of simple 
affection shown them and I can well 
believe it, when I recall, as needs must, 
one shining face of which I caught a 
glimpse behind the counter as I peered 
into the doorway at twilight. It is with 
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pleasure and assurance that we have 
made all their huts an initial shipment. 

And the Y. W. C. A. shall not be for- 
gotten. How fine a conception to offer 
what the men so highly value—normal 
relations with normal women. It was 
in a hostess house that one of the pret- 
tiest services I heard of in my whole 
stay in Europe was being rendered. It is 
a classic of benevolence, literally too 
sacred for publication. Right cheerfully 
will our books be sent there. 

Finally, thru the co-operation of Red 
Cross and Y. M. C. A. we have been en- 
abled to make arrangements in Switzer- 
land for serving our prisoners of war in 
Germany and Austria. The Red Cross 
is to furnish foodstuffs, clothing and 
medicine, we are to provide books, and 
the Y. M. C. A. to make other recrea- 
tional provisions, their proposed inde- 
pendent appeal for reading material be- 
ing abandoned. I visited Berne and 
Geneva for this purpose and left behind 
an order for 6000 volumes as an initial 
stock. Further appropriate shipments 
will be made from our stores in France, 
and we shall have the aid of the Y. M. 
C. A. in their distribution. 

To meet all these demands, we have 
established six Dispatch Offices in Amer- 
ica at points of embarkation. According 
to their reports, more than 400,000 vol- 
umes have been sent to the docks so far. 
Mr. Stevenson cables that up to June 
12th 203 points in France had _ been 
reached with first shipments. 

The material goes in classified form in 
standard cases, holding about fifty or 
sixty volumes each. Strongly and neat- 
ly built, with screwed-on top and medial 
shelf, they have, when stacked, the value 
of a sectional bookcase. The inaugura- 
tion of the service was announced orig- 
inally in the Paris newspapers; then by a 
formal circular, mailed out to all cus- 
todians. Finally, each box contains a 
copy of the placard to surmount it, as 
already mentioned, and a set of instruc- 
tions for the librarian in charge. The 
volumes are all labeled and pocketed 
ready for use. 

The miscellaneous box, which nat- 
urally predominates, is made up of three- 
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fourths fiction and one-fourth other re- 
creational material. About one book in 
ten in such cases we aim to take from 
purchased stock. 

The reference and technical books are, 
of course, largely bought. They go in 
cargo for the most part, and their char- 
acter is plainly stenciled on the lid, so 
that they may be appropriately assigned 
in the field without the necessity of 
breaking bulk. 

As to magazines, we have proceeded 
with caution. Displacing, as we have 
so largely, the library work of our asso- 
ciates otherwise, we have hesitated to 
take over also the magazine service, 
which they are maintaining with regu- 
larity and at great expense. However, 
we have made a beginning by inducing 
a certain number of publishers to turn 
over unsold remainders to us, and if the 
Burleson sacks are to resume Overseas 
dispatch and get effective use, we shall 
have to receive, sift and forward them. 
These magazines of ours are all for trench 
usage, non-returnable. 

Thus the cycle is complete from train- 
ing camps in the United States to troop 
trains (as we contemplate) and _ trans- 
ports, from port to the front and back to 
rest station, hospital or captivity; with 
the naval units, whether ashore or at 
sea, from the British Isles to the Mediter- 
ranean, we follow the flag. 

Complete, did I say? Not till the boys 
get home again. The war is going to end 
one of these days, but repatriation will 
take a year or two. To combat the perils 
of reaction and to prepare for civilian 
life, the army is to be put to school dur- 
ing that period. We have our eyes al- 
ready on that wonderful opportunity. 

And then, France, glorious France, 
blood-redeemed, has heard of the Amer- 
ican public library, which, finding literal 
translation inadequate, it dignifies with 
the sobriquet, Maison de Tous, The 
People’s House. A great organization 
headed by the President of the Republic, 
planning for the social reconstruction of 
France after the war, has decided to 
transplant this unique institution and 
make it the center of the plan. Our aid 
is asked. Who can foresee the result? 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE: ITS ORGANIZATION* 


By Carotine Wesster, Library Organizer, New York State Library 


Tuose of us who have been interested in 
the library war service realize very fully 
the effect upon our own work of Amer- 
ica’s leisurely method of entering the 
war. 

If our own soldiers had been on the 
firing line 72 hours after Congress de- 
clared war, if we had heard the tramp, 
tramp of soldiers’ feet going by all day 
and all night from the moment the Presi- 
dent signed the declaration of war, or if 
we had known that our fleet was playing 
watch dog in the North Sea and that a 
battle was imminent at any moment, our 
whole trend of thought for the develop- 
ment of library work would have been 
different. 

Those of us who were especially in- 
terested in ministering to the sick and 
wounded would have spent sleepless 
nights planning how we could best serve 
the wounded who would be in our midst 
within a few weeks. We too would have 
thought first of the men in the hospitals 
and on the hospital ships. We would not 
have had to wait for one of our own hos- 
pital ships off Panama to signal to the 
Australians coming thru the canal, “We 
want books.” 

Thanks to our first line of defense, the 
British navy, and our second line of de- 
fense, the armies of our allies, library 
work like almost all other war work for 
the first year has been given over to pre- 
paring our fighting man for the part he 
is to take in the conflict. But he is over 
there now and is in the fight, so it is 
Sammy wounded and Sammy sick, per- 
haps never able to take his part in the 
front ranks again, of whom we must now 
think. 

It was late in February that the War 
Service Committee decided that some 
systematic service to the hospitals should 
be undertaken. Before that a few camp 
librarians had felt the importance of this 
branch of the work and had sent collec- 
tions of books to the hospitals, some- 


*Read at A. L. A. Conference, Saratoga Springs, 
July 2, 1918. 


times to a chaplain, sometimes to the 
Y. M. C. A., Red Cross or medical officer 
in command, but in the flood of other 
work no “follow up” had been possible 
and often the books sent were not even 
unpacked. The Red Cross or the Y had 
at many of the hospitals collections of 
books numbering from three to four 
thousand miscellaneaous books. They 
were donated in most cases by loving 
friends, and evidently donated on the 
supposition that anything was good 
enough for a soldier. The represent- 
atives of the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
at the hospitals were already overworked 
and their interest in books, except in rare 
cases, was secondary. 

The first step of course in establishing 
library service was to get authoritative 
information from the Surgeon General's 
Office and the Navy Department con- 
cerning the number of hospitals and their 
size, and from the Red Cross the plans 
for the development of their work at con- 
valescent houses and their attitude 
toward library work. 

Second, to learn the attitude of the 
medical officers in command to the work 
of the A. L. A., for in the last analysis it 
is the medical officer in command who 
controls hospital life and no matter how 
enthusiastic a chaplain, a Red Cross or 
a Y representative may be about library 
work, it can have no official recognition 
until approved by the M. O. C. 

Last but not least in importance was 
to find suitable people for the work, for 
many who seem especially adapted to 
hospital library work have a distaste for 
it, and some in their zeal for war ser- 
vice sign for hospital library work when 
they are in no way adapted to it. 

For a_ hospital librarian personality 
counts high, book knowledge and a love 
of books are essential, but alas this taste 
is often left out of one who would pass 
muster on technical training and organ- 
izing ability. This last is essential where 
new work is to be started. (Immediate 
availability and geographical proximity 
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must also be given consideration, which 
complicates selection.) 

After the Surgeon General, the Navy 
Department and the Red Cross were ap- 
proached and their co-operation assured. 
Headquarters sent to every camp libra- 
rian a request that he take up with the 
medical officer in command the question 
of a library at the base hospital and the 
appointment of a base hospital librarian, 
but at all the army and navy hospitals 
Headquarters dealt directly with the 
medical officer in command sending him 
a personal letter enclosing a question- 
naire which he was asked to fill out and 
return. The responses from this ques- 
tionnaire gave a basis for procedure. The 
hospitals seemed to be interested in book 
service solely. It was only after personal 
interviews with the medical officer in com- 
mand at some of the hospitals that the 
latter was willing to have an organizer or 
library visitor go on the wards. The army 
hospitals all wanted books, and the replies 
to the question “Would a representative of 
the A. L. A. be acceptable” to take charge 
of the library, ranged from “We do not need 
a librarian, the chaplain has charge of 
the library” to “Please send some one im- 
mediately.” It is a tribute to the women 
sent to these hospitals that in every case 
where the medical officer in command 
was sure that all he needed was an organ- 
izer to get the work started, when the 
work of organization was completed, it 
was the same medical officer in command 
who insisted that a permanent librarian 
be appointed to the staff.* 

The demand for books for the hos- 
pitals in this country has been very much 
along the lines asked for at the camps. 
Technical books, simple French books, 
primers for the foreign born who are 
just learning to read. One hospital libra- 
rian reports in one day requests ranging 
from a primer by a man in the wards to 
a book on ancient Greek scales in which 
a musician was interested. The man in 


*When Miss Kathleen Jones, who had been or- 
ganizing the library work at Williamsbridge (U. S. 
A. General Hospital No. 1) completed the work the 


medical officer in command was so upset at the 
thought that he was to be left without a librarian 
that he wired headquarters “Competent librarian 


needed and demanded.” 
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the hospital in this country is rebellious 
at being there, rebellious because he is 
missing so much of his work and will be 
so far behind his companions when he 
gets out, so beside the story and picture 
books for the sick man the convalescent 
must have the books that will make it 
possible for him to keep up with his 
work. Following is a list sent in by a 
Red Cross worker for books that were 
requested after an afternoon’s visit to 
several of the wards: 


Books on applied chemistry 

Books on radio activity 

25 military books (regular list) 

The work-house ward. Lady Gregory 
Military aeroplanes. Loening 

Flying, some pract‘cal experiences 

The aeroplane speaks 

Book on the manufacture and grading of 
lumber 

Book on instruction for a beginner in the 
Quartermaster’s Dept. 

Columbia War Paper 17 

The future of the disabled soldier. Wil- 
liam Wood Co. 

Publications on different subjects connected 
with motor mechanics. Govt. Printing 
Office 


The hospital from which this list came 
is largely filled with men who have not 
been over, but for the hospitals on this 
side which are receiving men from over 
there, the demands are different. Books 
are selected by the librarians for their 
therapeutic and remedial value. It is not 
technical books teaching the soldier how 
to fight that are asked for, but books 
that will help him to live, bright picture 
books that will take his mind from the 
horrors he has seen, good stories, poetry, 
books dealing with the fundamentals in 
life. Books that help him to adjust him- 
self to life under entirely changed con- 
ditions. 

There is not time to go into details 
connected with the organization of li- 
braries at particular hospitals and the 
line to be drawn between service ren- 
dered by the Surgeon General’s Office 
and the American Library Association. 

Suggestions for the organization of 
hospital libraries have been sent out 
from headquarters which will probably 
have to be modified to suit particular cases. 
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These take up on general lines the prob- 
lems that will be met by every hospital li- 
brarian. They consider service to the 
medical and nursing corps, the enlisted men 
and orderlies, as well as the service to the 
very sick, the wounded and the convalescent 
man. 

Altho the American Library Association 
is now giving book service to a chain of 
hospitals reaching from San Domingo to 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, altho satisfactory 
relations have been established with the 
Red Cross for library work in convalescent 
houses and they are giving not only the 
use of a room and shelving for books but 
in their new houses are providing living 
quarters for librarians, and altho the Amer- 
ican Library Association has given the Red 
Cross 25,000 books for the use of the hos- 
pitals in France, nothing more than a start 
has been made as far as hospital work is 
concerned. 

Little or nothing has been done toward 
co-ordinating our work with the occupa- 
tional and vocational work to be done in the 
hospitals and little or nothing has been 
done for the hospitals overseas. 

A great reconstruction hospital is being 
built in Boston which is to be devoted en- 
tirely to the re-education of the handi- 
capped. In Canada there are training shops 
in connection with the convalescent hos- 
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pitals. It is not unlikely that shops of the 
same kind will be built here. If this is so 
librarians with specialized training in all 
branches of technical library work will be 
needed. 

The 25,000 books sent to the Red Cross 
will stop the gap over there for a time but 
when one considers the size and number of 
the hospitals in England and France for 
our troops, the gap will not be filled for 
long. The Red Cross reports 50 Red Cross 
Units that have gone over, each equipped 
to care for a hospital of from one to two 
thousand beds. We know of two ten thou- 
sand bed hospitals that are being con- 
structed in southern France. We know 
that the Red Cross is calling for 25,000 
nurses between now and the first of Janu- 
ary. This means a provision for 250,000 
men, for the Red Cross estimates ten men 
to a nurse. This much we do know and 
there are doubtless other hospitals about 
which we know nothing, but with these fig- 
ures before us it takes no great flight of the 
imagination to know that as far as hos- 
pital service is concerned our big work is 
before us. 

And as the aim of the first part of library 
war service has been to make better fight- 
ers of our men, the aim of this second and 
equally important phase will be to make 
better men of our fighters and defenders. 


WHAT A MAN READS IN HOSPITAL* 


By Miriam E. Carey 


Wuart a man reads in a hospital depends 
on two things: the man himself and the 
supply of books. 

To put a man to bed does not alter him 
fundamentally. He is the same in most 
respects that he was before he took off his 
uniform and donned pajamas and a bath 
robe. His education, tastes and habits are 
unchanged and what he reads in a hos- 
pital will be influenced by these and other 
endowments and personal qualities. 

If he is an educated man with a taste 
for books and the library habit, he will 


* Read at the A. L. A. conference at Saratoga, 
July 2, 1918. 


call for something to read almost as soon 
as he comes out from the ether. But if he 
is ignorant and illiterate it will never occur 
to him that books could make hospital life 
more endurable and he will as a rule make 
no effort to get in touch with the library. 
To have the reading habit, therefore, 
is all to the good. Foreseeing his condition 
after the operation is over, the bookish man 
often secures a story in advance in order 
to insure its companionship when he is in 
pain. What he will want to read at this 
stage of his hospital experience will not be 
something classical. Far from it. He 
wants something crude and thrilling and 
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absorbing. Therefore, a hospital librarian, 
desirous of getting a soldier what he wants 
to read, must be prepared to brave the 
censure of other librarians, and sometimes 
set aside the sacred standards of the pro- 
fession. 

The character and degree of his illness 
will govern the amount of reading he will 
wish to do and be permitted to do. If he 
is a surgical case—to speak in the hospital 
vernacular—books will be his greatest re- 
source. They will distract his attention 
from his pain and will help to pass away 
the long days of convalescence. The 
surgical wards of a hospital are the liveli- 
est district which the librarian visits. She 
goes to them prepared to make a leisurely 
survey of the ward, visiting with the 
patients who dearly love to talk things over, 
and taking notes everywhere of special 
books which are wanted. On a Monday, 
I am told, the men on the surgical wards 
are positively hungry for books. The easy- 
going charging system which we found ade- 
quate encourages them to pass from hand 
to hand the books they specially like, but 
by Monday they feel that they have ex- 
hausted all resources and expect something 
directly from the hands of the librarian. 

Very sick men—men with fevers and 
other troubles that reduce the strength and 
weaken the mentality, do not wish to read 
nor would they be able to withstand the 
fatigue of holding a book and concentrat- 
ing attention upon it. 

To be laid up in a hospital is undoubtedly 
a great trial for an ambitious man eager 
to master his work and excel in it. A 
soldier who has reached the height of being 
willing and glad to die for his country if 
necessary may be forgiven if he grumbles 
a bit over being quarantined for three 
weeks because he has contracted mumps 
or measles. Very many of the soldiers in 
the camps have had this trying experience. 
And the “state of mind” produced by it 
will create a need which books can satisfy 
more easily than any other medium. A 
sick officer is a very unhappy man. What 
he wants at first is distraction, pure and 
simple. Detective stories, the more lurid 
the better, are his initial demand. Later 
on, if he is a bookish man he will browse 
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in the library by the hour and enjoy its 
choicest contents. All the men who are 
quarantined want first of all distraction, as 
does the officer, but before they are released 
they will ask for the sorts of books they 
liked and were accustomed to have before 
their sickness began. It is not unusual for 
such men to wish to keep up with the 
studies they were pursuing so that the 
range of the demand for books is about 
as wide as the universe and the librarian 
needs to be both resourceful and energetic 
to supply all that is asked for. 

Thruout the hospital there will be many 
men who are anxious about their families; 
perhaps they are afraid the mortgage will 
be foreclosed and the old mother turned 
out of her home. Very many others are 
frankly home-sick. The doctors say that 
there is nothing really the matter with most 
of the sick soldiers except sheer home- 
sickness. What does a home-sick man 
choose for his reading? Probably what he 
secretly craves is an old-fashioned love 
story and the librarian always takes a few 
with her altho at the outset she did not 
expect to find much call for such books. 
However, human nature is very much the 
same everywhere and the man who is sick 
is more like his mother than his father. 
This state of mind is, however, fleeting and 
the home-sick man will be wanting western 
yarns and other former favorites very 
soon. 

Among these sick soldiers there are large 
numbers in every ward who have never 
formed the reading habit. Some of these 
are wholly illiterate and cannot read in any 
language; others are of foreign birth and 
can read only in their mother-tongue; still 
others have some education but no taste 
for books. Yet the hours of convalescence 
drag as slowly for these men as for the 
others. Cannot the librarian do something? 
For hers is the only service that can reach 
the minds and spirits of these men with 
something tangible. To these men the 
scrap-books which have been so carefully 
prepared at certain points are a wonderful 
source of distraction. To attempt to carry 
on a hospital library without scrap-books 
would seem impossible. They can be put 
into the hands of all sorts of men and sel- 
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dom fail to give some pleasure. Pictures 
also are of great service. The secret of 
successful and continued use of scrap-bcoks 
in hospitals lies in the librarians’ method of 
issuing them regularly from the library, 
inspecting them carefully after they are 
brought back from the wards, and never 
allowing them to accumulate and become 
idle there. 

Scrap-books and pictures are used on 
the wards set aside for the men returned 
from overseas suffering from shell-shock 
and in other ways nervously shattered. The 
National Geographic Magazine has proved 
very helpful especially as the old numbers 
are as entertaining as the current ones and 
therefore can be had in larger numbers. 
The pictures will attract and hold the atten- 
tion of a man sunk in despondency and 
dificult to arouse in any way. It was 
thought by some of us that small editions 
of good books would be gladly taken by 
sick and nervous men who would dread 
to undertake a large book and incur the 
fatigue of reading. But in “real life” we 
have found only a moderate demand for 
small books. A book as large as Horna- 
day’s “Camp-fires in the Canadian Rockies” 
was changed from a bright clean copy to 
a soiled and worn one because it made a 
hit on a ward and was passed from hand 
to hand and read many times in spite 
of its size and weight. Hic fabula docet 
that a man will read “what he'd ruther” 
no matter what the drawbacks. 

What a man reads in a hospital depends 
on whether he ever had the reading habit 
and on the character of his sickness and his 
state of mind. If he is discontented he 
wants diversion pure and simple and wants 
it sufficiently vigorous to take him out of 
himself; if he is home-sick he may want 
a love-story; if he is nervous and broken 
down he may need to be coaxed and en- 
couraged to make an effort to read. 

But what a man reads in a hospital must 
depend first of all on the book supply. As 
you are well aware, the books for the 
soldiers are gifts from the whole nation. 
Fiction is supplied almost wholly from 
this source and much of the non-fiction. 
In selecting books from the “drive” for 
the hospital branches of the camp libra- 
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ries bright colored and clean bindings, clear 
print, and medium size are to be first choice. 
As one librarian says, “A cheap book queers 
a whole collection.” 

Technical books in large numbers must 
be supplied for student soldiers of whom 
there are many in every camp. They long 
to keep up with their work, and the A. L. A. 
has met their needs splendidly. Books in 
foreign languages must be on hand also. 
There is nothing more wistful than the 
Italian who asks “Have you a little poetry 
maybe?” Or the Pole brooding over the 
tragedy of his country and longing for a 
sight of the literature he is familiar with. 

But what shall be done for the large 
numbers of illiterate and under-educated 
men in the hospitals? Is there nothing 
for them until they learn to read? If a 
man can read even a little his case is quite 
within our reach. There are many books 
written in simple English which must be 
furnished to hospital libraries if anything 
is to be done for these men. The “book 
drive” with all its prodigality failed to bring 
many so-called boys’ book. These and 
other books which boys have tried out and 
adopted would be most valuable in every 
camp for many of them are of lasting inter- 
est to all men. 

In most respects it would seem that the 
problem of book supply for the hospital 
library is similar to that of the camp library. 
In fact, there is not much difference except 
that the hospital needs recreational and in- 
spirational books primarily but must be 
able to meet other demands as well. And 
as the source of supply of most of the 
hospital libraries is the camp library of 
which it is a branch, its ultimate success 
depends largely on the equipment and man- 
agement of the central plant. 

What a man reads in a hospital depends 
on the man himself and upon what he can 
get to read. It also depends upon the way 
in which books are presented to him almost 
as much as the books themselves. Given a 
suitable selection of books and the personal 
attention of a sympathetic, resourceful, 
competent—which means trained—librarian 
and the man in the hospital will read more 
books in a given time than the man who has 
more liberty but less leisure, 
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WHAT A BASE HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN SHOULD 


KNOW—OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF TRAINING* 


Osviousty, the first thing a hospital li- 
brarian should know is something of hos- 
pital organization. To all outsiders, the 
information that every large hospital, even 
in times of peace, is organized and admin- 
istered under such strict rules and dis- 
cipline and with such regard to rank of 
staff and employes as to be almost military 
in character, comes as an amazing discov- 
ery. 

Do you know that in the ordinary hos- 
pital—general, state or private—the Super- 
intendent is the apex of the cone, so to 
speak; that immediately surrounding him 
are the widening circles of the medical 
staff: first and second assistant physicians, 
junior assistants, internes, then the matron 
or superintendent of nurses, the heads of 
departments, as steward, dietitian, chief 
clerk, gymnasium instructor and librarian 
(if there is one); next the assistants, un- 
der clerks, stenographers, etc.; then the 
training-school: supervisors, head nurses 
and pupil nurses; last the other employes— 
engineers, firemen, electricians, carpenters, 
porters, cooks, laundry and ward maids— 
all the vast army needed to keep the ma- 
chinery running smoothly. Each depart- 
ment is under its own head, who, in turn, 
is responsible to the medical superintendent 
or the chief administrator, and every per- 
son has his fixed place and rank. Nurses 
must rise when a physician enters the ward 
or room and remain standing till he goes 
out. If there is a training school for men 
as well as women nurses the discipline is 
especially strict. 

Now translate all this into military terms 
and you have the commanding officer, who 
is a colonel, in place of the superintendent, 
surrounded by his majors, captains and 
lieutenants, who comprise the medical staff. 
The administrative staff is composed of the 
adjutant, the quartermaster, the chaplain 
and other officers; the non-commissioned 
officers, wardmasters, clerks, stenographers, 


*Read before the A. L. A. at the Saratoga 
conference, July 2, 1918. 


By Evita KatuLeen Jones, Librarian, Mc Lean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 


carpenters, etc., who are enlisted men; the 
nursing corps, consisting of women, headed 
by the chief nurse who is responsible for 
their work and behavior and must disci- 
pline them if they break rules. The nurses 
and the enlisted men are not allowed to 
speak to each other except to give and 
receive orders. 

The chaplain is in charge of the educa- 
tional and recreational as well as religious 
activities of the hospital, therefore the 
library nominally is under his command, 
tho in most cases he has so many other 
things to attend to that he is glad to let 
the librarian take the initiative and go to 
the commanding officer for orders and per- 
missions. 

Besides all this personnel, there are the 
patients, for whose benefit the hospital is 
organized and carried on. The library must 
take into consideration the needs of all 
these persons—patients, officers, nurses and 
enlisted men—numbering anywhere from a 
few hundred to several thousand. 

Now there are several varieties of army 
hospitals, but the only ones which concern 
us are: the base hospitals connected with 
training camps, the general military (or 
naval) hospitals and the “reconstruction 
hospitals,” not connected with any camp. 
In the first, therefore, the library has the 
camp library to draw upon for help and for 
books; in the second and third she must 
rely upon the nearest large public library 
and dispatch office. 

The training-camp base hospital receives 
the men from that camp; cases of measles, 
scarlet fever, pneumonia, etc., which go into 
the medical wards; accident and operative 
cases, assigned to the surgical wards; men- 
tal cases, including epileptics and feeble- 
minded, who are put in the psychiatric 
wards. 

The general hospitals, unconnected with 
any camp, receive the chronic or severe 
cases from the camp hospitals, the troop 
ships or the various fronts; shell-shock, 
gassed, sick and wounded men from France. 
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The reconstruction hospitals take the 
crippled soldiers and teach them trades and 
occupations, fit them with new arms and 
legs, and turn them out prepared to earn 
their own livings. In addition, there will 
be, of course, the hospitals for chronic 
cases who must be cared for all their lives 
by the government. Ali these hospitals will 
be more or less permanent institutions and 
the libraries in them should be placed at 
the outset on a permanent footing. Here, 
especially, the librarian should be enlisted 
for the duration of the war or longer; fre- 
quent changes will be disastrous. 

In these hospitals, then, we have a large 
community of men and women isolated 
from the rest of the world (for even in 
the training camps the base hospital is 
placed way off in one corner), away from 
camp activities or outside recreation. They 
must have recreation, so along comes the 
Red Cross and puts up a house for the 
use of the convalescent patients and makes 
it as homelike as possible. They must have 
books and magazines, for these armies of 
this world war are reading men, called from 
all walks of life, so the A. L. A. offers to 
provide books and certain periodicals and 
a librarian if the hospital will provide the 
room or building, the shelving and a few 
other things. 

Now arises the question of housing the 
library. Shall it be in the Red Cross build- 
ing, which generously offers its wall space 
and perhaps a room for its use, or shall we 
ask for a separate building—the chapel, 
perhaps—and set up housekeeping for our- 
selves? This is a nice question, for there 
is much to be said on both sides. The Red 
Cross house furnishes a pretty and very 
popular place, but it’is noisy, for either 
the pianola or the piano is going from 
morning till night and sometimes there is 
a billiard room also; the nurses and en- 
listed men are not supposed to use these 
rooms till after hours (late in the evening) 
and, when all is said and done, the librarian 
is a guest in the Red Cross house and has 
not the same freedom which she would have 
in a home of her own. 

On the other hand, while the separate 
room or building will not prove so popular 
with the convalescent patients, it is a boon 
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to the enlisted men, who can run in at 
noon mess and from supper till bedtime, 
read the papers, magazines and books and 
have a pretty, quiet and comfortable place 
to sit and a woman to talk to—things he 
cannot get at the Y. M. C. A., which is 
the enlisted man’s only recreation room. 
Moreover, in a separate house, the libra- 
rian can impress her own individuality 
upon it, making it pretty and attractive, 
with lots of color, yet keeping it masculine; 
can put up maps, pictures, and use bulle- 
tin boards for publicity purposes as she 
pleases, can have a quiet place in which 
to work and to make her plans for the 
different branch libraries in the Red Cross 
house, nurses’ quarters, officers’ quarters, 
etc., and plan her ward libraries for the 
next day. For the hospital librarian will 
spend her mornings on the wards, taking 
magazines, books and scrapbooks to the 
bed-patients, talking to them and cheering 
them up. 

Whichever plan is carried out, the libra- 
rian must work in close co-operation with 
the Red Cross people and the Y. M. C. A., 
for all are doing the same sort of work. 
And there is always at least one woman 
resident in the Red Cross house with whom 
the librarian will naturally associate. 

This brings us to the next thing a hos- 
pital librarian ought to know—her living 
conditions and social status. Both of these 
are rather unsatisfactory at present, for 
women are now for the first time in the 
history of the world being admitted into 
army life in other capacities than that of 
nurse, and, naturally, there is no place for 
them and they have no rank. The nurses’ 
quarters, where most of them are now 
housed, are crowded and not very comfort- 
able. In some hospitals, in or near a town, 
the commanding officer prefers to furnish 
transportation and have the librarian live 
outside. This is really the most comfortable 
for the librarian. It has just been arranged 
with the Red Cross Headquarters at Wash- 
ington to have the librarians room and 
eat in their houses, but this is possible 
only in the new type of house with several 
chambers, and then only when these cham- 
bers are not needed for families of very 
sick boys. There are, then, three possibil- 
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ities of housing, all of them calling for 
meals in the hospital either in officers’ mess, 
nurses’ quarters or Red Cross House. 
Under the very best conditions living is 
not luxurious to say the least, and some- 
times it is disagreeable, but the librarian 
should thoroly understand all this before 
she undertakes the work and remember 
always that we women were not invited to 
enter this world of men and if we do in- 
trude we must bear ourselves as good sol- 
diers and not complain of hard beds, soiled 
table linen, lack of bathrooms, suffocating 
heat and dust in summer, freezing cold in 
winter, and tobacco smoke all the time. 

All this brings us to the librarian her- 
self—her qualifications for a position in- 
volving delicate readjustments of all her 
previous conceptions of living and work- 
ing. What is the first qualification de- 
manded? Library training? 

Now I expect a storm of protest from 
all you A. L. A. people, but I most em- 
phatically put that at the very end. Mind, 
I do not say she need not have any library 
training, for she should have the funda- 
mental principles, but first of all she must 
have certain traits of character which are 
indispensable if we wish to make these 
base hospital libraries a success—and we 
cannot afford to have a single one a failure! 

First of all, she must be mature. A 
camp is no place for a young girl anyway, 
and in a base hospital, where the librarian 
comes into such close contact with so many 
men, she must be able to meet officers with 
dignity, chaperone the nurses, and mother 
the boys. The officers do not want a young 
girl—in fact, they will not have her! She 
is only an embarrassing adjunct. The chief 
nurse does not want her—she already has 
the responsibility of from one to three hun- 
dred other girls. The enlisted men don’t 
want her—they are so keen on their job 
that girls (except the one girl back home 
that almost every one of them has, appar- 
ently) do not exist. The patients don’t 
want her—they want some one they can 
talk to as they would their mothers, for 
when these soldiers of ours are sick in 
hospital they are just homesick boys and 
they want to be mothered, and a young girl 
can’t do that. As one sailor affectionately 


told the librarian at his naval station, “You 
are mother and grandmother and aunt and 
sister and sweetheart all in one.” Ob- 
viously a young girl can’t be grandmother 
to a lot of boys! Accept this great, out- 
standing fact, then, that young girls are 
not wanted in camp and that for once mid- 
dle-aged women are at a premium—if they 
are the right kind. 

Second, the librarian must be dignified. 
In any institution where so many men and 
women are living in such cramped quar- 
ters and pursue the same routine day after 
day, there are bound to be petty jealousies, 
gossip, scandal and quarrels. The librarian 
must keep her dignity, take sides with none, 
be friends with all. She must bear herself 
so that neither officers nor men will dare 
to be familiar with her. 

She must be loyal to the hospital and 
her superior officers. No longer is the 
library the supremely important thing—the 
hospital and what it stands for is that—and 
only as the library is subordinated to and 
serves the needs of the hospital is it efficient 
or necessary. 

The librarian must be able not only to 
take orders and accept a reprimand in a 
soldierly spirit but she must be able to give 
orders tersely and explicitly. The common 
soldier is not supposed to think for him- 
self but he is trained to obey orders. She 
must know how to approach the command- 
ing officer or other officers with a well- 
formulated plan to be accepted or vetoed by 
them; she must not waste their time and 
patience by asking help in deciding which 
of two or three plans might better be car- 
ried out; she is liable to a curt dismissal 
if she does. 

She must not be sensitive and she must 
not be sentimental. Sympathy the boys 
want, but how they do hate to be wept 
over! 

If in addition to all these admirable 
traits the librarian can sing, play, draw, 
paint, play games, get up impromptu enter- 
tainments on rainy days or dull evenings 
when the boys will not respond to ordinary 
methods of cheering up, or if she is skilled 
in any branch of handicrafts and can teach 
the boys to do things—then she is indeed a 
treasure and the possession of any of these 
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accomplishments might well balance a lack 
of library training. 

Still, we cannot overlook the undeniable 
fact that a librarian is supposed to deal 
with books, and it is very essential that 
she should know them well, have read 
them, enjoyed them and be able to inter- 
est the boys in them. The boys want 
detective and “wild west” stories, adven- 
ture, romance and poetry when they are 
sick; she must be able to select them off- 
hand. When they are convalescing they 
are restless, eager to get back into the 
game, and they fret for fear they will 
get behind in their classes and the other 
men will get to France before they do. 
Then they demand books on gas engines, 
turbines, radio and wireless, trigonometries, 
all sorts of things a woman knows little 
about. The librarian must know how to 
get these books and, what is more, must be 
thrilled when the eager boys show her 
pages of “beautiful” tables of logarithms, 
pictures of milling machines, and explain 
to her “how the wheels go round.” Em- 
phatically, she must know books as well as 
love boys. 

Don’t I advocate library training? Most 
assuredly I do! I have been trying for 
seven years to get the large private hos- 
pitals to put in good libraries and trained 
librarians just because I know how much 
more efficien’ training makes a person. Yet 
it is 1 fact that in a hospital library you 
must forget all the rules you have learned 
except the fundamentals. The camp libra- 
ries have learned this too. They have found 
that it takes all their time to get books out 
fast enough for the men to read them—so 
eager are they—and that a book circulates 
just as well and isn’t lost any oftener if 
it isn’t in an accession book or a’ card 
catalog or even a shelf-list, and if it hasn’t 
an elaborate book and name card. These 
camps have taught us librarians many 
things and one is to forget rules and re- 
member only books and people. I have 
heard of a librarian who “is the sort of 
librarian to whom a book is something to 
be cataloged.” We do not want that sort 
in our base hospitals. 

Nevertheless, in order to forget things 
one must first have learned them, and even 
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a hospital librarian must have some rudi- 
ments of librarianship, tho these can be 
learned while personality cannot. Given 
two applicants of equally charming per- 
sonality, knowledge of books and love of 
boys, one a trained librarian and the other 
not, I would give preference to the trained 
librarian. But, given a rather colorless, 
ineffectual sort of person who is an expert 
librarian and another applicant who has 
traveled extensively, speaks French, Italian 
and a few other languages, has a keen sense 
of humor and is interesting to meet, but 
has no library experience except a knowl- 
edge of books, certainly I would prefer the 
latter, tho I would suggest that she learn 
enough about classification, cataloging and 
a few other things to enable her to carry on 
the library. 

Even a trained librarian going from a 
public or a college library into a hospital 
must, I think, be bewildered at first by the 
utterly changed conditions and new prob- 
lems. It is no longer library first, every- 
thing done according to approved method, 
books all in order, readers coming to you, 
but hospital first, last and always, books 
suited to the patients to whom you must 
take them, previous methods often inade- 
quate, individuality and ingenuity needed. 
In the fifteen years since I left a college 
library to enter that of a hospital I had for- 
gotten all this till I found several of the 
base hospital librarians confronting these 
same problems and just as bewildered as 
I remember to have been. One such libra- 
rian said to me, “I see I must revise all my 
ideas of library work.” 

Realizing something of this and knowing 
the value of personality even without train- 
ing, it was suggested by Headquarters that 
a short course of supplementary training 
for base hospital work might be introduced 
into some of the schools for library science. 
Such a course is being worked out at Sim- 
mons College this summer. This library 
school was chosen because it is near sev- 
eral large general hospitals and near Mc- 
Lean Hospital, which is acknowledged to 
have the most beautiful library of any hos- 
pital in the country, near a training camp, 
a naval base hospital, a large public library 
which is the center of war activities, an 
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A. L. A. Dispatch Office and several schools 
for training teachers in occupational the- 
rapy and trades for reconstruction hospitals. 
Visits to such places give an idea of all 
kinds of hospital and war library service. 

This course, as it is organized, includes 
lectures on hospital and camp conditions; 
housing the libraries; qualifications and 
duties of librarians; care of the medical 
library; publicity methods; relations of base 
hospital libraries to A. L. A. Headquarters 
and to camp libraries. Also lectures on 
book selection and ways of getting books 
to patients, officers and nurses, with brief 
analysis of detective, mystery and secret 
service stories; wild west and adventure; 
romance and love stories and the little 
books for bed patients (including scrap- 
books); poetry, essays, drama and art; 
books in French and other languages and 
the opportunity to teach foreigners Eng- 
lish and our boys French; travel, history 
and war books; outdoor books, games, occu- 
pations and handicrafts; books on mechan- 
ics, engines, etc.; some of the camp refer- 
ence books. These lectures are for all the 
students. In addition, those who are not 
trained librarians have lectures and prac- 
tice work in simple classification, catalog- 
ing, shelf-listing, charging, filing, alphabet- 
ing, care of periodicals and newspapers. 
The whole class should also have some 
practical experience in sorting gift books 
and discarding the problem novels and 
trash. 

In order to ascertain the amount of in- 
itiative of the students, examination might 
be given along these lines: Make out 
lists of forty or fifty books suited to bed 
patients, convalescents, officers and enlisted 
men. Plan a library housed in the Red 
Cross house (new type) and also in a sepa- 
rate building or room. Outline a plan of 
advertising the library thruout the hos- 
pital. Tell what special qualifications each 
applicant thinks she has for entertaining 
boys or being helpful to them. 

Such a course should enable the base 
hospital librarian to approach her peculiar 
problems with confidence instead of be- 
wilderment, and so prove of practical! value. 
It also should provide an especially well- 


equipped personnel from which A. L. A. 
Headquarters may draw to provide satis- 
factory librarians for the rapidly increasing 
number of base hospitals thruout the 
country. 


INFORMATION FOR WOMEN SEEK- 
ING WAR SERVICE 


Women who want to prepare themselves 
for war service will find in the Free Refer- 
ence Library conducted by the Woman's 
Educational and Industrial Union (264 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass.) announce- 
ments of a number of special training 
courses. These include courses for war 
nurses, for Red Cross Home Service work- 
ers, draughtsmen, employment managers, 
file clerks, secretaries, dietitians, and re- 
construction aides. 

Notices of civil service positions open 
to women both state and federal, are kept 
on file and may be consulted by anyone 
interested. 

A list of summer war-time training 
courses has just been prepared by the li- 
brary. Reading lists on a number of new 
occupations for women is another part of 
the library collection. The library is freely 
open to the public for reference use. 

An extremely valuable publication in the 
collection is a compilation on “Opportuni- 
ties for war-time training for women in 
New York City in the summer of 1918.” 
This is prepared by the Clearing House 
for War-Time Training for Women in 
co-operation with the Intercollegiate Bu- 
reau of Occupations, whose headquarters 
are in New York. It is a printed direc- 
tory of 107 pages, giving detailed informa- 
tion regarding all forms of special war 
courses open to women in New York. The 
arrangement is alphabetical by subject with 
a list of the schools giving such work. 
Length of course, admission requirements, 
and scope of course are given. 

There is no printed list covering this 
field for Boston. A list of the courses given 
last winter was published in the January 
number of Special Libraries, which was 
devoted to the subject of women and war- 
time problems. 
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SENDING BOOKS ‘“‘OVER THERE’’—THE DAY’S 
WORK IN HOBOKEN* 


By Asa Don Dicktinson, Dispatch Agent 


Our days at the Hoboken Dispatch 
Office are full of interest and incident. 
Starting in January with one, we now 
occupy four of the pleasantest saloons in 
a town which has ever been famous both 
for bar-rooms and Germans. We are but 
one block back from the waterfront. The 
Leviathan docks just around the corner. 
Daily an intermittent stream of very sober- 
looking soldiers passes our door. They are 
on the long trail which in another moment 
will bring their feet to the gang-plank of a 
transport. 

But we cannot afford to gaze long at 
the surroundings. The day’s work at 
Hoboken means that 6000 books must be 
sent overseas, and this involves a good deal 
of hard work. Six thousand a day means 
750 an hour, 12 a minute, I every 5 seconds. 
If 6000 books are to be dispatched daily, 
6000 must be received, acknowledged, un- 
packed, and prepared for shipment daily. 
They come in lots of all sizes, from a single 
“Baedeker” up to 20,000 books at once. 
Ten per cent are purchased books, and 
these entail ordering and bill checking. 
They come in all sorts of ways: by quarter- 
master’s freight, by freight prepaid, by 
freight collect, by express prepaid, by ex- 
press collect, by parcel post, by moving 
van, wagon or limousine, by lighter and 
by hand. They come with all sorts of ad- 
dresses, they come in every possible sort 
of package—nearly 100 packages a day, 
which should all receive attention on the 
day of their arrival, for the next day will 
bring as many more. The books must all 
be carefully inspected, of course, and a cer- 
tain number of “unsuitables” will have to 
be disposed of. The very large majority 
of books which pass inspection must be 
roughly classified, and each must contain 
our bookplate, book-pocket, and book-card 
bearing the author’s surname and a brief 
title. (Blessings on the librarian who sees 
that the books he sends us are carefully 
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conference at 


prepared for shipment. The shelf-list card 
is not required in our work. Co-operating 
friends, all please take notice if you would 
Save useless labor.) 

After the books are made up into care- 
fully proportioned little libraries of about 
seventy-five volumes each, they are packed 
in our regulation shipping book-cases. In 
each box are placed directions to the ama- 
teur librarians who are to care for the 
books overseas. And finally there is the 
sealing, stencilling and shipping of the 
boxes. Some are for use on the transports 
and later “over there”; some for cargo 
shipment as part of 50 tons a month asked 
for by General Pershing; some are for ship- 
ment to one or other of the Naval Bases; 
or to the Red Cross; or to some particular 
ship in local waters. About 80 boxes go out 
each day. Ninety-nine, 7425 books, is the 
one-day record so far. Each should bear 
three pasted labels and on the average five 
stencillings, and if a box is wrongly marked 
it will surely go astray. 

Suppose we note the events of a busy 
hour or so at 119 Hudson street. 

8:15 a.m. The Dispatch Agent arrives, 
to find a truck waiting to be loaded for the 
piers. Porters and truckmen are enjoying 
a cozy social hour. 

8:16. The dynamo begins to buzz, gal- 
vanizing porters and truckmen into more 
or less strenuous action. 

8:20. Morning mail arrives: 25 letters 
and 50 pounds of newspapers and period- 
icals. 

8:25. Truck arrives with load of 50 
cases of books received per quartermaster’s 
freight—five lots in the load—two lots are 
“short” one case apiece. 

8:30. Parcel post wagon arrives with 27 
parcels: books from publishers, libraries, 
and individuals, and supplies from Head- 
quarters. 

8:35. A limousine stops before the door 
and an early-rising Lady Bountiful enters 
bearing three issues of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and one copy each of Owen 
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Meredith’s “Lucile,” Irving’s “Sketch 
book,” Mitchell’s “Reveries of a bachelor,” 
Drummond's “Natural law in the spiritual 
world,” and “Mr. Britling.” She naturally 
wishes to know all about how we send 
books to soldiers, and holds the Dispatch 
Agent in gracious social converse for seven 
precious minutes till 

8:42 when an irate policeman enters to 
say traffic on Hudson street is completely 
blocked by vehicles standing before our 
premises. 

8:45. Loaded truck departs for the pier, 
and the traffic begins to trickle thru the 
jam, but at 

8:50 a big express wagon arrives to clog 
things up again, and at 

8:50% comes a giant “seagoing” motor 
truck 9 hours out from Philadelphia with 
185 of our shipping book-cases. 

8:51. Three newly hired porters take a 
good look at this load; then two of them 
remember that they have been drafted and 
must leave “for the front” at once; the third 
candidly says the work is too hard for him. 

8:52. Telephone bell rings: “One hun- 
dred eight boxes of books are lying on 
Pier 1. They have just come off a lighter 
They weigh about 
300 pounds apiece. I suppose they belong 
to you folks. The major says to tell you 
they must be taken away before noon, or he 
will dispose of them as he sees fit.” 

8:53. Telegram from Washington Head- 
quarters: “Congratulations on your last 
weekly report. Kindly arrange to double 
your output next week and hereafter.” 

8:54. Wagon arrives with load of pack- 
ing boxes. 

8:55. Another telegram from Washing- 
ton Headquarters: “Use only our standard 
shipping book-cases. Discontinue at once 
all use of packing boxes.” 

8:56. Telegram from manufacturer of 
standard shipping bookcases: “Can't get 
labor or lumber. Don’t expect any more 
boxes for at least a week.” 

8:58. Distinguished librarian of leisure- 
ly habits and a fine conversational talent 
arrives to inspect our work. 

9:00. Class of Y. M. C. A. transport 
secretaries arrives to receive instruction in 
the care and administration of our trans- 
port libraries. 


from Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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g:10. Red Cross chaplain enters with 
an urgent demand for “Lady Audley’s 
secret.” “There is a boy in St. Mary’s 
Hospital who must at once have that book 
and no other.” 

9:15. Read letter from Headquarters. 
The gist is as follows: “Don’t stick so 
close to your office. Get out, man, and cul- 
tivate diplomatic relations with admirals 
and major-generals.” 

9:16. Wire from Headquarters: “Please 
release your first assistant.” (He has gone 
already to Boston to establish Dispatch Of- 
fice there.) 

9:20. Base hospital chaplain enters with 
a list of 450 titles. He tells us that he has 
selected them with great care, and hopes 
there need be no substitutions. They must 
be on board his ship at 9 a. m. tomorrow. 
She sails at noon. He doesn’t know her 
name or number or whether she sails from 
New York, Brooklyn or Hoboken. 

9:21. Quartermaster’s truck arrives with 
load of Burleson magazines. 

9:23. Three loud explosions in rapid 
succession on the waterfront. Many win- 
dows are broken by the concussion. All 
hands rush into the street. German wom- 
an from delicatessen shop next door in 
hysterics, demands first aid treatment. She 
gets it—good old-fashioned cold water. 

9:25. Moving van arrives with load of 
8000 loose, unsorted books, collected by 
the New York Public Library. 

9:27. Second-hand packing box dealer 
arrives to take away old boxes, and paper 
dealer arrives for a load of discarded books. 

9:28. Military authorities threaten dras- 
tic action if we continue to block traffic on 
Hudson street. A string of 75 quartermas- 
ter trucks is being held up. 

9:29. Sell two copies of “The four mil- 
lion,” first editions, to a book dealer for $60. 

9:30. Long distance telephone from 
Washington Headquarters: “Our repre- 
sentatives abroad report very few books 
arriving in France. Why is this?” 

9:31. Director of Library War Service 
concludes an unobtrusive visit of inspection 
by saying a few kind words as to the prog- 
ress we are making, and by advising us not 
to overwork. 

9:32. The Dispatch Agent falls heavily 
to the floor. He has fainted. 
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WORK OF THE DISPATCH OFFICE AT 
NEWPORT NEWS* 


By WittraM H. Brett 


I am asked to speak of getting books 
overseas and assume that to be an invita- 
tion to tell something of what the particular 
dispatch station with which I have the 
honor and good fortune to be connected 
is doing in this work. You all know how 
the books and the money for this purpose 
have come to us, for you have all taken a 
part in securing them. You will know from 
the reports of Dr. Raney and Mr. Steven- 
son what use is made of them on the other 
side; so I shall tell you something of the 
Newport News station. 

This was the second station established 
and the work was begun early in March, 
that at Hoboken having been opened some 
months earlier. These points were select- 
ed, as they were the two largest ports of 
embarkation for men overseas. In addition 


this station was planned to supply the needs 
of the camps and stations in the Tidewater 
District. Newport News is a place of great 
historic interest; a plantation at the time 


of the Civil War, it has grown from 15,000 
to 60,000 since the beginning of the war. 
It has a shipyard, one of the largest in the 
country. It stands on the promontory be- 
tween the mouth of the James river and 
Hampton Roads. Just off the point the 
Cumberland was sunk on an April day in 
1862, a day which marked the passing for- 
ever of the wooden warship, and on the 
next day the historic duel between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor took place in 
the open water beyond. Across the penin- 
sula lies Williamsburg, the first battlefield 
of the Peninsular campaign, and farther up 
Yorktown, whose surrender practically 
ended the war of the Revolution, and now 
with Gloucester on the opposite side of 
the river, an important naval base. 
Across the bay to the south is the great 
naval base, covering the site of the James- 
town Exposition of 1907 and much addi- 
tional territory, and farther south up the 


_* Read at the A. L. A. 
Springs, July 2, 1918. 


conference at Saratoga 


Elizabeth river are Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, with the Navy Yard. Newport 
News is surrounded by camps and the sta- 
tion was established to supply these camps 
as well as to send books overseas. 

The station, which opened in March, oc- 
cupied offices in a business block. These 
were inadequate, and a building was erected 
similar to other camp library buildings, on 
the opposite side of the street from the 
embarkation headquarters of General 
Hutcheson, commanding the military dis- 
trict, and his staff, and only a short dis- 
tance from the embarkation piers. This 
building was occupied early in May. The 
first librarian who did much to organize the 
work was Miss Margaret Mann, head cata- 
loger of the Pittsburgh Library, who was 
succeeded in April by Miss S. K. Hiss, head 
of the catalog department of the Cleveland 
Library. The trained members of the staff 
have been drawn from the Cleveland and 
St. Louis libraries, with a recent addition 
from the library of Davenport, Iowa. To 
the librarian and the staff most of the credit 
is justly due for whatever success the work 
may have had. 

The work of this station for overseas 
is the same as that of the other stations, 
of which you have heard and will hear 
from their representatives. Books are 
packed in boxes made especially for the 
purpose, from 30 to 38 inches in length, 
about 20 inches in width, and 8 or 8% 
inches deep, with a shelf. The cover is 
removable and the box forms a convenient 
bookcase. These are placed on the decks, 
usually in charge of Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, are opened and used on the voyage 
over and are then consigned to some of 
the agencies on the other side. 

Books are also packed in boxes for the 
cargo space in the hold, to go directly to 
the other side. For this purpose we are 
using largely a box of similar shape and 
size as the bookcase, but factory made, not 
so well finished and very much cheaper. 
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We have had some difficulty in securing a 
sufficient number of boxes, but have now 
standing orders for 100 boxes weekly of 
each kind. We also, to some extent, use 
packing boxes in which books are sent to 
us, but only small, strongly made boxes 
weighing not over 150 pounds packed, are 
desirable for this purpose. 

We provide books for individual units 
going over, when they want them and agree 
to take care of them and turn them over 
to authorized agencies on the other side. 
We supply books in some cases to individ- 
uals to meet their personal needs. We also 
supply books for the use of the crews of 
the vessels. 

Among the most interesting of our 
experiences have been occasional visits 
from New Zealanders and Australians. 
They usually make this the first stopping 
place for shore leave after a five weeks’ 
voyage, coming thru the Panama Canal. 
They may have two or three days ashore 
and are naturally eager for entertainment. 
They have visited the station in consider- 
able numbers and we have treated them 
just as we do our own men, placing books 
on board for their use. Some time ago 


we had a visit from a group of disabled 
men who were on the way back, Anzacs, 
some of whom had been at Gallipoli and 
wore service stripes and wound badges. 
We placed ten boxes, about 600 volumes 
on board, with the understanding that these 
would be returned on another transport go- 


ing from Australia to Europe. Nothing 
that I have seen has given me to realize 
so fully the malevolent power of Prussia 
and what it has done to this world of ours 
as the fact that these men, all volunteers, 
loyal to their ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy, should come half way round the globe 
to fight for them, determined as we all are 
that there shall be no stopping until a mas- 
tered Prussia is powerless again to disturb 
the peace of the world. 

As you can imagine, there are very in- 
teresting episodes occasionally, but in the 
main it is pretty steady work and plenty 
of it. The report for the end of June shows 
that we have sent about 80,000 volumes 
over and placed 40,000 in neighboring 
camps and stations, most of this since the 
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second week of May. The shipping of 
books goes very rapidly and is increasing. 
The placing of books in this district in- 
volves a great deal more time, as it is 
necessary to visit the camps, arrange with 
the Y. M. C. A. secretaries, chaplains and 
others, and after the first supply of books 
is sent, to visit them from time to time, 
look over the collections and make additions 
and replacements, fill many orders for in- 
dividual books, make suggestions to those 
in immediate charge, and do whatever is 
necessary to make the work successful. 
There is in our experience the same differ- 
ence between the local work and that of 
shipping books as there is between a retail 
and a wholesale business as to the time and 
effort required compared with the output. 
I have no doubt that much more of the 
effort and time of the staff have been 
required to place 40,000 volumes in this 
vicinity than to send 80,000 overseas. 

The station is being used increasingly as 
a direct circulating library by the men of 
the headquarters guard and others in near- 
by stations. It has been so crowded thus 
far that there has been no space for a 
reading room. I am hoping to arrange ad- 
ditional storage room and thus provide 
better circulating library service and read- 
ing room, which I am confident will be 
appreciated and largely used. There are 
many other local opportunities. Books are 
placed in the hospitals and in the camps 
of detached guard units of one or two com- 
panies. A selected collection is placed in 
the ante-room of the General’s office at 
headquarters under the care of one of his 
aides for the use of approximately one hun- 
dred officers and three hundred or more 
men on duty there. An addition now being 
built will double the size of the headquar- 
ters building and the number on duty there 
will be greatly increased. The General 
plans in this a convenient, well lighted 
corner room of adequate size in which we 
may establish a headquarters library. I! 
have found both the military and naval 
authorities interested in our work, appre- 
ciative of its value, exceedingly courteous 
and always ready to help in every possible 
way. 

To Genéral Hutcheson, the Commanding 
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KELLY FIELD NO, 2 TWICE A WEEK, STOPPING 
A MAN GOES THRU THE BARRACKS TO NOTIFY THE MEN THAT 
HAVE BEEN IN THE AIR ALL DAY WANT RECREATION AL 


THIS BOOK CASE AUTO, WITH 250 BOOKS, GOES TO 
AT TWO OR THREE LOCATIONS. 


THE BOOKS HAVE COME FLYERS WHO 
READING: THE MFCHANICIANS ASK FOR TECHNICAL BOOKS 


\ “SOLDIERS’ LIBRARY” AT VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WHERE FACH COMPANY IS QUARANTINED FOR 


21 DAYS UPON ARRIVAI SIMILAR BOXES ARE SENT TO ALL CAMPS OREGON 
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Officer, I am especially indebted for his 
ready help in time of need repeatedly and 
most courteously given. 

On the whole, life is very interesting at 
Newport News. To be sure it is very hot 
sometimes, but so it is almost everywhere. 
It is difficult to get anything good to eat 
or a comfortable place to live, and the prices 
for everything else you want are higher 
than in most places, but these are mere 
incidental details. One is too much inter- 
ested in the great things that are going 
on about and of which in a little way we 
are a part, to bother about the compara- 
tively unimportant things. We have camps 
on two sides of us. The men who are 
fortunate to live in the building are awak- 
ened by reveille and reminded of bed time 
by taps. Most of the women on the staff 
go eight miles for living in Institute quar- 
ters at Hampton on its beautiful peninsula. 

Men from all points of the country come 
into the library; men with Philippine, Mex- 
ican border, Vera Cruz expedition and oth- 
er service badges, sailors on transports who 
come in repeatedly between trips to see us. 
Day after day we see the long lines of 
brown clad, luggage loaded men, marching 
down to the piers, some detachments sing- 
ing, some striding quietly along. Some- 
times at night we hear the rumble of mov- 
ing wheels and the ground is shaken by 
the heavy artillery and great trucks. The 
railroad trains come in loaded with other 
men to take their places in camps. Over 
the bay you may see the naval airplanes 
soaring overhead or gliding down to the 
surface of the water. 

One who sees what we see here and who 
knows that the same things are being done 
at the other ports of embarkation, and feels 
sure that this great country of our is at 
last back of all cannot doubt for the future. 
We know that we shall win and that we 
Shall make the world free. 


Once a week a class in French has been 
meeting in one of the rooms of the Evans- 
ton, Ill., Public Library, and has been read- 
ing French with an ever increasing appreci- 


ation of its literature. The proceeds of 
the course are donated to French War 
Relief. 
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SEVEN WEEKS AT A NAVY TRAIN- 
ING CAMP 

Women have been so “taboo” at mili- 
tary and navy camps, that I felt it a great 
honor to be asked to go to the U. S. Navy 
Training Camp at San Diego as their li- 
brarian. It was impossible for me to leave 
for the indefinite period of the duration of 
the war, but my trustees most generously 
granted me a leave-of-absence for a few 
weeks so that I might organize the library 
and start it in good working order. 

Altho I have not been to other camps 
except as a visitor, it did not require much 
knowledge of such places to see that the 
conditions here were unique and that the 
demands on the library probably were quite 
different from those of other camps. 

The Navy Training Station is located in 
Balboa Park, the old exposition grounds. 
The buildings and all the surroundings are 
the same as then and are kept in good order 
by the city of San Diego. So that we are 
surrounded with the beautiful at all times. 
The buildings are used for the various pur- 
poses needed by the navy and no tents are 
visible as in other military camps. Climatic 
conditions are such that the meals are 
served in the open, and the daily sight of 
three thousand men enjoying their “chow” 
in the bright sunlight is sufficiently refresh- 
ing to banish, almost, one’s own hunger. 
The daily drills on the Plaza with the boys 
in their blue uniforms, the dances in the 
evenings in the moonlight, the hurry of 
many feet as the men go to and fro to their 
duties, are perhaps the same as in all 
camps, but here the surroundings and the 
clear blue sky, together with the glimpses 
of the blue ocean beyond, give it the 
glamour of fairyland. 

The library is located in the Science of 
Man building. As is fitting in a library, 
much of the large room is given over to 
the museum, but still there is sufficient room 
to provide tables and chairs for five hun- 
dred. These are filled to their capacity at 
all times when the men are at leisure. 
“Liberty” is given on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday only. At all other times the men 
are not permitted to leave the grounds, 
so that the problem of entertainment is an 


important one. The Y. M. C. A. is most 
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active here. One building is used entirely 
by this organization. There is a large read- 
ing and writing room, and in addition a 
safe-keeping system is carried on thru 
which many thousands of dollars are passed 
each month. I would like to mention here 
that this banking business is done entirely 
by a woman, the wife of the social secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. and is regarded as 
the most efficient system of its kind in any 
of the camps. 

The San Diego Public Library has main- 
tained a branch at the park for some time 
but when the Navy Training Station was 
started there the trustees found the work 
so heavy that they could not meet the de- 
mand. So the Navy Y. M. C. A. agreed to 
take it under its control and now the library 
at the Navy Training Camp is known as 
the Navy Y. M. C. A. Library. The 1800 
books belonging to the Public Library 
which were on the shelves of the park 
branch, are still there, but it is thought 
they will gradually be replaced by the gifts 
and A. L. A. War Service purchases. The 
Public Library furnishes the equipment but 
the Navy Y. M. C. A. provides the libra- 
rian, pays for light, heat, etc., and has gen- 
eral supervision of all the work. The co- 
operation between the Public Library and 
Navy Y. M. C. A. is most satisfactory and 
the relations very cordial. 

About half of the 3000 men at the camp 
belong to the Navy Aviation School. 
Classes are conducted each day from 8:30 
a. m. to 5 p. m., in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. Six of these 
classes are conducted in the library and 
the textbooks are kept on convenient 
shelves for the use of the students. The 
demand for text-books is so great that it 
cannot be met, so one book must be used 
by many men. 

I cannot say too much for the excellent 
work the A. L. A. War Service is doing. 
We have received about four hundred books 
from them, all of the greatest importance 
to the men and seeming to cover every need. 
There are not nearly enough to go round, 
but we have shelved them separately and as 
they are for reference use only, we man- 
age to meet the demand very nicely. The 
A. L. A. War Service also furnishes the 
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library with the best technical magazines. 
The gift books, too, have been of a high 
order and are in constant use. Of course, 
the greater part of these are of an ephe- 
meral nature, but nevertheless, are eagerly 
read. 

When one trainload of men was about to 
start for “somewhere” a young man came 
to me and asked me whether we could not 
let him have a play of Shakespeare's to 
take away with him. “A fellow has to have 
something good to read on the ship,” he 
said. I found that we could easily spare 
three or four plays, for we had been for- 
tunate in having a number of duplicates 
brought in, so I gave them to him and he 
was delighted, indeed. At another time, a 
boy not more than sixteen (many in the 
navy are not older than that) came to me 
with Spencer’s “First principles” in his 
hand. “Say,” he said, “could a fellow learn 
to know poetry if he should read this? My 
brother writes poetry and I want to learn 
to know it.” There were many interest- 
ing and really pathetic requests, for they 
showed such a craving for knowledge. 

I wish that every woman librarian could 
have an opportunity to learn a little of the 
daily life of the camps, as I have done. It 
would broaden her sympathies, and be a 
valuable aid in her own work back home. 
Having completed the time allotted to me 
and returned home, I can realize now as 
never before that every such experience is 
an aid in doing one’s bit in her own library. 
The librarian then sees in each youth a pos- 
sible soldier or sailor, and in each maid, 
a possible mother of one, and she realizes 
that here, now, is her opportunity to begin 
the work that will make the world safe for 
democracy. Those of us who must stay at 
home need not despair. We are as im- 
portant as those whose paths lie in broader 
fields. 

ArTENA M. Crapin. 


Ir is expected that a summer library 
school like the one held last year for the 
first time, will be held again this season 
at Aberystwyth in Wales, in connection 
with the National Library and University 
College. 
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THE USE OF PRINT IN MAKING 
WAR—AND PEACE 

In a letter to the New York Evening 
Post July 12, John Cotton Dana contributes 
some food for thought in pertinent com- 
ment on the recent conference at Saratoga. 
After briefly stating the sum total of 
achievement on the part of the libraries in 
supplying reading matter to soldiers and 
sailors, Mr. Dana says: 

“The details of this work were given to 
the conference in many reports and 
speeches, in which was a pardonable note 
of satisfaction. The keepers of books have 
always played a modest part in our econ- 
omy, and here they have contributed far 
more to the success of a great national un- 
dertaking than even they dared to think lay 
within their powers. But it was perhaps 
an error to devote a long conference to 
congratulations and to repetitions by en- 
thusiastic camp librarians of reports of their 
discovery that the American soldier is an 
average man; that he reads the same things 
in the same way which he read before he 
changed his dress; and that he also reads, 
if he can get them, books and journals on 
his own special line of war service. 

“Of the need of books for soldiers and 
sailors there was ample testimony; and be- 
tween the lines of report and speech and 
comment it was easy to note the con- 
sciousness that the need is far from being 
supplied. Nor will it be supplied by the 
renewed efforts librarians are to put forth. 
They plan to raise about $4,000,000 more 
within the next six months and to continue 
and extend their work. Within the same 
six months we shall have put into camp 
and field a total of 2,500,000 soldiers with 
accompanying workers of nearly or quite 
the same number. To serve properly this 
vast army of learners with the text-books 
of their countless activities and trades and 
with the books of recreation and enlighten- 
ment they should have, will call for many 
times the sum that librarians can hope to 
secure. 

“In former days civilians were made 
soldiers by a quite simple process, for a 
soldier was little more than a mere unit 
in a fighting machine. To-day it is obvious 
enough that a soldier should be an efficient, 
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skilled member of a very complex, quasi- 
social group, a group with a unity of pur- 
pose, but with a unity made up of a very 
wide variety of immediate aims. The pur- 
pose is to win a war. The methods used 
to gain this purpose compel the soldier class 
to use knowledge of every kind and to take 
unto themselves or to develop for them- 
selves experts in all fields. That is, the 
word that to-day spells success in war, 
after numbers and money, is education— 
education of each and every soldier. 

“To the insistent demand which the new 
war makes for the education of the soldier 
as a soldier is to be added the demand made 
by the fact that the soldier must be so 
taught, while still a soldier, that he will 
reénter, after the war, the restored social 
order of peace with ease and comfort to 
himself and with profit to that social order. 

“This fact is noted by all military lead- 
ers; it is taken up into their practice, to 
the extent that conditions demand, by very 
few. This seems demonstrated by two 
facts: Much, indeed, most, of the formal 
education given to soldiers, outside of 
training for routine service, has been 
allowed to pass into the hands of a pro- 
fessedly religious and almost sectarian 
organization; and, the task of supplying 
that indispensable tool of education—the 
printed page—has been taken over by a 
small voluntary organization of salaried 
public employes, the national association of 
librarians. 

“It is to be regretted that this association 
did not take a portion of the time they gave 
to the contemplation of their good works 
for the formulation of a careful present- 
ment of the two facts just noted: The 
surrender of soldier teaching to the Y. M. 
C. A., and the surrender of print supplying 
to a small group of librarians. This pre- 
sentment, if I may venture an opinion on 
something the librarians did not take time 
to note and consider, could have thus pro- 
ceeded: 

“*The units of our army and navy should 
be more than obedient, well-drilled soldiers. 
By and thru the data which the Govern- 
ment has on their respective origins, early 
training, and surroundings, their trades and 
occupations and their native inclinations 
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and powers, it can discover with some de- 
gree of accuracy how each should be taught 
and for what each should be taught, to the 
end that each may become more intelligent 
and effective as a soldier and better fitted 
for civilian life when the war is over. 
Here is plainly a problem and a task for 
the schoolmaster. 

“*We urge those in control of army and 
navy to present this problem to experts in 
teaching and in organization. We note 
that we are forcibly taking several million 
young men from the occupations to which 
their respective talents, tastes, and oppor- 
tunities had led them, and compelling them 
to absorbing, wearisome, dangerous, and, 
in many respects, narrowing activities. We 
should make part of their recompense for 
their willing subjection to this treatment, 
an opportunity for education, an oppor- 
tunity so wide, so generous, so skilfully 
disposed that every active war-worker, 
from the youngest, poorest, and most ignor- 
ant, to the oldest, richest, and most culti- 
vated, will every day add to his skill and 
knowledge for both his army career and 
his after-the-war career. To argue this 
point is idle. If the Americanism, of which 
we boast so freely, has any existence out- 
side the orator’s ululations, then it means 
an obligation to teach, not our children and 
youths only, but all those adults who are, 
by the nation’s decree, deprived of the ad- 
vantages of the daily experience and train- 
ing of civil life. 

“*We note, further, a very insistent and 
continuing demand among soldiers and 
sailors not merely for the books we furnish, 
but also for books on the technics of pres- 
ent-day war, on occupations and profes- 
sions of every kind, and for formal instruc- 
tion in and thru these books. We cannot 
believe that our war authorities purpose to 
leave this demand long unsupplied, or that 
they will long leave the task of supplying 
it to a voluntary organization, formed and 
equipped in large part for other purposes. 

“We call attention to the fact that in 
our national system of education and in 
our closely allied voluntary schools and 
colleges we have an army of educational 
experts, and that from these could be drawn 
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a staff that would quickly fall into step 
with that vast and active corps of instruc- 
tors in war routine which is made up of 
officers of every grade. 

“‘Our own observations, and glowing 
reports of Y. M. C. A. activities, show that 
time may be found, and is found, for the 
systematic teaching we are here urging, at 
every step of the soldier’s progress from 
his first day in a cantonment to the front- 
line trenches. The money cost of what 
we urge is relatively negligible. Every day 
that this army-education is neglected makes 
more difficult the task of demobilization 
that must soon confront us.’ 

“Going on, the librarians’ presentment 
could say: 

“‘For the war, you in authority are 
spending at the country’s demand billions 
of dollars. With these billions you are 
supplying food, clothing, equipment, ships, 
ammunition, and every conceivable device 
and aid for the comfort, health, and war- 
discipline of the men we have devoted to 
war's ends. To the specific purpose of sup- 
plying them with that food, tonic, and 
soother of the mind and spirit which sur- 
passes all others in both cheapness and 
effectiveness, the printed page, you have 
devoted hardly one cent of these billions; 
and the very small and very humble volun- 
tary organization, which you asked to fur- 
nish libraries and books to soldiers and 
sailors, has been able to spend on that work, 
in the war’s first year, on the war's first 
million men and million helpers, and on 
hospitals and ship service here and abroad, 
a scant million dollars. 

“*We have explored the field; we know 
the need of print is far greater than we 
can supply. We know that to-day our men 
in France could use with pleasure, and 
with profit to the service, hundreds of thou- 
sands of the best books and journals money 
can supply; we know that the need of the 
men in our own home camps is equally 
great. In New Jersey alone demands come 
from forty-five different camps, hospitals, 
and stations, and can be supplied by libra- 
rians in pitiably small degree. 

“‘Our Federal Government is the world’s 
greatest publisher. It has in type hundreds 
of books on scores of the subjects in which 
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our millions of army and navy men are 
now intensely interested and in which, 
whether interested or not, they should be 
intensely taught. Of these books, only a 
few have been supplied for distribution and 
some of those most needed are now reported 
out of print. Our suggestion is that you 
cause the teaching experts whom we urge 
you to engage at once and at first hand to 
report to you, as soon as possible, which 
of these books are needed; and that you 
thereupon cause the Federal printing press, 
to produce them in ample quantities; that 
you then cause these same experts to ex- 
amine the army’s needs for books and 
journals and to name those, by whomsoever 
published, best fitted to supply those needs, 
and that you thereupon command publishers 
to produce them at proper prices for army 
and navy use in such quantities, in such 
forms—sometimes as parts of books only 
and often in cheap pamphlet binding—as 
will enable you so to equip camp libraries, 
ships, hospitals, trenches, and all war cen- 
ters, also instructors, experts, and officers 
of every grade, that no army-worker, 
whether he be under formal class instruc- 
tion or not, shall lack, for one day, the 
book or journal he may need. 

“It is our conclusion that of the many 
things of supreme importance that you are 
trying to do, one is certainly the equipment 
of our army and navy, down to the humblest 
worker, with the printed page that will help 
him better to understand America and her 
part in the war, will make him happier 
and more contented, will add to his effi- 
ciency as a unit in the work of winning 
the war, and to his efficiency in the difficult 
days of peace after the war.’ 

“Of all this much more might be said in 
explanation; but it must be enough here 
to have pointed to a great need and to have 
roughly outlined one method of meeting it. 

“As to finding books for librarians to 
distribute thru present agencies, here is a 
suggestion : 

“From every book distributor who comes 
in contact with soldiers and sailors, and 
from the more alert of the officers, we 
hear of an endless series of requests for 
books from which one may learn something, 
and the something includes the whole range 
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of human knowledge, English, French, 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and 
what-not. The books thus called for are 
often expensive. In many cases those pub- 
lished ten years ago are as serviceable as 
those published yesterday. In our public 
high schools and even in the grade schools, 
in our academies, colleges, universities, and 
trade and professional schools are reposing 
idly to-day millions of books of which a 
large portion are of the kinds the army- 
workers ask for, or would be glad to get 
if put ready to their hands. They are 
largely books which changing methods and 
whims of superintendents or the vagaries 
of boards of education have caused to be 
discarded or set aside. 

“Will not the national bureau of educa- 
tion prepare and send to, say, ten thousand 
cities and towns, or issue thru the public 
press, a letter which will tell to whom, in 
each state or city, books for war-workers 
may be sent from schools, colleges, etc., for 
examination and distribution; and they wiil 
tell with considerable detail just what kinds 
of books are needed and which of the many 
kinds must be recent, or “new,” or not 
older in publication than a given number 
of years. Such a letter, widely distributed, 
would bring to the gathering and inspection 
centers of the libraries next September, 
millions of volumes. 

“If they come, they will be welcome, and 
we shall have scored one niore modest point 
in conservation of resources.” 

At a conference held at the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago May 22 the standardiza- 
tion committee of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents considered the 
standardizing of trade catalogs. Many 
trades were represented. After a six-hour 
session, a resolution for a single size, 7% x 
105%, was lost by a single vote. Three 
sizes were finally adopted: 6x 9, 714 x 10%, 
and 8x11, with the preference for the 
second of the three. Certain weights of 
paper were specified, and it was recom- 
mended that colors be limited to white and 
natural. It was pointed out that catalogs 
which are half or double the standard size 
can be filed with the others by opening or 
folding them to the standard dimensions. 
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CERTAIN ENEMY PUBLICATIONS 
MAY NOW BE IMPORTED BY A. L. 


THE committee has previously reported 
the successful outcome of the negotiations 
with the British Government for the re- 
lease of material im detention, whether at 
Rotterdam or in London. 

The former was put on board ship in 
midsummer 1917 for dispatch direct to 
America, but the vessel has never sailed. 
At the committee’s suggestion the Depart- 
ment of State has cabled instructions to our 
Minister at the Hague to endeavor to ar- 
range for the shipment of all these publi- 
cations to the United States Dispatch 
Agent at New York, directly if possible, 
otherwise via Great Britain. 

As to parcels held in London, there has 
been a deal of distribution, but some appear 
still to remain. Accordingly the depart- 
ment, again at the committee’s suggestion, 
has sent a like instruction to the American 
Consul General in London “to request the 
appropriate British authorities to forward 
these publications at the earliest practicable 
date,” similarly consigned. 

It will be noticed that here the instruc- 
tions of the department have taken a new 
turn. It asks that the goods be consigned 
to the Government of the United States, 
rather than to the institutions concerned. 
We appreciate the change, for such a re- 
quest could hardly be refused. 

Following the passage of the Trading- 
with-the-Enemy Act, the American Library 
Association, on application of this commit- 
tee, as it has also previously reported, was 
granted by the War Trade Board a license, 
whereby universities, colleges and public 
bodies of approved character might secure 
enemy publications of importance to re- 
search in science and scholarship, provided 
the Department of State approved the 
method and the Censorship Board sanc- 
tioned the admission of such material. 

Turning its attention first to the period- 
icals of 1918 the committee authorized and 
requested the leading importers to have 
their clients submit their lists, excluding 
the popular, historical, political and the- 


*This report of the A. L. A. committee on im- 
portations was read before the association at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., July 3. 
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ological titles. One hundred and fourteen 
institutions responded, with upwards of 
1000 different titles. Six of the applicants 
were ruled out by the department, as fall- 
ing outside the categories of the benefici- 
aries of the license. 

The titles were classified and tabulated, 
and the entire record card indexed. In 
consultation with the State Department and 
Censorship Board, the list of approved ti- 
tles was reduced to the 255 titles, of which 
a copy is appended to this report. The 
cause of the reduction was the Censorship 
Board’s disinclination to undertake so 
formidable a task of examination of texts, 
and then the State Department did not 
desire to sanction a practice which it sus- 
pected greatly to exceed that of our Allies. 

In one important respect, the State De- 
partment finally, much to the committee's 
expressed regret, reversed a decision which 
had been given wide publicity, and required 
that the association itself, without the in- 
tervention of any American agents, should 
place the orders thru the diplomatic pouch 
directly in neutral countries. 

There was, of course, nothing for the 
importers to do but acquiesce, and since, 
having no license, neither they nor the in- 
dividual institution could legally themselves 
place subscriptions, the agents passed 
wholly from the scene and the committee 
became the only medium of transactions. 

The department thereupon requested that 
the association send a representative abroad, 
who, in behalf of both the Government and 
the institutions, might conclude the trans- 
action. As the secretary of the committee 
was leaving on another mission for the 
association, it was found possible to comply. 

At the committee’s suggestion, the de- 
partment announced the new policy to the 
British Government and requested the cour- 
tesy of uninterrupted passage for such of 
these shipments as might come thru British 
territory. This was granted at once, since 
such consignments were to come addressed 
to the dispatch agent of the department in 
New York, and to bear the U. S. seal. 

So the order was sent in the embassy mail 
to The Hague and placed with Martinus 
Nijhoff, who was found to have rendered 
satisfactory service to others. 
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Mr. Nijhoff has succeeded in getting the 
goods, and has made at least three ship- 
ments, bills for which have been received. 
It is likely that twice as many are on the 
water. The first two are known to have 
gotten as far as London. The Minister 
at The Hague was endeavoring, at last 
report, to dispatch the third directly to 
America and thought it likely he might 
succeed. The shipments are prepared at 
about fortnightly intervals. 

At the State Department’s request British 
and French practice was investigated and 
reported with recommendations. These 
were based on an examination of the rec- 
ords and shelves of the British Museum, 
the London Library and the Royal Society 
of Medicine, and conferences at the Board 
of Trade, H. M. Stationery Office and the 
Postal Censor’s in England; and in France 
on consultations with the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, the Sorbonne, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction; and, in Switzerland, with a 
special representative of the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

As the practice of our Allies was found 
to be much more liberal than ours, the 
Secretary of State gave cabled approval of 
the recommendation to raise our policy to 
the same level. 

A cablegram was then sent to the depart- 
ment, suggesting the propriety, in the exist- 
ing international situation, of placing these 
additional orders in Switzerland, provided 
clear passage thru France could be ar- 
ranged. The Department cabled assent, 
and the French Government in turn acqui- 
esced. 

Switzerland was then visited for confer- 
ence at the Legation and with dealers, the 
result being that Librairie Kundig at 
Geneva was selected as our Swiss agency. 
Subsequently the lists from a half dozen 
institutions, forwarded belatedly from 
Washington, were dispatched thither and 
have been acknowledged. 

Recently a conference was held between 
representatives of the Department of State, 
the War Trade Board and the committee, 
at which the committee, on the basis of the 
European reports, was asked to undertake 
the conduct of a bureau for handling the 
business of importing publications from 
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enemy countries, not merely for educational 
institutions, but for all bodies and individ- 
uals concerned. The committee felt com- 
pelled to decline the offer and it is not yet 
known whether such a bureau is to be 
established. 

Meanwhile, this committee will see to it 
that the institutions covered by our present 
license shall not lose by inaction the new 
privileges allowed them, at least so far as 
periodicals are concerned. Books also are 
covered in the grant, but as yet the com- 
mittee lacks the facilities for embarking 
upon any such service, except, perhaps, in 
cases of great emergency. 

It was said above that the Department of 
State gave consent to have the American 
policy raised to the level of the British and 
French. This has been defined as follows: 
Institutions may order and pay for all their 
usual serials. Of these the Censorship 
Board will impound for the continuance of 
the war those that fall in the categories 
heretofore entirely forbidden, i. e., the pop- 
ular, historical, political and theological. 
Thus for the first time the continuity of 
all files is assured at least to those insti- 
tutions which had made advance payments 
to their agents thru 1917. 

Institutions are advised, therefore, to 
send to the Secretary of the committee, at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, desired titles not appearing on 
the approved list of 255 periodicals al- 
ready ordered. PLEASE SUBMIT THEM IN 
ALPHABETICAL ORDER AND DUPLICATE COPIES. 
SEND SEPARATE FROM THE LIST A COVERING 
ORDER, ALSO IN DUPLICATE. 

Please meet the agent's bills immediately 
upon presentation. He has made outlays 
in advance and communication is slow. 
Remittances to the agent, as well as your 
necessary correspondence with him, the 
secretary will undertake to forward, pro- 
vided the conditions above have been met, 
and there be in every cz se inclosed a stamped 
envelope addressed to the Secretary of State 
for forwarding same. The committee is 
making no charge for its services, but it 
cannot undertake expense of clerical serv- 
ice. 

Watch the Liprary sournat for further 
developments, and disregard notices from 
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all sources other than the committee. It 
alone has legal right to act in your behalf. 


Frank P. Hitt, Chairman. 

E. H. ANDERSON. 

C. W. ANDREWS. 

M. LLeEwettyn Raney, Secretary. 


PERIODICALS APPROVED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE CENSORSHIP BOARD, 
DECEMBER, 1917 


Philosophy 
fiir philosophie 
. Abt. Archiv f. geschichte der philosophie 
1 Abt. Archiv f. systematische philosophie 
Kant-studien 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissen. philosophie 
Zeitschrift fair philosophie wad philos. kritik 


Psychology 


Archiv fir die gesamte psychologie 
Zeitschrift fiir angewandte psychologie u. 
ologische sammelforschung 
Zeitschrift fir padagogische psychologie u. experi- 
mentelle 
Zeitschrift fir psychologie und physiologie der sinnes- 
organe 
I. Abt. Zeitschrift f. psychologie : 
Il. Abt. Zeitschrift f. sinnesphysiologie 
Anthropology, Ethnography, Geography 
Archiv fiir anthropologie 
Internationales archiv fiir ethnographie 
Petermann’s mitteilungen und Erginzungshefte 
Zeitschrift fir ethnologie 


Education 


Archiv fir padagogik 

Comenius-gesellschaft. | Monatsschriften 

Internationales archiv fiir schulhygiene 

Lehrproben und lehrginge aus der praxis d. héheren 
lehranstalten 

Padagogisches archiv 

Sokrates. Zeitschrift fir gymnasialwesen 

Zeitschrift fir den deutschen unterricht 

Zeitschrift far die erforschung und behandlung d. 
jugendlichen schwachsinns 

Zeitschrift fiir geschichte der erziehung und des 
unterrichts 

Zeitschrift fiir kinderforschung 

Zeitschrift far schulgesundheitspflege 


physi- 


Music 


Guide musical 

Die Musik 

Neue zeitschrift fiir musik 
Signale fiir die musikalische welt 


Art 


Berliner architekturwelt 
kiinste 

unst 
fiir alle 
Kunst und kunsthandwerk 
Repertorium fir kunstwissenschaft 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende kunst 
Zeitschrift fir christliche kunst 


Classical Archeology 
K. deutsches archaologisches institut. 
K. deutsches archaologisches institut. 
Zeitschrift fir numismatik 


Philology—Classical 


Archiv far 

Berliner philologische wochenschrift 

Glotta 

Hermes 

Jahresbericht iiber 
tumswissenschaft. 


Neue jahrbiicher f. d. klass. altertum. 


Jahrbuch 
Mitteilungen 


die fortschritte d. klass. alter- 
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Philologus 
Rheinisches museum fir philologie 
Wochenschrift fiir klass. philologie 
Philology—Modern 
Archiv fir das studium der neueren sprachen u 
literaturen 
Euphorion 
Germanisch-romanische monatsschrift 
Literaturblatt fir germanische u. romanische philolo- 
gie 
Die neueren sprachen 
Philology—English 
Anglia 
Englische studien 
Philology—German 
Beitrage zur geschichte der deutschen sprache u. 
literatur 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche philologie 
Zeitschrift fir deutsches altertum 
Philology—Romance 
Romanische forschungen 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische sprache u. 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische philologie 
Philology—Oriental 
Deutsche morgenlandische gesellschaft. 
Zeitschrift fiir agyptische sprache 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
Philology—Comparative 


Indogermanische forschungen 
Zeitschrift fir vergleichende sprachforschung 


literatur 


Zeitschrift 


Mathematics 


K. preuss. Akademie der wissenschaften, 
Sitzungsberichte 

Archiv fur mathematik u. physik 

Bibliotheca mathematica 

Deutsche mathematiker-vereinigung. Jahresbericht 

Journal iiber die fortschritte der mathematik 


Berlin. 


urnal fir die reine u. angewandte mathematik 
athematische annalen 
Monatshefte fiir mathematik u. physik 
Zeitschrift fir mathematik u. physik 
Zeitschrift fiir mathematischen u. 
terricht 


naturwissen. un- 


Astronomy 


Astronomische gesellschaft. Vierteljahrsschrift 
Astronomische nachrichten 

Physics 
Annalen der physik 
Deutsche physilalische gesellschaft. Berichte 
Fortschritte auf dem —— dor réntgenstrahlen 
Jahrbuch der radioaktivit 
Jahrbuch d. drahtlos sen 
Meteorologische zeitschrift 
Physikalische zeitschrift 
Zentralblatt fir rontgenstrahlen 


Chemistry 


Annalen der chemie 

Chemisches zentralblatt 

Deutsche chemische gesellschaft. 
Journal fir praktische chemie 
Kolloid-zeitschrift 

Zeitschrift fiir analytische chemie 
Zeitschrift fiir angewandte chemie 
Zeitschrift fiir anorganische u. allgemeine chemie 
Zeitschrift fir physikalische chemie 


Berichte 


Geology 


Deutsche geologische gesellschaft. 
Geologische rundschau 
Geologisches zentralblatt 
Internationale mitteilungen fiir bodenkunde 
Internationale zeitschrift far metallographie 
Mineralogische u. petrographische 
Neues jahrbuch fiir mineralogie 

Zeitschrift fiir gletscherkunde 

Zeitschrift fir krystallographie u. mineralogie 
Zeitschrift fiir praktische geologie 

Zeitschrift fiir vulkanologie 

Zentralblatt fiir mineralogie 


Zeitschrift 
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Botany 


Annales mycologici 

Botanisches zentralblatt 

Deutsche botanische geselischaft. Berichte 

Flora 

Hedwigia 

ahrbiicher fiir wissensch. botanik 
ycologisches zentralblatt 

Zeitschrift fir botanik 

Zeitschrift fiir pflanzenkrankheiten 

Zeitschrift fir pflanzenzichtung 


Biology 


Anatomische hefte 

Anatomischer anzeiger 

Archiv fir anatomie u. physiologie 

Pfliger’s Archiv 

Archiv fir entwicklungsmechanik der organismen 

Archiv fiir mikroskopische anatomie 

Archiv fir protistenkunde 

Archiv fiir rassen- und gesellschaftsbiologie 

Archiv fir zellforschung 

Biochemische zeitschrift 

Biologisches zentralblatt 

Fermentforschung 

Internationale monatsschrift fiir anatomie u. physi- 
ologie 

Internationale zeitschrift fir physikalisch-chemische 
biologie 

Jenaische zeitschrift fiir naturwissenschaft 

Morphologisches jahrbuch 

Skandinavisches archiv fur physiologie 

Zeitschrift fur allgemeine physiologie 

Zeitschrift fir angewandte entomologie 

Zeitschrift fiir biologie 

Zeitschrift fiir biologische technik 

Zeitschrift fur garungs-physiologie 

——— fiir induktive abstammungs- u. vererbungs- 
ehre 

Zeitschrift fiir morphologie 

Zeitschrift fir physiologische chemie 

Zeitschrift fur wissen. insektenbiologie 

Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. mikroskopie 

Zeitschrift fir wissensch. zoologie 

Zentralblatt fiir biochemie u. biophysik 

Zentralblatt fiir physiologie 

Zentralblatt fir zoologie 

Zoologischer anzeiger 

Zoologische jahrbicher 


Medicine 
Archiv der pharmacie 
Archiv fiir dermatologie 
Archiv fiir exper. pathologie u. pharmacologie 
Archiv f. gynakologie 
Archiv fiir hygiene 
Archiv fur kinderheilkunde 
Archiv f. klinische chirurgie 
Archiv f. laryngologie 
Archiv fir ohren-, nasen-, u. kehlkopfheilkund« 
Archiv f. ophthalmologie 
Archiv f. pathologische anatomie 
Archiv. f. psychiatire 
Archiv f. verdauungskrankheiten 
Beitrage z. pathologischen anatomie 
Berliner klinische wochenschrift 
Dermatologische wochenschrift 
Dermatologische zeitschrift 
Deutsche medicinische wochenschrift 
Deutsche zeitschrift fir chirurgie 
Deutsche zeitschrift fiir nervenheilkunde 
Deutsches archiv fir klinische medicin 
Ergebnisse der inneren medizin u. kinderheilkunde 
Folia haematologica 
Folia neurobiologica 
Germany. K. Gesundheitsamt, Berlin. Arbeiten 
Hygienische rundschau 
Jahrbuch fiir kinderheilkunde 
Journal far psychologie u. neurologie 
Medizinische klinik 
Mitteilungen aus den grenzgebieten der medizin u. 

chirurgie 

Monatsschrift fiir geburtshiilfe u. gynakologie 
Monatsschrift f. kinderheilkunde 
Monatsschrift f. ohrenheilkunde 
Monatsschrift f. psychiatrie u. neurologie 
Miinchener medicinische wochenschrift 
Neurologisches zentralblatt 
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Therapeutische monatshefte 

Therapie der gegenwart 

Vierteljahrsschrift f. gerichtl medicin 

Wiener klinische wochenschrift 

Wiener medicinische wochenschrift 

Zeitschrift fur chemo-therapie 

Zeitschrift f. d. gesamte neurologie 

Zeitschrift fur experimentelle pathologie 

Zeitschrift fiir fleisch- u. milchhygiene 

Zeitschrift fiir geburtshulfe u. gynakologie 

Zeitschrift fur hygiene 

Zeitschrift fur immunitatsforschung 

Zeitschrift fur kinderheilkunde 

Zeitschrift fiir klinische medicin 

Zeitschrift fir krebsforschung 

Zeitschrift fir ohrenheilkunde 

Zeitschrift fur orthopadische chirurgie 

Zeitschrift fur physikalische u. diatetische therapie 

Zeitschrift f. tuberkulose 

Zeitschrift f. untersuchung der nahrungs- u. genuss- 
mittel 

Zeitschrift fir urologie 

Zentralblatt f. allgem. pathologie 

Zentralblatt f. bakteriologie 

Zentralblatt f. d. gesamte innere medizin 

Zentralblatt f. d. grenzgebiete der medicin u. chirur- 


gie 
Zentralblatt f. gynakologie 
Zentralblatt fir herz- u. gefasskrankheiten 
Zentralblatt f. innere medicin 
Zentralblatt f. kinderheilkunde 
Agriculture 
Archiv f. eisenbahnwesen 
Berliner tierarztliche wochenschrift 
Journal f. landwirtschaft 
Landwirtschaftliche jahrbiicher 
Die landwirtschaftliche versuchsstationen 
Milchwirtschaftliches zentralblatt 
Zeitschrift f. infektionskrankheiten der haustiere 
iedermann's zentralblatt f. agrikulturchemie wu. ra- 
tionall. landwirtschaftsbetrieb 
Technology 
Archiv. f. eisenbahnwesen 
Archiv f. elektrotechnik 
Armierter beton 
Beton und eisen 
Die chemische industrie 
Deutsche bauzeitung 
Dingler’s polytechnisches journal 
Elektrotechnik und maschinenebau 
Elektrotechnische zeitschrift 
Ferrum 
Gesundheits-Ingenieur 
Glickauf 
Journal f. gasbeleuchtung 
Metall und erz 
Der oelmotor 
Prometheus. Illustr. wochenschrift tber die fort- 
schritte in gewerbe, ‘industrie und wissenschaft 
Rauch und staub. Zeitschrift fiir ihre bekampfung 
Stahl und eisen. 
Verein deutscher ingenieure. Zeitschrift 
Zeitschrift fir architektur- und ingenieurwesen 
Zeitschrift f. bauwesen 
Zeitschrift f. das ges. turbinenwesen 
Zeitschrift f. elektrochemie 
Zeitschrift f. instrumentenkunde 
Zeitschrift f. komprimierte u. fliissige gase 
Zeitschrift fiir transportwesen 
Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftl. photographie 
Zentralblatt d. bauverwaltung 
Bibliography 
Ribliographie der deutschen zeitschriftenliteratur 
Bibliographie der fremdsprachigen zeitschriften liter- 
atur 
Bibliographisches monatsherichte 
Wochentliches verzeichnis 
Zentralblatt fiir bibliothekswesen 


Tue oriental library collected by the 
Carmelite Fathers in Bagdad is reported to 
have been destroyed by the Turks. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


Tue usual war service material is omitted this month, and in its place is given 
the honor roll of librarians now in the uniformed service of the government. The 


service flag at Saratoga carried 297 stars. 
been added to the record at headquarters. 


Since it was made, several names have 
Of the many others who have left the 


home library field to enter positions in government offices, or to render other patriotic 
service, we have no record. The names of those who are carrying on the A. L. A. 
War Service have been recorded from month to month. 


A. L. A. HONOR ROLL 


Adams, Fred M., Michigan University Library 
—Sergeant, Ordnance Div. 

Alexander, Warwick F., Library of Congress 
—Corporal, Infantry. 

Allen, Don C., Public Lib. Rochester, N. Y. 
—Captain, Infantry. 

Americo, Louis, Library of Congress—Yeo- 
man, Navy. 

Amsterdam, Harry, Illinois University Li- 
brary—Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Anderson, Carl E., Library of Congress— 
Private, Infantry. 

Anderson, J. Glenn, New York P. L.—Pvt., 
Co. A, 104th Battalion, N. J. Engineers. 
Arnold, Harold V., N. Y. University Library. 
—Pvt., Co. F, 308th Inf. Amer. Exped. 

Forces, France. 

Arundel, Hugh, Cincinnati Public Library 
—Medical Reserve. 

Aufherheide, Walter, Pittsburgh Carnegie L. 
—U. S. Army, Ordnance Dept. 

Augustus, Joseph J., Chicago Public Library 
—2nd Lieut., Infantry. 

Bailey, Earl W., Library of Congress—Yeo- 
man, Navy. 

Barbour, Lucius B., Connecticut State Lib. 
—Captain, Provost Marshal General’s Of- 
fice, Washington. 

Barker, Edgar Conway, Library of Congress 
—Private, Artillery. 

Barteman, Frank J., Library of Congress 
—Corporal, Infantry. 

Beall, William R., Library of Congress— 
Yeoman, Naval Reserve. 

Beard, John M., Library of Congress—Pvt., 
Quartermaster Corps, Army. 

Behrens, William B., N. Y. Public Library 
—end Lieut., ro6th Infantry Machine Gun 
Co. 

Berg, Oscar C., Minneapolis Public Library 
—Sergt., 337th Field Artillery. 

Bertram, Walter, Cincinnati Public Library 
—166th Infantry, Machine Gun Co., Rain- 
bow Div. 

Beyer, Ralph, Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
—U. A. Army. 

Bigelow, Karl W., Free Public Library Wor- 
cester, Mass.—1st Class Yeoman, Naval 
Reserve Force. 


Billett, Marcus, Philadelphia Free Library 
—Sergt., Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I. 

Blanchard, M., New York Public Library 
—Hospital Unit H. 

Boes, Frederick J.. New York Public Library 
—Cook, U. S. Navy, S. S. Calvin Austin. 
Borden, Thomas G., Library of Congress 

—Private, Signal Corps. 

Brainard, Harold, California University Lib. 
—Artillery. 

Braney, Edward J., Philadelphia Free Library 
—Pvt., B Battery, rgoth Infantry, U. S. A. 

Brenner, William J., Harvard College Lib. 
—Seaman, 2nd Class, U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force. 

Brewer, H. I., Seattle Public Library—Na- 
tional Naval Volunteers. 

Brock, Charles, Chicago Public Library— 
Private, Infantry. 

Brohammer, Charles, St. Louis Public Lib. 
—Private, Amer. Ambulance Corps. 

Broughton, Russell, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—Pvt., Hospital Unit Q, Camp 
MacPherson, Ga. 

Brown, Ralph M., Library of Coast & Geode- 
tic Survey, Washington, D. C.—Pvt., Am- 
bulance Corps (Attached to the French 
Army “Convois autos”). 

Browning, Benjamin, Chicago Public Library 
—tst Lieut. Infantry. 

Budden, Frank W., Seattle Public Library 
—Sergeant, Coast Artillery. 

Burchard, Truman K., Library of Congress 
—Private, Engineers, Army. 

Burger, A. H., Illinois University Library 
—Aviation Barracks No. 1, Champaign, III. 

Burgess, Raymond, Educational Extension 
Div. of University of State of N. Y., Al- 
bany—2nd Field Hospital Unit. 

Bush, George, Seattle Public Library—Capt., 
32ist Field Signal Battalion. 

Cameron, Alfred, Seattle Public Library—tst 
Lieut., U. S. Infantry. 

Cannon, Carl L., New York Public Library 
—Private, Co. A, 312th Infantry. 

Capper, Harry W., Library of Congress—ist 
Lieut., Artillery. 

Carland, Harold R., Buffalo Public Library 
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—Pvt., 102nd Trench Mortar Battery, Camp 
Wadsworth, S. C. 

Carroll, Francis P., Harvard College Library 
—Pvt., Convois Autos, Amer. Exped. Forces. 

Carsello, Dominick, Chicago Public Library 
—Private, Infantry. 

Castimore, Castimore, Library of Congress 
—Sergeant, Infantry. 

Cecil, Harlan E., Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. 
Lib—Corp., 85th Aero Squadron, Signal 
Corps, Aviation School, Belleville, Il. 

Chaddick, Herbert H., Library of Congress 
—Private, Infantry. 

Chambers, Charles E., Library of Congress 
—Corporal, Infantry. 

Chew, Abraham, Library of Congress—How- 
ard University Training Camp, U. S. Army. 

Church, Frank C., Rochester (N. Y.) Pub. L. 
—Sergeant, Infantry (M. G. Co.). 

Claar, Charles F., Columbia University Lib. 
—Corporal, Infantry. 

Clarke, Richard, Seattle Public Library. 

Clayton, Berry A., Library of Congress— 
Corporal, Artillery. 

*Coddington, Dudley, Seattle Public Library 
—With Canadian Troops; killed at Vimy 
Ridge, April, 1917. 

Coddington, Rupert, Seattle Public Library 
—With Canadian Troops. 

Collier, Clarence C., Chicago University Lib. 
—Pvt., Base Hospital Unit No. 12, A. E. F. 

Collins, Charles, St. Louis Public Library 
—Pvt., Coast Artillery Corps. 

Collins, Philip L., Library of Congress—En- 
sign, Navy. 

Collins, Will H., Student, University of III. 
Library School—Camp Cody, N. M. 

Comegys, Edward T., Library of Congress 
—2nd Lieut., Aviation, Army. 

Cook, Douglas A.—Pvt., 19th Co., sth Bat- 
talion, 166th Depot Brigade, Camp Lewis, 
Wash. 

Cooper, Richard D., Mo. School of Mines L. 
—ist Lieut., Aviation Sect. 

Craig, Sam, Seattle Public Library—1oth Co. 
Artillery, Puget Sound. 

Cross, Frederick R., Kenyon College Library 
—Ist Lieut., F. A. 

Dagandanan, Jose, St. Louis Public Library 
—U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

Dahl, Raymond, Seattle 
Corporal, 161st Infantry. 

Darrah, G. Blaine, New York Public Library 
—Corporal, Co. M., 308th Infantry. 

Davidson, Arch H., Library of Congress— 
Sergt., Quartermaster Corps. 

Davies, Samuel J., Kenyon — Library, 
Gambier, Ohio—Ensign, U. 

Davis, Earl H., St. Louis hadi Library 
—Pvt., 1st class, Medical Dept., 12th Engi- 
neers, A. E. F. 
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Davis, Lannes F., Los Angeles Public Lib. 
—Pvt., Field Hospital No. 157, 115th Sani- 
tary Train, Camp Kearny, Calif. 

Davis, Thomas, St. Louis Public Library 
—Lieut., Infantry. 

Dawson, Thomas, St. Louis Public Library 
—Cadet, Aviation Service. 

Delaney, Henry V., New York State Library 
—Co. D., 106th Machine Gun Battalion. 

Dice, J. Howard, Ohio State Library—Pvt., 
Chemical Service Section, National Army. 

Dinger, Jean T., Library of Congress—2nd 
Lieut., Signal Corps. 

Dodd, Joseph, Seattle Public Library—Sergt., 
Signal Corps, A. E. F 

Dolezal, Francis J.. New York Public Library 
—Pvt., Co. B, ist Army Headquarters Regi- 
ment, Camp Greene, N. C 

Donahue, Benjamin, Seattle Public Library 
—Corporal, Infantry. 

Dowling, Charles J., Chicago Public Library 

—Navy. 

Duke, R. T. Walker, Chicago Univ. 
—tst Lieut., Infantry, U. S. R. 
Dunkin, Frank E., Library of Congress 

—Private, Infantry. 

Dunlap, David Porter, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University Library—U. S. A. A. S., Section 
578, Convois Automobiles, par B. C. M. 
France, Amer. Exped. Forces. Private. 

Dwyer, Raymond, Chicago Public Library 
—Seaman, Navy. 

Dyer, Thomas L., Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity Library—Capt. of Cavalry, O. R. C., 
Ft. Hills, Okla. 

Eaton, C. L., Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 

Eccles, William J., Library of Congress 
—Yeoman, Navy. 

Egglesfield, Henry, Princeton University Lib. 
—Medical Corps, U. S. School of Aero- 
nautics, Princeton, N. J. 

Ehrlichman, Rudolph, Seattle Public Library 
—Quartermaster Corps. 

Elliott, James T., Library of Congress—Sea- 
man, Navy. 

Engel, William A., 
Corporal, Ordnance. 

Entwisle, Henry R., 
—Seaman, Navy. 

Evans, Archibald B., Library 
—Private, Coast Artillery. 

Feek, John L., rag State Normal Univ. L. 
—Private, Q. C., f 

Fields, Frank E., 
ation, Army. 

Fisher, Lewis C., Library 
Private, Ambulance Corps. 

Fisher, William, Seattle Public Library—161st 
Infantry Band. 

Fontaine, Everett O., Illinois University Lib. 
—Camp Wright, New London, Conn. 


Law Lib. 


Library of Congress— 
Library of Congress 


of Congress 


1 ry of Congress—Avi- 


of Congress— 
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Foster, Allen, Jr., Library of Congress—Field 
Clerk, Army. 

Fowle, Philip R., Library of Congress— 
Private, Ambulance Corps. 

Fox, Noah, John Crerar Library—Private 
Medical Corps. 

Frank, John C., New York Public Library 
—Serst., 7th Detachment, 7th Aviation Inst. 
Center. 

French, W., New York Public 
Med. Dept., Base Hospital No. 

Gaebler, Hans David, Chicago oud 
—Pvt., U.S.A.S. A. P. (School of Aerial 
Photography). 

Gallagher, George W., Boston Public Library 
—Corp., Co. C, rorst A. E. F. 

Gannon, James P., Boston Public Library 
—Corp., Co. E, 104th Inf., A. E. F. 

Garb, Gerson, New York Public Library 
—Pvt., Jewish Legion, British Exped. 
Forces, Service in Palestine. 

Geddes, James G., Somerville (Mass.) Pub. L. 
—2nd Lieut., Depot Brigade, Infantry. 

Gerdin, Andrew J., Newberry Lib., Chicago 

—2end Lieut., Infantry, Camp Bowie, Tex. 

Gilchrist, Donald B., Minn. University Lib. 
—Capt., 330th Field Artill., Camp Dodge, Ia. 

Gilkey, Errol C., Supreme Ct. Lib., Salem, Ore. 
—Sergt., Quartermasters (Motor truck). 

Giroux, Arthur B., Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. 
—ist Lieut., Adjutant-General’s Office. 

Gjelsness, Rudolph M., Illinois University L. 
—Aviation, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Golde, Charles, Cincinnati Public Library 
—Rainbow Div., 166th Infantry. 

Goodman, Israel, Chicago Public Library 
—Private, Army. 

Gossage, Ralph E., New York Public Library 
—Pvt., Sec. 607, A. A. S., 107th Sanitary 
Train, A. E. F. 

Gowen, Lancelot, Seattle Public Library 
ist Lieut., 63rd Infantry. 

Gower, W. W., New York Public Library 
—Pvt., Co. A, 302nd Battalion, U. S. Tank 
Corps. 

Gray, Leroy, Newberry Library, Chicago 
—Pvt., 244th Infantry, Camp Grant, Ill. 

Green, Charles, Chicago Public Library—end 
Lieut., Infantry. 

Greene, Walter P., Chicago Public Library 
—Pvt., Machine Gun Co., 370th Infantry. 
Greenhous, Clifford, St. Louis Public Library 
—Pvt., Signal Corps, Aviation Sec., Que- 

bec, Canada. 

Griffin, Raymond R., Leland Stanford Jr. 
University Library—Univ. of California 
Ordnance Traning School, Benicia, Calif. 

Groseclose, Lee T., Library of Congress— 
Aviation, Army. 

Gwynn, William M., Univ. of Calif. Lib. 
—tIst Lieut., S. S. U., A. E. F. 
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Haeckel, August P., St. Louis Public Library 
—Private, Infantry. 

Haeckel, Julius E., St. Louis Public Library 
—Private, Infantry. 

Haines, Oscar M., Library of Congress—Yeo- 
man, Naval Reserve. 

Hakanson, Thor, Seattle Public Library—162d 
Infantry. 

Hall, Drew B., Somerville (Mass.) Pub. Lib. 
—Capt., Q. M. R. C., Commission dated 
June 11, 1917. Dec. 1 assigned Supply 
Office, 5th Sanitary Train, 5th Div. (Reg.) 

Hall, Robert P., Library of Congress—Aviator, 
Army. 

Halley, Charles A., Library of Congress— 
Field Clerk, Army. 

Hamel, Henry J., Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. 
—Pvt., 496th Aero Construction Squadron. 

Hancock, Otis, Seattle Public Lib—U.S.N. 

Hansen, Arnold T., Chicago Public Library 
—Seaman, Navy. 

Harnsberger, Reynolds T., Library of Con- 
gress—Yeoman, Naval Reserve. 

Hastings, Andrew S., Oakland (Cal.) F. L. 
—2nd Lieut. Field Artillery. 

Hasty, Robert R., Kan. Traveling Library 
Commission, Topeka—3rd Officers’ Train- 
ing School, Camp Funston, Kan. 

Heald, David, Harvard College Library 
—iIst Lieut., Signal Reserve Corps, Avi- 
ation Sec. 

Hellgren, Harold, Chicago Public Library 
—Seaman, Navy. 

Henke, Ferdinand, St. Louis Public Library 
—Private, Engineer Corps. 

Hession, Martin, New York Public Library 
—112th Aero Squadron. 

Hodgson, James, New York State Library 
—Pvt., Co. B, 2nd Pioneer Inf. 

Hohly, Harold F., Kenyon College Library 
—Seaman, Ist Class, U. S. N. R. F., Class 
4, Coast Defense. 

Holmes, Mark N., Connecticut State Library 
—Pvt., Co. B., 55th Inf. 

Hopkins, z L., Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
—U. S. Army. 

Howard, Charles G., Illinois University Lib. 
—2nd Lieut., Inf., Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Howson, Roger S., Columbia University Lib. 
—Private, Infantry. 

Hughes, Brandau F., Library of Congress 
—Sergeant, Infantry. 

Hull, Carl W., Duquesne (Pa.) Carnegie Lib. 
—Private, Camp Lee. 

Ingram, J. Van Ness, Library of Congress 
—Major, Quartermaster Corps, Army. 

Jacobs, Vivian, Chicago Public Library 
—Private, Infantry. 

Jaffe, Benjamin, John Crerar Library, Chicago 

—Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
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James, J. Frank, Chicago Public Library 
—Corporal, Infantry. 

Jeffrey, Earl M., Library of Congress—Cap- 
tain, Artillery. 

Joeckel, Carleton B., Berkeley (Cal.) Pub. L. 
—1ist Lieut., American Lake, Wash. 

Jones, Allan V., Supreme Ct. L., Salem, Ore, 
—Private, Infantry. 

Keller, Clifford, St. Louis Public Library 
—Private, Infantry. 

Kelley, Rodney F., Minneapolis Public Lib. 
—Quartermaster, 1st Class, Aviation. 

Kelley, William, Minneapolis Public Library 
—Marine. 

Kennedy, James S., Boston Public Library 
—Pvt., 325th Inf. L Co., Camp Gordon, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Kernan, John C., Library of Congress—tst 
Lieut., Infantry. 

Kinkeldey, Otto O., New York Public Library 
—Capt., Draft Detachment, Univ. of Wis. 

Klein, Gordon, Ill. Univ. Library, Urbana, II. 
—Ambulance Corps. 

Koopman, Karl H., New York Public Library 
—Member Officers’ Training School, Fort- 
ress Monroe, Va. 

Krigel, Frank J., Boston Public Library 
—Pvt., 55th Field Artill., B Battery, A. E. F. 

Lawson, Edward F., Public Library of Dis- 
trict of Columbia—1st Class Gunner, Artill. 

Leach, Howard S., Princeton University Lib. 
—Co. F, 14th Battalion, Receiving Station, 
Camp Greenleaf, Ga. 

Leber, George, University of California Lib. 
—Infantry. 

Leberstein, Michael, Chicago Public Library 
—Private, Army. 

Leland, Claude G., Bureau of Libraries, 
Dept. of Education, New York City—2nd 
Lieut., U. S. Infantry. 

Leupp, Harold L., California University Lib. 
—Ist Lieut., American Lake, Wash. Camp 
Lewis. 

Lewis, Glenn, Minneapolis Public Library 
—National Army. 

Lillard, Ephraim S., Library of Congress 
—Field Clerk, Army. 

Lindstrom, Clarence, Seattle Public Library 
—163rd Field Hospital, 41st Div. 

Lyle, H. Roy, Seattle Public Library—16r1st 
Infantry. 

McAllister, Samuel W., Michigan Univ. Lib. 
—Ist Lieut., 55th Pioneer Infantry. 

McAulay, Oscar M., Jr., Los Angeles P. L. 
—Pvt., Field Hospital No. 157, 115th Sani- 
tary Train, Camp Kearny, Calif. 

McBride, Pierre B., Kenyon College Library 
—Private, U. S. Engineers. 

McCarl, James W., Library of Congress 

—Private, Ordnance. 
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McCarthy, W. Harold, Los Angeles P. L. 
—Battery F., 143rd Field Artill., Camp 
Kearny, Calif. 

McCaughan, John M., St. Louis Public Lib. 
—Wireless Operator, Navy. 

McCombs, Nelson W., New York Pub. Lib. 
—Secty. to Neuro-Psychiatric Board, Camp 
Stewart. 

McDonald, Frank, Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. 
—Private, 140th Infantry. 

McGuaghy, Harry A., Chicago Univ. Lib. 
—Cadet, Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
McGhee, James F., Rochester (N. Y.) P. L. 

—2nd Lieut., Infantry (M. P.). 

McGowan, William A., Boston Public Library 
—Pvt., Fort Andrews, Boston, Mass. 

Macko, Charles, Chicago Public Library— 
Corporal, Infantry. 

McLaughlin, Earl, Seattle Public Library 

McMillen, James A., University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Chief Quartermaster, 
Aviation, Naval Reserve Flying Corps. 

Mang, William J., New York Public Library 
—Corp., Co. D, 308th Infantry. 

Marangella, Louis, New York Public Library 
—Post Hospital, Aviation Concentration 
Camp, Garden City. 

Markus, Einar, Minneapolis Public Library 
—Pvt., H. Q. Co., 345th Infantry. 

Marty, Albert. California State Library— 
Sergeant, Aviation Service. 

Meyer, Richard, New York Public Library 
—Battery E, 57th Artillery, C. A. C. 

Milburn, Page, Jr., Library of Congress 
—Private, Ordnance. 

Millen, Roger. New Jersey State Library 
—Sergeant, Camp Johnston. 

Miller, Wharton, Public Library, Syracuse, 
N. Y.—Pvt., Ordnance Dept., Camp Jack- 
son, S. C. 

Mooers, James P., Boston Public Library 
—Machine Gun Branch, 3rd Div., Camp 
Greene, N. C. 

Moore, Warren J., Library of Congress 
—Yeoman, Naval Reserve. 

Morison, Charles K., (Student) Wis. L. Sch. 
—Pvt., 2nd Canadian Contingent. 

Moyse, Charles S., (Student) Wis. L. School 
—Pvt., goth Essex Battalion, Canadian. 
Mulford, James B., Library of Congress 

—Pvt., Ambulance Corps. 

Mullen, Frank N., Harvard College Library 
—Yeoman, 1st Class, U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force. 

Muncie, Wendell, Illinois University Library 
—ist Sergt., Medical Corps, Hospital Train 
28, A. E. F. via N. Y. 

Munn, Ralph W., Denver Public Library 
—Sergt., Office of Division Surgeon, Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. 
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Murray, David M. P., Public Library, Saska- 
toon, Sask., Canada—Sergt., 2nd Canadian 
Div., Serving in Surplus Baggage Stores. 
(Address, Quartermaster General’s Dept., 
Cheriton Road, Folkestone, England.) 

Nash, C. Hurley, Cossitt Lib., Memphis, Tenn. 
—Iist Lieut. (Medical). 

Neville, William C., Library of Congress 
—Private, Aviation, Army. 

Newlin, W. B., Illinois University Library 
—Reconstruction. 

Newman, Harry A., Library of Congress 
—Private, Ordnance. 

Newton, Watson P., Library of Congress 
—Private, Marine Corps. 

Niesz, Earl, Seattle Public Library—23rd Co. 
Artillery, Puget Sound. 

Noble, Lew Maurice, Library of Congress 
—Private, Artillery. 

Nolan, Bernard A., Library of Congress 
—Private, Infantry. 

Nunn, Hershell P., Seattle Public Library 
—Oregon Engineers, 41st Div. 

O’Hara, James, Chicago Public Library—Pvt., 
- Co., 161st Depot Brigade, Camp Grant, 

O’Keefe, Cornelius A., Harvard College Lib. 
—Chief Yeoman, U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force. 

Osborne, William, New York Public Library 
—Royal Air Force, Canada. 

Oury, G. Harrison, Chicago University Lib. 

—Seaman, U. S. Navy. 

Page, Aubrey, Library of Congress—Private, 
Ambulance Corps. 

Palmer, William C., Michigan Univ. Gen. L. 
—Pvt., Co. 5, Casualty Div. 

Pangburn, Howard, New York State Library 
—Sergt., 1oth Inf. Band, N. G., N. Y. Now 
the 114th U. S. Infantry. 

Parkinson, Herman O., (Student) New York 
State Library School—Corp., Ambulance 
Corps, France. Latest Address: S. S. U. 
562 Convois Automobiles Par B. C. M., 
A. E. F., France. 

Patchell, Drury L., Library of Congress 
—2nd Lieut., Artillery. 

Patz, Gustav, Rutgers College Library—Cen- 
sor, Bureau of Investigation, Dept. of Jus- 
tice, U. S. Internment Station, Hot Springs, 
G 

Patz, William, Rutgers College 
National Army, Camp Dix, N. J. 

Pearson, Edmund L., New York Public Lib. 
—tst Lieut., 152nd Depot Brigade, Camp 
Upton. 

Peehl, Carl F.. New York Public Library 
—Co. D, 308th Infantry. 

Perlman, William, Chicago Public Library 
—Private, Ordnance Div. 
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Perlstein, Oscar, New York Public Library 
—307th Infantry, Co. D. 

Pertuch, Walter A. R., Franklin Inst., Phila. 
—Pvt., Co. D, 135th Inf., Camp Meade, Md. 

Peters, Walter F., Cincinnati Public Library 
—33I1st Inf., Co. C, Camp Sherman. 

Peterson, Russel, Seattle Public Library 
—Medical Dept., 44th Infantry. 

Phelps, John F., California University Library 
—Aviation. 

Phillips, Marc G., Library of Congress— 
Sergt., Engineers, Army. 

Piers, Temple, Denver Public Library—Avi- 
ation Corps, Flying Div. 

Pike, D. E., Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
—U. S. Army, Aviation Section, Ground 
Service. 

Post, H. G., Seattle Public Library—Sergt., 
Base Hospital, Camp Lewis. 

Price, Don, Union College Library—Private, 
Aviation Corps. 

Proctor, George F., Chicago Public Library 
—Private, Infantry. 

Protteau, Lon, Seattle Public Lib—U. S. N. 

Quisenbury, Fred G., Library of Congress 
—Howard University Training Camp, U. S. 
Army. 

Redding, Leo P., Rochester (N. Y.) Pub. L. 
—Corporal, Infantry (M. P.). 

Rice, Paul North, New York Public Library 
—Sergt., Quartermaster Corps, Barracks 27, 
Block C, Camp Johnston, Fla. 

Richmond, Wendell Wm., Mo. Sch of Mines L. 
—Mechanic, Aviation Section. 

Richter, Ernest V., New York Public Library 
—1st Class Yeoman, U. S. S. Lakeside, 
Boston Navy Yard. 

Risk, Samuel, Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
—U. S. Army, Aviation Section. 


Roberts, Hershel R—Pvt. (Aviation), Kelly 
Field, Camp No. 1, Line 102, San Antonio, 

Robertson, Hewitt C., Library of Congress 
—Private, Ambulance Corps. 

Rogers, John M., New Jersey State Library 


—Col., N. J. National Guard, Detached 
duty Adjutant General of State of New 
Jersey, in Governor’s Staff. 

Romero, Newman, Illinois University Library 
—Navy, Radio Service. 

Rose, Russell F., Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. 
—Lieut., Co. G, rorst Infantry. 

Rose, Harry J., Univ. of California Library 
—Ordnance School. 

Rumble, Cyril, Seattle Public Lib.—U. S. N. 
Ruotolo, Dominic, New York Public Library 
—Chief Army Inspector, Ordnance Dept. 
Russell, Harold G., New York State Library 
—Pvt., Ordnance Corps, Office of Chief of 

Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 
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Ryan, John J., St. Louis Public Library— 
Engineer Corps. 

Schatz, Herbert, Cincinnati Public Library 
—Base Hospital, No. 25. 

Schrader, Gerald, St. Louis Public Library 
—Camp Doniphan, Okla., 138th Regt. Band. 

Schwenson, Kai, New York Public Library 
—Sergt., Military Police, 27th Div. 

Scott, Albert, Kansas City (Mo.) Pub. Lib. 
—Corp., U. S. Marines, A. E. F. 

Sewall, Willis F., Washington, D. C.—Lieut., 
Statistical Div., Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Shaddock, R. E., Illinois University Library 
—Battery C, 68th Reg., Coast Artill., Ft. 
Terry, N. Y. 

Shafer, T. G., New York Public Library 
—Sergt., Hospital Corps, A. E. F. 

Shea, George F., Seattle Public Library— 
Corporal, 361st Infantry. 

Shevitt, Robert, New York Public Library 
—U. S. S. North Carolina. 

Silvernail, Frank G., Reynolds Library, 
Rochester, N. Y.—2nd Lieut., Infantry. 

Slusser, Thomas, Jr., Univ. of Calif. Library 
—Quartermaster’s Corps. 

Smith, Eugene F., (Trustee) Public Library, 
San Diego, Calif—trst Lieut., Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps. 

Southe, Levi, E., Chicago Public Library 
—2nd Lieut., Infantry. 

Sprague, Albert A., (Trustee) John Crerar 
Library, Chicago—Major, Infantry. 

Stanley, Eugene, Cincinnati Public Library 
—2nd Lieut., 147th Reg. Inf., Camp Sheri- 
dan, Ala. 

Stanton, Harry, Seattle Public Library— 
Corp., 17th Co. Artill. Puget Sound. 

Stapleton, M. J.. New York Public Library 
—2nd Class Yeoman, Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Stearns, Foster W., Mass. State Library 
—tst Lieut., Infantry, A. E. F. 

Sullivan, Edward F., Boston Public Library 
—Pvt., 26th Co., Coast Art. Corps., Water- 
town Arsenal. 

Sutton, Leonard, Minneapolis Public Library 
—Private, Hospital Unit. 

Swanson, Harry R., Univ. of Chicago Library, 
—Corp., U. S. Marine Corps. 

Tasker, Charles J., Jr., Philadelphia F. L. 
—U. S. Ambulance Corps, General Hospital 
No. 16, British Exped. Force, France. 

Terry, Dwight K., Library of Congress— 
Yeoman, Hospital Service, Navy. 

Thomas, Arthur, Seattle Public Library— 
With Canadian Troops. 

Thompson, William M., Library of Congress 
—Field Clerk, Army. 
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Tidd, Lucerne M., Mo. School of Mines L. 
—2nd Lieut., 341st Field Artill., N. A. 
Tilley, B. Cole, Oakland (Calif.), Free Lib. 

—Private, Engineers. 

Tooher, Bernard J., New York State Library 
—4th Cadet Squadron, Aviation Training 
Camp, Ellington Field, Houston, Texas. 

Van Landingham, Harry S., Va. State Lib. 
—Enlisted in Base Hospital Unit, No. 45. 

Vaughan, Joseph G., Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Ala.—Pvt., Camp Jackson, S. C. 

Viehmann, George A., Jr., Library of Congress 
—Field Clerk, Army. 

Vierow, John, New York Public Library 
—Corp., Co. C, 102nd Signal Battalion. 

Voge, A. Law, Mechanics-Mercantile L., 
San Francisco—Capt. in Engineers’ Div., 
Headquarters Gas Service, A. E. F., France. 

Walker, Henry A., Seattle Public Library 
—Corporal, 361st Inf. 

Ward, Myles, Seattle Public Library—ist 
Lieut., U. S. Inf. 

Ware, Kennard N., Library 
—Private, Ambulance Corps. 
Waters, Clarence L., 
—Seaman, Navy. 
Way, Elmer, Rochester (N. Y.) Public Lib. 

—Acting Corp., Inf. (M. G. Co.). 

Weisberg, Philip, Univ. of Mich. General L. 
—Lieut., Ordnance Div. 

Welch, Edwin C., Kenyon College Library 
—Ensign, U. S. N. 

Wells, Charles, Seattle Public Library—With 
Seaforth Highlanders, Canada. 

White, John Henry, Library 
—Private, Artillery. 

Wilkerson, Marvin, St. Louis Public Library 
—Private, Infantry. 

Williams, Stewart S., 
N. D. L. Commission, 
Quartermaster’s Corps, N. A. 
A. E. F., France. 

Wilson, George H., 
—Private, Ordnance. 

Woodyard, Robert, Seattle 
Lieut., 361st Inf. 

Wotherspoon, John, Seattle 
—63rd Field Artillery. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., Enoch Pratt F. L., 
Baltimore—2nd Lieut., t1oth Field Artill. 

Yates, Hicklin, Library of Congress—Private, 
Infantry. 

Young, 


of Congress 


Library of Congress 


of Congress 


Legislative Ref. Bur., 
Bismarck—Sergt., 
A 
Library of Congress 
Public Library 


Public Library 


Library of Congress— 
Private, Marine Corps. 


George F., 


(Student) New York 


Young, Malcolm O., 
302nd Inf., Co. 


State Library School—Pvt., 
L., Camp Devens, Mass. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SARATOGA SPRINGS CONFERENCE 


Perfect weather, excellent accommodations, 
and the best of company marked the fortieth 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association in the Grand Union Hotel at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., from July 1 to July 
6. While, as was entirely proper in a war 
year, the attendance was cut down one half 
(there were not quite 600 registered during 
the week) the program of meetings was ex- 
cellent and the general interest ran high. 
Library war service was the keynote of the 
week, tho the other sides of library work 
were by no means omitted. There were no 
social features beyond the “get together” re- 
ception the first night, and the library school 
lunches and dinners (there was even one 
breakfast) which are a feature of every meet- 
ing. 

A number of good exhibits were shown to 
excellent advantage in the hotel parlors. 
Largest in point of size was that showing 
the work of the camp libraries and the library 
war service in general. Besides photographs 
from all camps from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there was shown a model of a camp 
library building of the Camp Kearny type, 
with reading porch along the side. There was 
also much interest in a book wagon for hos- 
pital use made and donated by the pupils of 
the Youngstown High School. The Food 
Administration had a large exhibit, with ma- 
terial changed at frequent intervals. Here 
were shown files of the numerous series of 
bulletins issued in co-operation with other 
government departments; maps, recipes, post- 
ers, photographs, and graphic exhibits suit- 
able for small libraries; files of reports from 
library directors; corn, wheat and food ex- 
hibits; and sample maps from the Statistical 
division and from Boston schools. On Wed- 
nesday photographs of library publicity along 
food conservation lines were shown, and on 
Thursday, posters from schools of different 
states. There were the usual exhibits of books 
by dealers, and the Dayton Library and Gay- 
lord Brothers showed scrapbooks made for 
hospital use. 

There were four round tables for camp 
librarians, at which the many problems inci- 
dent to the new work were thoroly discussed, 
and to many these were among the most 
interesting meetings of the week. It was an 
opportunity for the librarians who have been 


working for a year collecting money and 
books for soldiers’ service, to hear for them- 
selves just what that money and those books 
have accomplished, and they went out from 
the meetings full of enthusiasm for the work 
and of determination to make the coming 
campaign by far the most telling one in their 
communities. 

The Library Employees Union of New 
York city had hoped to have an opportunity 
to appear officially at this conference, and 
representatives were present who distributed 
a bulletin telling why the union was formed 
and what it aims to do. The question of sal- 
aries came up for discussion at several dif- 
ferent meetings, and was the subject of much 
earnest talk. It would undoubtedly have re- 
ceived even more attention had not the war 
service dominated everything, personal inter- 
ests being put aside for the time being for 
the sake of the larger benefit. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, William Warner 
Bishop, librarian University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

First vice-president: Charles F. D. Belden, 
librarian Boston Public Library. 

Second vice-president: Burton E. Steven- 
son, librarian Public Library, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Executive Board (for three years): Linda 
A. Eastman, vice-librarian Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library; Adam Strohm, librarian Detroit 
Public Library. 

Council (for five years): W. Dawson Jolin- 
ston, librarian St. Paul Public Library ; Joseph 
L. Wheeler, librarian Reuben McMillan Free 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio; Mary S. Saxe, 
librarian Westmount (Quebec) Public Li- 
brary; Jessie Fremont Hume, librarian Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Henry N. Sanborn, librarian Public Library, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Trustee of the Endowment Fund (for 
three years): M. Taylor Pyne, Princeton, 
N. J 

The committee on nominations was com- 
prised as follows: Walter L. Brown, chair- 
man, Mary L. Titcomb, Gratia A. Country- 
man, George H. Tripp, Charles E. Rush. 
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FIRST SESSION 


The first session was held in the conven- 
tion auditorium Monday evening. As always 
happens on the first evening, dinners were 
delayed and there was only a scattering 
audience when the president, with unparal- 
leled promptness, called the meeting to order 
to listen to the address of welcome by Dr. 
Charles B. Alexander, regent of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and mem- 
ber of the committee on the State Library. 


This was the more regretted because 
Dr. Alexander is held particularly 
affectionate regard. Following his _ cor- 


dial greeting, the president of the associa- 
tion, Thomas Lynch Montgomery, state li- 
brarian of Pennsylvania, read his address on 
“Civilization,” which is printed in full else- 
where in this issue. The meeting adjourned 
after this address and an informal reception, 
or rather reunion of old friends, was held in 
the ball room of the Grand Union. Here 
Miss Ahern was in charge of the proceedings, 
and for the benefit of the younger members 
of the profession, those who had joined the 
A. L. A. in 1894 or later years were marched 
one by one across the platform at the end of 
the room, while their name and station were 
announced with an occasional bit of pungent 
comment by Miss Ahern. The picture of Mr. 
Dougherty and Mr. Teal, in their Mutt and 
Jeff promenade, will last in the memory for 
many a day. 
SECOND SESSION 

Tuesday morning the members gathered 
bright and early for the second session in the 
convention hall. As usual the reports ot 
most of the officers and committees had been 
printed in advance and distributed to mem- 
bers upon registration, and were read only 
by title. The reports of the War Service Com- 
mittee had also been similarly printed and 
distributed. These included the report of the 
committee proper, covering the history of the 
camp library movement from its inception at 
the conference at Louisville last year thru the 
early days of the summer and its subsequent 
more permanent organization with Dr. Put- 
nam as general director, down to June 15 of 
this year; the report of the general director; 
and the history of the financial campaign 
which put $1,766,000 at the disposal of the 
association for the maintenance of the work. 
In commenting briefly on these reports, Mr. 
Wyer, chairman of the Library War Service 
Committee, said they were not to be inter- 
preted as reports of what the committee had 
done, but rather a record of what had been 
accomplished by the hundreds and thousands 
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of librarians who by concerted action had 
made the work possible. Probable effects on 
the association would be at least three: a new 
assurance with the public on the part of the 
librarians who will henceforth dare to ask for 
what they want and need; a renewed belief 
in library work on the part of the public, 
shown by the books and money so freely 
given; and a firmer faith by the librarians 
themselves, in the value of their work. 

The question of the part which women can 
expect to take in this camp library work was 
raised at this and subsequent meetings and 
was the subject of some heated remarks. Ir- 
asmuch as the regulation which restrains 
them from taking ertire charge of a camp 
library is of War Department origin and not 
a device of the A. L. A. committee it seemed 
both unfair and unwarranted to berate the 
committee. As a matter of fact, as Dr. 
Putnam pointed out, a large number of 
women have been connected with the work, 
both in the headquarters and dispatch offices 
and also as assistants in many camps, and in 
the rapidly developing work in the hospital 
libraries they are having full appointments 
and recognition. 

In commenting on the printed report sub- 
mitted, Dr. Putnam speke of the mutiplicity 
of needs presented as the work developed. 
There is constant change of work in the 
camps as the camps themselves change in 
character. In the past year there has been 
much new ground to be explored and charted, 
but with the development of a personnel of 
experience both in the field and at head- 
quarters, the foundations have been laid upon 
which may be reared a permanent structure. 

Most of the session was given over to a 
symposium on the work in the camp libraries, 
conducted by Carl Milam, assistant to the 
director. There was so much discussion of 
the papers as they were read that the morn- 
ing was gone before the program was hali 
completed, and it was unanimously and vocif- 
erously voted to continue the program on the 
morning of the Fourth, which had been left 
free for any celebration desired, rather than 
curtail the discussion. 

The first subject taken up was “What men 
read: In camps” by Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
and “In hospitals” by Miriam E. Carey. The 
one general principle which Mr. Dudgeon had 
found true that “a man reads on any 
subject in which he is interested.” His first 
interest just now in camp is to win the war, 
and so “he will read anything that will help 
him lick the Kaiser.” The function of recrea- 
tional reading in the camps has been much 
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overestimated, in Mr. Dudgeon’s opinion. In 
the camps with which he had had experience, 
he found the average of fiction and non-fiction 
to be pretty evenly balanced, and in one camp 
non-fiction was seventy per cent of all the 
reading done. There are never enough text- 
books to meet the demands of the men. He 
made two definite suggestions; first, that tech- 
nical and non-fiction books be brought closer to 
the men, and that special collections be placed 
in regimental headquarters or assembly rooms 
so that the different branches of the service 
might be better served with the particular 
literature of their field. Second, the next 
book campaign must be more specific in char- 
acter, asking for definite titles and subjects 
which the experience of the past year have 
shown to be most in demand. There was 
heated argument on the question of textbooks 
and the extent to which the A. L. A. should 
be expected to supply them in classroom quan- 
tities. It was agreed that satisfactory class- 
room work could not be done when the books 
used by the students were by a dozen different 
authors and of a dozen different periods, but 
on the other hand many of the needs of in- 
dividual men could be met from a very 
heterogeneous collection of texts. In many of 
the states the camp librarians reported most 
helpful co-operation from county superin- 
tendents of schools, who had many times sup- 
plied the necessary texts in any desired quan- 
tity and in uniform editions. It was voted to 
send a telegram to the National Education 
Association, in session the same week in 
Pittsburgh, thanking them most cordially for 
their helpful co-operation in this manner and 
asking their continued interest when the next 
campaign for money and books should be 
undertaken. It was felt that when more 
books were asked, greater emphasis should 
be placed on new fiction, up-to-date textbooks 
in mathematics, science, telephony and teleg- 
raphy, sanitation, engineering, etc., as well as 
military manuals, in many cases asking for 
definite titles. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Dudgeon said 
that in many camps German is being taught in 
the camp schools and there is a decided de- 
mand for German dictionaries and grammars 
in these schools. Such books wher. donated 
should not be rejected if they can be used 
in this way. 

Following Mr. Dudgeon’s summary of what 
the men are reading in the camps, Miss Carey 
spoke out of her experience as an organizer 
and field representative on what they are 
reading in the hospitals. Her paper is 
printed in full in another section of this 
issue. She emphasized, as did every hospital 
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librarian, the value of the scrapbook when 
properly made and properly used. 

The work of the dispatch offices was next 
taken up, and the agent in charge of each 
reported on the work of his office. Mr. Brett, 
the first to speak, told of the organization of 
the office at Newport News, where not only 
does he prepare books for overseas, but sup- 
plies books for about thirty camps, large and 
small, in the vicinity. He was followed by 
Mr. Dickinson, in charge of the office at 
Hoboken, who filled his hearers with joy by 
his recital of the events of a “typical hour” 
in his four saloons, from which he is sup- 
posed to send out 6000 books a day. Mr. 
Brown told of the organization of the new 
office in Brooklyn in the Brush Terminal 
building where he had been for the past four 
weeks. His quota was 30,000 books a week 
overseas, besides supplying the marine bar- 
racks and the men and ships in the neighbor- 
hood. Louis J. Bailey, in charge of the New 
York dispatch office, the largest of them all, 
described the method of handling the pur- 
chased books for all the camps, as well as 
the administration of the 250 titles (some 
20,000 copies) kept in stock. This dispatch 
office has its headquarters in a loft on 15th 
street, New York city, where all the new 
books and some of the overseas work are 
handled. In the building of the Public Li- 
brary most of the gift books are received and 
sorted for forwarding. This office is ex- 
pected to forward 60,000 books in deck ship- 
ments per month, and has sent books to over 
four hundred points, from Alaska, Hawaii 
and the Philippines to Haiti and the Canal 
Zone, as well as to the forces in Europe. 

C. O. Mawson, who was recently transferred 
from the Hoboken office to Boston to open 
a dispatch office in the basement of the 
Widener Library at Harvard, told of his 
very successful efforts to get volunteers to 
help him. The office is open every night and 
various units from the telephone company’s 
offices and other groups come regularly on 
assigned nights to sort, label, catalog, and 
pack the books. Forty men from the collec- 
tion department of the telephone company 
have volunteered for packing work, “for the 
duration of the war,” and other units have 
been equally enthusiastic. In a little over 
three weeks 60,000 books had been sent out. 
The newest office of all is that at Phila- 
delphia, under direction of Franklin H. 
Price. This office supplies books only for 
use on deck of transports, and in the naval 
bases, 9800 having been sent out the week 
prior to the conference. 

Before adjournment, two motions were 
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made by Mr. Bowker. The first was that the 
officials of the A. L. A. be authorized to ex- 
tend to their associates among the Allies the 
right hand of greeting, on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, and the second was that a rising vote 
of “respect, honor, and appreciation” be 
given to those who are carrying on this par- 
ticular part of the library work of the coun- 
ty with such devotion and success. 


SECOND SESSION—ADJOURNED 


Thursday morning the adjourned meeting 
reconvened in the hotel ball room, and the 
program was continued. “How the camp li- 
brary reaches every man” was described by 
Joy E. Morgan of Camp MacArthur, and 
Frederick Goodell of Camp Wheeler. Mr. 
Morgan emphasized the tremendous oppor- 
tunity that the camp library offers for pub- 
licity for the idea that the library has a place 
in public education which cannot be filled 
by any other institution. As to methods, the 
library building itself, by its mere presence, 
impresses this idea. Next come the bulletin 
boards each man is required to read, the mo- 
tion pictures in every recreation hall, the lec- 
ture platforms in these same halls, Trench 
and Camp, and finally, the opportunity fre- 
quently granted, if requested, to address the 
men briefly on the work of the library, at 
retreat. He then gave an outline of the ser- 
vice organized, describing how the branches 
and stations in his camp were started and 
administered. It is recognized in camp that 
the first need in a camp library is military 
information; the second, recreation. Conse- 
quently the library tries first to help the men 
understand why we are at war and how they 
can help wage it; then helps them to find 
themselves. Mr. Goodell emphasized the 
value of establishing personal relationships 
with the men. In his camp at one time were 
3000 men who could not read or write, and 
the library was able to help in supplying ma- 
terial for their training. He had tried when 
possible to communicate with the drafted men 
before they came to camp, thru their home 
papers or local chambers of commerce, and 
had found this advance invitation to visit the 
library always brought results. Mr. Hirsh- 
berg told of his work in Camp Perry, where 
he had found the men to be of an unusually 
high grade of intelligence, keen to study. The 
work in the quartermaster’s camp at Camp 
Johnston was described by Lloyd W. Jos- 
selyn, and that at Camp Devens by John A. 
Lowe. In this latter camp libraries are made 
up for each contingent leaving for overseas, 
the books being turned over to the military 
authorities, who require each man to take 
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one book in his pack, and make him respon- 
sible for its safe delivery on the other side. 
This gives each regiment a well balanced li- 
brary, which will be in the chaplain’s charge. 
Miss Titcomb who had recently been assigned 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to study the 
situation there and see whether a separate 
library was needed, told of her first day in 
camp and how she overcame some misunder- 
standing of A. L. A. motives. As the last 
speaker on the regular program, Adam 
Strohm discussed the question “Is it worth 
while?” considering both the value to the 
men in the army to have libraries and to the 
camp librarians to give service, and in an in- 
spiring talk showed how the library may be 
a mighty instrument for the strengthening 
of the ideals of democracy for which this 
country fights today. 

The new poster drawn by Charles B. Falls 
of New York, who donated the book cam- 
paign poster last spring and has now given 
another for use in the camps to advertise the 
A. L. A. Library, was displayed, and it was 
enthusiastically voted that the committee on 
resolutions send a telegram of appreciation 
and congratulation to Mr. Falls. 

A communication had been presented to the 
War Service Committee asking for a state- 
ment of the attitude of the committee toward 
the employment of women in war service, and 
the mattér was brought up at this meeting. 
Mr. Wyer, as chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained that a future policy was impossible 
to announce, inasmuch as the committee's 
action must be modified almost daily to meet 
constantly changing conditions. He called 
attention to the record of women’s service 
in both Dr. Hill’s and Dr. Putnam's printed 
reports, and to the fact that in the list of 
librarians engaged in library war service the 
past year 236 men and 69 women had been 
named. The regulation prohibiting women 
from camp libraries being of military origin, 
can only be changed by military authority, 
but he gave assurance that as fast and as far 
as women are felt to be the best persons 
available for the work to be done their ser- 
vice would be gladly accepted. 

THIRD SESSION 

At the third session, Wednesday morning, 
the report of the finance committee was read 
and approved. An amendment to the con- 
stitution, recommended by the Executive 
3oard, was also read and adopted, empower- 
ing the finance committee to audit all ac- 
counts, 

Following this action, Edith Guerrier, li- 
brary publicity director for the Food Admin- 
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istration, talked for five minutes on the work 
done during the past year. The rest of the 
session was devoted to a symposium on 
“What our library is doing to help win the 
war.” Mary L. Titcomb, of the Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md., was 
the first speaker representing the county and 
rural library. “Circulation,” she said, “had 
dropped with a dull thud,” as war work, gar- 
dens, and military preparations took up an 
increasing amount of time, but the library by 
trying to enter into these new interests, felt 
that it still justified its existence. 

For “the city library,” Hiller C. Wellman 
of the City Library of Springfield, Mass., 
gave a recital of activities, which he modestly 
maintained were only typical of all similar 
city libraries. Special lists for military and 
civilians, active co-operation with the A. L. A. 
in book and money campaigns, with the gov- 
ernment in recruiting, food conservation, 
Liberty Loan and thrift stamp campaigns, 
and with the Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross in 
their drives for membership and money, have 
all been cheerfully undertaken. Out of some 
“soldiers’ parties” in the museum affiliated 
with the library came the discovery that 
many of the men could not read or write, and 
the library started classes for the men at 
which attendance was at first voluntary but 
is now compulsory. 

Julia A. Robinson, of the Iowa Library 
Commission, speaking “for the commissions,” 
had much the same tale to tell. She empha- 
sized the fact that just as vital as this work 
was the action of the staff who had carried 
on all the regular work of the commission, 
thereby releasing different members for active 
service in extra-library activities. In the New 
York State Library, Mr. Wyer reported that 
one of the first steps taken was to build up 
a military information service, circulating 
material thru the state. The library has pre- 
pared a pamphlet on America’s part in the 
war, and has compiled a book on the Amer- 
ican flag which the Resource Mobilization 
Bureau plans to issue. It has been of special 
service to draft boards, organizing files and 
records. The collection of local history of 
the war has been organized for the state, and 
the photostat in the State Library has been 
called upon time and time again for rush ser- 
vice in reproducing records and reports. Be- 
fore the A. L. A. camp libraries were started, 
books were furnished to camps and smaller 
posts in the state, and several members of 
the library staff are now in the A, L. A. ser- 
vice. The double duty which this entails for 
those remaining behind received special 
recognition. The recital of work in the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, reported by J. C. M. Han- 
son, again covered the same ground as the 
preceding speakers, showing that all libraries 
are finding much the same opportunities. The 
library staff organized the registration file 
for women, on some 300,000 cards, and the 
staff has also undertaken the support of two 
French orphans for the duration of the war. 

The last speaker to contribute to this sym- 
posium was Dr. George H. Locke of the 
Toronto Public Library. To Toronto belongs 
the honor of having the first camp library on 
the continent, for in 1915 that city installed 
a library in its military camp. Canada has 
pooled its library war service at the front with 
the Y. M. C. A. As to library work at home, 
Dr. Locke said that not only had circulation 
not fallen off, but it had actually increased in 
Ontario 40 per cent, and money appropria- 
tions had likewise increased 35 per cent. 
Books on the war are not in demand; the 
war is too real and too close. The problem 
of greatest interest in Canada now is how to 
absorb the returned soldier into civilian life 
again, 

The session closed with the reading of the 
report of the committee on importations by 
Dr. Raney, the secretary. This is printed in 
full in another part of this issue. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was held in convention 
hall Thursday afternoon, July 4, President 
Montgomery presiding. At his request Mr. 
Roden of Chicago introduced the first speak- 
er, Carl Sandburg, the Chicago poet. Mr. 
Sandburg read, with occasional comment, a 
number of his poems, including “The prairie 
song,” “Chicago poet,” “Wilderness,” “In- 
terior,” “The young sea,” “Wars,” “Grass,” 
“The next child waits,” “The firebringer,” 
and “The four brothers.” 

Dr. Putnam was then asked to introduce 
Dr. Raney, who had been abroad for six 
months as the representative of the A. L. A. 
War Service. Dr. Raney’s report, which was 
in some ways the most important and strik- 
ing paper of the whole conference, is printed 
in full in the front of this issue, and should 
he read by every librarian and assistant as the 
best possible inspiration and information 
needed in preparation for the next campaign. 

William Orr, director of the educational 
work of the Y. M. C. A., spoke with keen ap- 
preciation of the way the two organizations 
had been able to work together during the 
past year in the common cause. From figures 
collected in the camps in this country the first 
three months of this year, he gave most inter- 
esting statistics of the men who have used 
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hooks and attended lectures in Y buildings— 
over a million men for the latter purpose 
alone. He also urged the importance of the 
home library service, saying that here must 
be stored up for the years to come the noble 
impulses and ideals that have grown out of 
this war in order that, having won the vic- 
tory, we may garner the fruits hereof. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session, held Friday morning, 
opened with a paper by Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, on “The future of library work.” To 
the question, Are we a profession?, Dr. Bost- 
wick replies that we are if we are growing 
sufficiently in group consciousness to let it be 
evident in our work. Standardization and 
certification are steps in this direction; in- 
creasing professional spirit will demand 
special training and equipment for service. 
Popularization of the library will grow in the 
future, and the surface social democracy of 
the present will disappear. The library must 
universalize the desire to read as the schools 
have universalized the ability. Nationaliza- 
tion of libraries has just begun. In twenty 
years there will be great improvement in team 
work as evidenced by the development of 
interlibrary loan service. Possible rocks on 
which the library movement may be wrecked 
are political interference, formalism, self- 
laudation, and exploitation. Avoiding these, 
and developing the service side of the work, 
the profession will increase in attractiveness, 
tho the pay, according to Dr. Bostwick, will 
never be sufficient to attract the mercenary. 

“The spirit of the war literature” was 
treated in two parts. Of the poetry May 
Massee, editor of the Booklist, read many 
selections. She said the two greatest things 
in the world are love and hate, and the war 
is the highest and lowest expression of both. 
The poets quoted, among others, were Ru- 
pert Brooke, Siegfried Sassoon, John Mase- 
field, and Vachel Lindsay. In all of them 
shines the glorious splendor of youth, with 
its love of life and its realization of death 
as a part of life, while the love of the home- 
land and the intense love of the individual 
merges into love of all mankind. 

The prose literature of the war was dis- 
cussed by Dr. George F. Bowerman. For the 
discussion of the psychology of the war he 
chose Gilbert Murray’s “Faith, war and 
policy,” and Hilaire Belloc’s “Elements of the 
Great War.” Turning to the personal side, 
he took up in turn Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Ray- 
mond”; Empey’s “Over the top”; Hankey’s 
“Student in arms”; Masefield’s “Gallipoli” 
and “The old front line”; Coningsby Daw- 
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son’s “Carry on,” “The glory of the trenches,” 
and “Out to win”; Ian Hay’s “First hundred 
thousand,” and “All in it”; Gibson’s “Jour- 
nal from our legation in Belgium” and Ger- 
ard’s “My four years in Germany” and “Face 
to face with kaiserism.” Of the novels of 
note he instanced “Christine,” “The dark 
forest,” “Private Gaspard,” “Under fire,” 
“Mr. Britling,” and “The tree of heaven.” 
No great American novel of the war has yet 
been written. In all these books loathing for 
Germans is a characteristic, for the men as 
well as their masters, and the hope is repeat- 
edly expressed that this may be the last war. 
The sense of danger is ever present, and the 
nearness of life to death, yet they are marked 
by cheerfulness, good fellowship, sympathy, 
helpfulness, and the will to victory. At the 
close of his paper Dr. Bowerman, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bowker, read from the Fourth 
of July speech of President Wilson at Mt. 
Vernon. 

Dr. Putnam summed up at this meeting the 
library war service of the past year, for many 
of the members visualized for the first time 
thru the exhibits at the conference and thru 
the meetings of the camp and hospital libra- 
rians. Formal report on the work had al- 
ready been made in printed form; in his talk 
he sought to give the confidence that comes 
from complete understanding of the methods 
and motives that were behind the direction 
from Headquarters, and to assure all mem- 
bers of the association that their suggestion 
and counsel and helpful criticism were at all 
times welcome. 

On motion of Mr. Craver it 
and carried that in view of the uncertainty 
as to the future, the Executive Committee be 
authorized to omit the 1919 meeting if it 
seems expedient. 

Mr. Perry of Los Angeles read the follow- 
ing resolution to James L. Gillis: 

James Louis Gittrs—1857-1917. 
James L. Gillis came into library work in 1899 as 


a man who had already clearly demonstrated his abil- 
ity to handle large problems, to meet men and, in a 
business sense, to get results 
railroad employe and officer, rising as he did from 
messenger boy to assistant superintendent of a division 
gave him a foundation upon which, in a period of 
eighteen years as librarian of the California State 
Library, during which time he served the California 
Library Association as President nine terms, he was 
able to erect a library structure surpassing in size and 
beauty the accomplishments of many another leader 
whose whole life was devoted to one purpose. To 
those most intimately associated with him, the motive 
which spurred him on to greater efforts and larger 
service was clear: he had a never failing desire to 
give the boys and the girls of his great state, and 
particularly those in the country and the mountains 
remote from opportunity’s pathway, a chance to make 
themselves better and more useful men and women; 
as he said frequently, “to continue their education, 
by books and reading, throughout their lives.” To 
this task he brought a clear brain, a boundless energy, 
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a friendliness for people, a love for his friends, a 
capacity to consider and weigh new things and a faith 
in his work which will long make his name an honor 
and an inspiration in the library world. Professionally 
he came into our work in a commonwealth unorgan- 
ized and without definite aim: he left it a system beau- 
tiful in its simplicity and its effectiveness. His was 
an outpost position and he held it staunchly, unfail- 
ingly. He erected the California County Free Library 
plan as his watch tower and from its fair height an 
ever-growing throng will get its vision of a bigger life, 
of better things. is loss to librarianship is a heavy 
one; his inspiration is a treasure not easily or soon 
exhausted. 

Everett R. Perry, Chairman 
Mitton J. Fercuson 

Grorce T. Clark 


Mrs. Elmendorf then read a memorial to 
Henry Eduard Legler: 


Henry Epvarp Lecier 

In this grim, noble time, when millions of men 
with unfaltering feet mount, é 

“Up the large ways where death and glory meet,” 
we are stcalalaenel by an imperative need for un- 
covering some other, some altered aspect of death. 

Sorrow from of old has been individual—isolated—it 
has been mourning. But we cannot now, even in 
imagination, look into those wide graves in France 
we cannot even picture to ourselves that forest of 
low, wooden crosses and think, 

“Where is sorrow like unto my sorrow?” 
We can no longer suffer a broken column as fit symbol 
of the young aead, 
“Dead ere his prime”. , 

Every authentic word from the front of that dire midst 
of war reiterates this certainty: “It is a far, far better 
thing that I do than I have ever done.” In the face 
of that certainty, it is no longer tolerable to think of 
that massed, sacrificial death as frustration—as waste. 
That were to make “these dead to have died in vain.” 

They have consentingly paid a price, the last and 
highest price from them, an unutterably precious price 
for us, for what must be an unutterably precious pos- 
session to us, even a holy thing, as that cup of water 
brought from “the well which is by the Bethlehem 
gate” was to David. 

They have said each to the other, 

“As He died to make men hol 
Let us die to make men free!” 

“What manner of persons ought we to be” to re- 
ceive that blood-bought freedom into our hands for 
ourselves and for the children? 

As we look thus at death—as we see it as a de- 
liberately counted and paid price for a most dear 
thing, almost at once we see in the light of that 
greater glory that the passing of certain single lives 
may be interpreted in a like way and change our 
mourning to proud sorrow. 

Certainly the life and the death of this man whom 
we now honor and remember, Henry Eduard Legler, 
our fellow-worker, our friend, were a deliberate, a 
willing paying of what he himself reckoned a not- 
extortionate price for the thing he meant to do. He 
absolutely faced the fact from the beginning that the 
price would almost certainly have to be paid if he 
undertook the last great =o 4 of his life. 

Life itself shaped and tempered this instrument for 
its best use. Born of an Italian mother, the son of a 
Swiss father, he was given gentleness, courtesy, per- 
suasiveness, simplicity, a deep love of beauty, perhaps 
his heritage from his mother and his motherland. 
These graces veiled and adorned an_ unfaltering, 
noiseless resolution and persistence and a keen in- 
telligence that came, perhaps, from his father and 
from Switzerland. 

Perhaps to make sure that neither inheritance should 
overwhelm the other, life transported the little lad 
across the seas to a new and not-too-friendly environ- 
ment, a small western Wisconsin town. 

The early death of his father threw the boy into 
the earning world, which gave him an experience that 
wakened in him that intense, persistent, , oe sym- 
pathy with those who are deprived of opportunity. He 
was the most genuine, the most fundamental of demo- 
crats. 

It is not necessary to tell here how after work at 
the printer's case he picked up a reporter's notebook 
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and thence proceeded to a taxing training experience 
as purchasing agent for a great school system. After 
that experience he came into the work which brought 
him among us as the secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, afterwards to become, at length 
and at last, librarian of the Chicago Public Library. 
The story of all these things is written elsewhere. 

He did not create the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. Other equally devoted hands raised that 
structure. He did set its house in order and extended 
its domain and made its persistence sure. 

He did not found the Chicago Public Library. 
Another of our great names is linked with that. He 
did knock the logs from under the keel of that great 
ship so that she sipped down the ways, where she 
has hung so long, and now she rides the full stream 
of Chicago life. 

His message comes back to us in the words of him 
who wrote and who lies “In Flanders field.” 

“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep.” 

The words of this memorial have not been cast into 
formal resolutions. They have purposely been made 
few and short that they might be like that brief, 
momentary pause in the nation’s busy, noisy life which 
has once or twice honored the passing of a great 
servant of the people. 

Tueresa Ecmenvore, Chairman 
H. Bretr 
Cart B. Ropven 


The committee on resolutions, thru Dr. 
Bostwick, then presented its resolutions of 
thanks for the many courtesies of the con- 
vention and of appreciation to the speakers. 
The tellers announced the result of the elec- 
tion, and ‘William Warner Bishop, the 
president-elect, was escorted to the platform. 
After a few words of thanks for the honor 
conferred upon him, he pledged the undivided 
support of the association to Dr. Putnam in 
the conduct of the library war service. With 
applause for these sentiments, the meeting 
adjourned. 

STATE LIBRARY DAY 


On Saturday about four hundred librarians 
went over to Albany to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the establishment of the State Li- 
brary. From 11 to 12:30 exercises were held 
in the Education Building, Dr. Charles B. 
Alexander, of the Library Committee of the 
Board of Regents, presiding. Greeting was 
brought by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, deputy 
commissioner of education, who told of the 
organization of the educational system of 
New York State, the function of the Board 
of Regents, and the founding of the State 
Library. Regent Alexander followed, with a 
most interesting and illuminating story of the 
growth of the State Library to the present 
time. Thomas L. Montgomery, state librarian 
of Pennsylvania, and retiring president, spoke 
of the early days of the A. L. A., and of the 
great influence of Melvil Dewey, for many 
years New York’s state librarian. W. W. 
Bishop, the new president, paid tribute to the 
influence of the New York State Library and 
the Library School, not only in the state but 
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in all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and he brought the felicitations of the A. L. 
A. to the library on its far-reaching oppor- 
tunities for service. James I. Wyer, Jr., the 
present director of the library, told somewhat 
of earlier directors, of whom little is known 
in some cases. Dr. Putnam spoke of the li- 
brary co-operation now existing as being 
but the beginning of an ultimate integration in 
which every state library shall have definite 
place. Recognizing the right of the individual 
to determine the institutions under which 
he is to live, the library should have the ma- 
terial with which to make the choice and 
should see that the choice is sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind. 

Scheduled on the program to speak on “A 
sixth of a century,” Melvil Dewey, director 
of the library from 1888 to 1905, chose to 
take a forward look rather than indulge in 
reminiscence. The coming sixth of a century 
is to be the greatest era in the library 
world, in his opinion, and not even librarians 
yet realize the enormous power of print. 
The world is to be made safe for democracy. 
That is agreed, but will it be safe for the 
minority as well as the majority? The 
printed book must be the power to save. 
Reading must be followed by reflection, mo- 
tive by action, habit by character. Efficiency 
must be carried into the mental and spiritual 
life, for the universities of the world outlast 
the dynasties. a 

At the close of the exercises, the company 
was invited to adjourn to the rotunda of the 
building, where a delicious “conservation 
lunch” was served. This lunch, the gift of 
Regent Alexander, was prepared and served 
by members of the staff, to whom most hearty 
congratulations should be extended. The 
afternoon was spent in exploring the build- 
ing. Altho it was Saturday and a half holi- 
day, every division from the museum with its 
interesting Indian exhibits on the top floor 
to the departments in the basement, was open 
for inspection, and guides were furnished to 
conduct parties thru the building. An _ illus- 
trated brochure containing a program of the 
proceedings of the day and a history of the 
library, with brief descriptions of its differ- 
ent departments, was given to all in attendance. 

F. A. H. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 

The past year has been the most eventful 
for the association in the forty years of its 
history, but for the headquarters office it has 
been the most uneventful of any year since 
the establishment of the office. The war ser- 
vice which the association is rendering to 
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the military and naval forces of the country 
is by all measures the most far-reaching and 
significant of any work which librarians of 
the country and the American Library As- 
sociation as an organization have ever under- 
taken, a work which is sure to carry deep- 
rooted results far beyond the days of the 
present crisis. The center of this activity, 
however, has naturally been Washington 
rather than Chicago. The secretary of the 
association has been in Washington engaged 
in this enterprise nearly continuously since 
the financial campaign of last September, 
occupying the position of executive secretary 
of the Library War Service and of the War 
Service Committee, and has been in Chicago 
only about six weeks of the time between 
September 1, 1917, and June 1, 1918. 

The routine work of the headquarters office 
has, however, in no way suffered by this ab- 
sence, as matters there have gone forward 
smoothly and expeditiously under the capable 
direction of Eva M. Ford, the assistant sec- 
retary, and Gwendolyn Brigham. For their 
ever faithful and intelligent service the sec- 
retary wishes to express his sincere apprecia- 
tion. 

Chicago Headquarters—The association is 
indebted to the Chicago Public Library for 
another year—the ninth—of hospitality and 
generous provision of ample and commo- 
dious quarters in its main library building. 

Librarians with the Colors—A considerable 
number of members of the A. L. A. are 
serving with the Colors, either in the army or 
the navy, and a card record of these and of 
other library workers who are in the service, 
whether members of the association or not, 
has with the assistance of librarians and li- 
brary commissions and library schools, been 
compiled for permanent preservation. A ser- 
vice flag in honor of these men serving with 
the Colors is being made and will be displayed 
at the Saratoga Springs Conference. The 
flag contains two hundred and ninety-seven 
stars—one a gold star, a memorial to Dudley 
Coddington, assistant in the Seattle Public 
Library, who before the entrance of the 
United States into the war enlisted with our 
Canadian allies, and was killed in that glorious 
charge of the Canadians at Vimy Ridge in 
April, 1917. [Several additional names have 
been received since the Saratoga meeting. ] 

According to the custom adopted for ser- 
vice flags only men enlisted in the service 
are included. Many of our fine capable 
women are, however, rendering service equally 
valuable to the country—in the Red Cross, in 
the Y. M. C. A,, in the Y. W. C. A, in the 
Councils of National Defense, and elsewhere, 
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and their patriotic work should in some ade- 
quate way be recognized and recorded. At 
least one of these women has rendered the 
supreme sacrifice—Winona C. Martin, libra- 
rian of Rockville Center, New York, who 
went overseas as a Y. M. C. A. canteen work- 
er, and who fell victim to German frightful- 
ness during an air raid on Paris, on March 
11, 1918. 

Membership—The growth of the associa- 
tion has been retarded by the war. When the 
1917 Handbook was printed there were 3346 
members of the Association. Since then 
there have been additions as follows: new 
personal members, 150 (the same number as 
last year); former personal members rejoin- 
ing, 15 (as against 24); new institutional 
members, 11 (as against 37); former institu- 
tional members rejoining, 1 (as against 3); 
total, 177 (as against 214 for the correspond- 
ing period last year). Four personal mem- 
bers have become life members (as against 
6 last year). 

Publicity—Practically no publicity work 
has been conducted from headquarters, but 
the wide publicity accorded the Library War 
Service has given the general work of the 
Association more publicity than it has ever 
received in all the previous years of its ex- 
istence. Hundreds, even thousands of news- 
paper articles relative to the financial cam- 
paign, the collection of books, the establish- 
ment of camp libraries and the extension of 
the work overseas have been collected by 
our clipping service, and in addition numer- 
ous magazine articles on various aspects of 
the work have appeared from time to time 
during the past six months. 

The need of a co-operative publicity expert, 
working under the auspices of the A. L. A. 
and in the interest of the general library field 
is more and more apparent. Good money 
could be saved the local libraries, but what 
is even more to the point, effective advertising 
of library service would be gained. 

Reference was made in our last year’s re- 
port to the library publicity and advertising 
conference held under the auspices of the 
Advertising Association of Chicago on May 
25, 19017. One of the speakers at that gather- 
ing was Mr. John B. Ratto, who is connected 
with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. In the 
course of his duties last summer and fall 
Mr. Ratto visited a large number of the small- 
er towns in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and 
Ohio. At Mr. Ratto’s proposal, and with the 
approval and collaboration of the respective 
state library commissions, arrangements were 
made by the A. L. A. office with the local li- 
brarians in the towns visited, to have Mr. 
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Ratto meet and confer on publicity methods 
with the librarian and the members of the 
library board. A number of enthusiastic let- 
ters were received expressive of the practical 
good accomplished by Mr. Ratto’s visits. 

Publishing Board—As in previous years a 
considerable part of the time of the staff has 
been devoted to the work of the Publishing 
Board. The sales of publications have kept 
well up to the mark of other years, but few 
new publishing ventures have been under- 
taken. Particulars regarding this part of 
the office activities are recorded in the re- 
port of the Publishing Board. 

Library Annual—A year ago plans were 
being rapidly perfected for the publication of 
a statistical library yearbook, the material 
to be prepared by the A. L. A. and the pub- 
lishing to be done by and at the expense of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. Entrance 
into the war and the consequent devotion of 
practically all association activities to war 
work have necessitated an indefinite postpone- 
ment of this work. In the meantime the R. R. 
Bowker Company is arranging, with the official 
approval of the A. L. A., to include more 
comprehensive statistics than heretofore in 
its “American Library Annual,” and _ will 
probably continue to do this until the asso- 
ciation and the Bureau of Education can 
bring out the long planned for year-book. 

Japanese Art Panels—During the year 1916- 
17 the collection of water color panels donated 
to the American Library Association by the 
Imperial Japanese Government, at the close 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion visited some eighteen libraries of the 
north-central states. During the past year 
it has been touring New England and the 
north Atlantic states, the itinerary covering 
eleven libraries in the east, and ending in 
Youngstown, Ohio, the first of October. 

Field Work—The “field work” for the past 
year has included talks by the Secretary on 
the general work of the Association or of the 
Library War Service, before the Kentucky 
Library Association, the University of 
Illinois Library School, the Chicago Library 
Club, the summer schools at Iowa City, 
Indianapolis and Columbus, the training class 
of the Chicago Public Library, the staffs of 
the Department of Agriculture Library and 
the University of Chicago Libraries, and at 
the dedication of the Camp Library at Camp 
Lee, Virginia. 

P. L. Windsor, librarian of the University 
of Illinois, and Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, 
librarian of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, were appointed official representatives 
of the A. L. A. at the centennial celebration 
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of the Illinois State Historical Society, held 
in Springfield, April 16-17. 

President Montgomery officially repre- 
sented the Association at a conference of the 
League to Enforce Peace, in Philadelphia, 
May 16-18. 

Necrology—Seventeen members of the 
Association have died since the last Confer- 
ence. In this number is a charter member 
of the Association, who was also a life mem- 
ber, and three other life members. Three 
were library trustees, two were librarians of 
public libraries of importance, one of whom 
was an ex-president of the Association and 
a man most beloved by his fellow members. 
The librarian of a state library, three who 
had retired from active work, and several 
capable library workers cut off in the active 
days, also are among the lamented number. 
The list follows, and fuller biographical 
sketches will appear in the Handbook of the 
association for the current year: 

W. J. E. Barnwell, assistant librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edmund Mills 
Barton, librarian emeritus, American Anti- 
quarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Daniel 
Beckwith, librarian of the Providence Athe- 
neum, Providence, R. I.; Henry Belin, Jr., 
treasurer, Public Library, Scranton, Pa.; 
Eleanor Buynitzky, assistant, Weather Bu- 
reau Library, Washington, D. C.; Elizabeth 
H. Cass, librarian of the Portland Cement 
Association Library, Chicago; J. L. Gillis, 
librarian, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; George William Harris, libra- 
rian emeritus, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Rowland G. Hazard, chairman Board 
of Directors, Narragansett Library Associa- 
tion, Peace Dale, R. I.; Sara G. Hyde, catalog 
reviser, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn.; Dorothy Kent, formerly chief of the 
circulation department, Free Public Library, 
Trenton, N. J.; Henry E. Legler, librarian, 
Public Library, Chicago, Ill.; Minnie Lunn, 
assistant, order department, Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky.; L. R. Moyer, president Li- 
brary Board, Public Library, Montevideo; 
Minn. (died March 13, 1917); Emma G. Out- 
house, assistant, Public Library, Evansville, 
Ind.; Ernst Steiger, publisher, New York 
City; Mabel A. Thain, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Oak Park, IIl. 

The following persons had formerly be- 
longed to the association, altho not members 
at the time of their death: William R. Cutter, 
librarian emeritus, Public Library, Woburn, 
Mass.; Mrs. Frank Nelson Doubleday, (Nelt- 
je Blanchan), author, New York city; Henry 
M. Leipziger, formerly chairman of the li- 
brary committee of the Aguilar Free Library, 
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New York City; Mrs. Emily A. Merrill, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Alexander J. Rudolph, former- 
ly with the Newberry Library, Chicago, and 
inventor of the “Rudolph Indexer”; Francis 
Asbury Sampson, formerly librarian of the 
Missouri State Historical Society, Columbia, 
Mo.; Mrs. H. W. Smith, librarian of the 
Public Library, Truro, N. S. 
Georce B. Uttey, Secretary. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
BOOKBINDING COM MITTEE 

The war work of the American Library 
Association has postponed some of the work 
of the bookbinding committee. Plans are be- 
ing made to co-operate with the Library War 
Service in giving suggestions and instructions 
at the camp libraries in the repair and re- 
binding of their books, especially non-fiction. 

The bookbinding exhibit, prepared for the 
Louisville Conference in June, 1917, has been 
in constant use during the year, the schedule 
being as follows: 


- Ohio State summer school, July 6-20 

. Indiana summer school, July 23-Aug. 15 
- Iowa State meeting, October 9-11. 

. Indiana State meeting, October 17-18. 

. Oklahoma State meeting, Oct. 23-25. 

. Providence Public library, Nov. 15-30. 


At this time, the exhibit was in need of 
repairs and replacements. These were made 
by Miss Gertrude Stiles, of the Cleveland 
Public Library, and the exhibit was shown 
at the’ Western Reserve Library School dur- 
ing the month of March, and at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library School during the 
month of April. It was shown at the Maine 
State meeting in May, and will be used at the 
Ohio summer school. Requests for the ex- 
hibit have also come from Carleton College, 
from the library schools at Atlanta, Albany, 
and Syracuse, and from the public libraries 
at Fremont, Ohio, and Ft. William, Canada. 
The usefulness of the exhibit shows the ad- 
visability of revising and continuing it. 

Other methods of publicity, including an 
illustrated pamphlet on bookbinding, and a 
model instruction card for book lettering, are 
proposed by the committee, but time has not 
permitted their accomplishment. 

Miss Mary E. Wheelock, of the St. Louis 
Public Library, is now preparing a report on 
the increased cost of binding, due to labor 
and materials, with recommendations based 
on the figures obtained. It is hoped to pub- 
lish this in the library magazines during the 
summer. 

Several inquiries have been received from 
libraries and publishers in regard to binding 
and rebinding. It would appear from the 
lack of interest in the subject of library 
binding that, for the present at least, the 
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greatest need in this field is more publicity 
for some of the elementary facts, so that 
school officials and especially public librarians 
may reduce the waste of money and books 
that at present is resulting from poor 
methods. 

L. WHeecer, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 

During the year the committee has en- 
deavored to be vigilant in regard to measures 
which concern library matters. 

We have, consequently, conferred with the 
Department of State, and the Committees on 
Commerce of Congress, in reference to the 
status of libraries in regard to the Trading- 
with-the-Enemy Act. 

We have also endeavored, tho as yet unsuc- 
cessfully, to secure amendments to the postal 
laws of the United States: 

(1) To the end that libraries may receive 
foreign magazines containing advertisements 
of liquor, believing that the receipt of such 
magazines was not intended to be prohibited 
by the law which was passed to prevent the 
importation of intoxicating liquors into 
states having prohibitory laws. 

(2) That the rate upon post cards be re- 
duced to one cent. It is certainly absurd 
that a circular in an envelope can be sent 
for one cent and that a printed, large size 
card can be sent for the same amount, while 
a post card costs two cents. 

(3) That the zone system of postage upon 
magazines be repealed, and the national rate 
be established in lieu thereof, in order that 
there be no encouragement of sectionalism in 
this time when the unity of the country is 
so important. 

Bernarp C. Steiner, Chairman. 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 

The war has so overshadowed all other 
affairs for libraries and the American Library 
Association during the past year that the 
normal activities of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board have been considerably reduced. 

The Board has suffered an irreparable loss 
in the passing of its chairman, Mr. Henry 
E. Legler, who had been a member of the 
Board since 1905 and its chairman from 
June, 1907, to his death in September, 1917. 
Keenly interested in everything pertaining to 
library work, Mr. Legler during the entire 
twelve years of membership in the Board was 
particularly active and concerned in all that 
related to its work. He had brought from 
his library commission experience that rare 
training and judgment which made his opin- 
ion and advice exceedingly valuable in mat- 
ters pertaining to the publication and dis- 
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tribution of bibliographical aids, and his ex- 
perience in the administration of a large pub- 
lic library system enabled him to view prob- 
lems from yet another angle and give them 
the benefit of the changed point of view. Mr. 
Legler will be grievously missed by his col- 
leagues in library work and by none more 
than by his fellow-members of the Publish- 
ing Board. 

New Publications—The largest and in 
many respects the most important publication 
of the year was the new edition of Miss 
Kroeger’s “Guide to reference books” which 
has been greatly enlarged and thoroly revised 
by Isadore G. Mudge, reference librarian of 
Columbia University. Seriously delayed in 
its publication and anxiously awaited by a 
large library circle, the “Guide” has been en- 
thusiastically received and widely distrbuted. 

The “Apprentice course for small libra- 
ries,” prepared by the faculty of the Univer- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School, is hav- 
ing a distinct field of usefulness in a number 
of ways. 

The new publications of the year are as 
follows: 


Guide to reference books, by Alice Bertha Kroeger, 
third edition, revised thruout and much enlarged, by 
Isadore Gilbert Mudge. 4000 copies. 

Special indexes in American libraries, a list of 
subjects separately cataloged or so arranged as to 
be readily accessible, compiled by the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board. 1000 copies. 

Apprentice course for small libraries. Outlines of 
lessons, with suggestions for practice work, study 
and required cntinn, by the faculty of the Librar 
School of the University of Wisconsin (Mary E. 
Hazeltine, Mary F. Carpenter, Marion Humble, 
Helen Turvill.) 3000 copies. 

Periodicals for the small library, by Frank K. 
Walter. Second edition, rewritten and enlarged. 
2000 copies. 

A. L. A. Manual of library economy: Chap. 2s, 
Pamphlets and minor library material—clippings, 
broadsides, prints, pictures, music, bookplates, maps, 
3000 copies. 

Some popular books on the great war, by Grace 
Miller. (Printed for the Western Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club and reprinted by permission.) 


Reprints—The following publications have 
been reprinted: 


Analytical cards for Warner’s Library of the 
world’s best literature. 250 sets. 

A. L. A. Manual of library economy: Chap. 5s, 
Proprietary and subscription libraries. 3000 copies. 

Liprary JournaL—Savannah (Ga.) Public Library. 
Plans. 100 copies. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools—Standard_ library. ys for accredited 
high schools of different sizes, by C, C. Certain. 1500 
copies. 

The Booklist—The total subscriptions to 
The Booklist now are as follows: Bulk to 
commissions and libraries, 2622; retail sub- 
scriptions, 2188; sent to library members and 
affiliated state associations as part of their 
membership perquisites, 538; free list, 167; 
total, 5515, as against a total of 5401 reported 
last year. (Free list includes 37 sent to camp 


libraries. ) 
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Hereto are appended brief reports from 
Miss Massee, editor of The Booklist, and Mr. 
Merrill, editor of periodical cards. 

Artuur E. Bostwick, Acting Chairman. 


THE BOOKLIST 

The Booklist in its new form with its name 
simplified has had a busy year with “nothing 
to report,” altho when one considers that 
there has been an almost complete change of 
staff, that the printers had a strike, that the 
mails and express were indefinitely behind 
so that books were sometimes over a month 
on the way and then arrived all at once, that 
the Booklist delivery was correspondingly 
slow, and that several of our best readers 
have been called away by the war, one won- 
ders there is any Booklist left to report. 

That there is this Booklist, that its useful- 
ness has increased is due to the wisdom of 
the plan which made it a co-operative product, 
maintained by the concerted action of many 
libraries with lines of book-review communi- 
cation centralized and _ redistributed. 

The editor went to Boston and New York 
as usual to interview publishers. The pub- 
lishers’ use of the Booklist is growing. Sev- 
eral now send copies of the notes to their 
traveling men for advertising. The practice 
of the book salesmen of showing their ad- 
vance lines to the editor in Chicago makes it 
possible to plan in a measure for what is 
coming. 

The editor attended the Iowa and the 
Illinois library meetings in October, the At- 
lantic City meeting in February, and was the 
speaker at the tenth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Kewanee, Illinois, library build- 
ing. Otherwise the editor has been devoted 
to the office, where she is glad to report the 
growing custom of calls from visiting libra- 
rians. Many a good book-note and many a 
good suggestion have come to the Booklist 
by way of these chance visits. 

The office has done some work for the 
Council of National Defense, reporting on 
books which are considered pro-German. This 
work consisted in summarizing special reports 
received from libraries, which responded 
promptly to the requests for information. 

The Booklist staff wishes to thank the Pub- 
lishing Board for its continued and generous 
support and the libraries of the country for 
the spirit and the work which make the list. 

May Massee. 


A. L. A. PERIODICAL CARDS 


The present report upon the preparation 
and issue of analytical cards for current 
serials covers the year ended April 30, 1918. 
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Shipments 332 and 333, including 121 and 
117 titles respectively, have been sent to sub- 
scribers; shipment 334, containing 153 titles, 
has been shipped since the above date. 

The number of titles cataloged in 1917-18 
is thus 238, and the number of cards printed 
is 20,255, of which 16,393 were distributed to 
subscribers. The corresponding figures last 
year were three shipments, containing 525 
titles and 29,851 cards distributed. 

Attention is called again to the war as re- 
sponsible for this continued decrease in the 
amount of indexing done. Few foreign 
serials on our list are received from abroad; 
some serials may be suspended and others 
held in enemy countries. 

Our printers have served notice that the 
price of cards and printing must be raised 
25 per cent on account of increased cost of 
labor and materials, and cards must be billed 
to subscribers at a corresponding increase in 
price, unless our efforts are successful to 
secure lower terms elsewhere. It is hoped 
that none will feel obliged to withdraw his 
support on this account. 

STETSON MERRILL. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, JANUARY 1 
TO MAY 31, 1918 


Receipts 
Balance, Union Trust Co., Chicago, Jan. 1, 

G. B. Utley, secretary, membership dues.. 6,919.65 
Trustees Endowment Fund, income ...... 200.00 
Trustees Carnegie Fund, income ......... 2,000.00 
A. L. A. Publishing 800.00 
Interest on bank balance, Dec., 1917-May, 

$14,741.19 


Expenditures 


Checks Nos. 114-120 (vouchers no 


Distributed as follows: 
$1,727.68 
31.25 
Headquarters: 
2,541.65 
Additional services .... 403.94 
102.77 
Postage and telephone ba 305.31 
Miscellaneous 138.44 
L. A. War Service Comr nittee, 
subscription . 1,000.00 
L. A. Px iblishing Board, Carne gie 
2,000.00 
8,251.04 
Balance, Union Trust Co., Chicago. $ 6,490 15 
tley, Secretary, balance, N: ational 
Bank of the 250.00 
James L. Whitney Fund 
Principal and interest, Dec. 31, 1917..... $345.84 
Tenth installment, Jan. 31, 1918.......... 29.89 
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A. L. A. War Service Fund 


Receipts, Jan. 20 to May 31, 1918:! 

Campaign subscriptions $65,151.98? 

Monthly subscriptions 336.10 

Balance Campaign fund returned to War 
Service fund by F. P. Hill, Chairman 

jar Finance Committee 

Six $so 4% Liberty Loan bonds placed 
with American Security & Trust Co., 
representing 
Semiannual interest on above bonds 


Total assets deposited 
Security & Trust Co. 
Balance on hand and undeposited with 
American Security & Trust Co., May 31, 


1918: 
«$1,617.13 


3,944.42 


with American 
$69,738.50 


Campaign subscriptions ... 
Monthly subscription 


Total deposits and assets, Jan. 
31, 1918 


1In addition, the sum of $66. 19 was retained at 
points of contribution for local adjustment of expense. 

2 Of this amount, the sum of 1,060.09 has been 
taken into the accounts of F. P. Hit, chairman, and 
enumerated in his report of contributions by states 
as shown in his “Story of the A. L. A. campaign 
for $1,000,000.” 

Exclusive of Carnegie Corporation contribution 
of $112,300 deposited directly with American Security 
& Trust Co. 


1,893.13 
$71,631.63 


C. B. Ropen, Treasurer. 


For the fiscal year ending January 15, 1918, 
the only change in investments occurred thru 
the calling on May 1, 1917, of a $1000 United 
States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 5% 
Gold Bond due April 1, 1963, at 110, and the 
reinvestment of the proceeds in another $1000 
bond of the same issue at 105% plus commis- 
sion. All interest on investments has been 
paid. As set forth in our report of last year, 
the $15,000 par value of Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Company Collateral Trust 5% Bonds due 
January 1, 1917, which had defaulted in the 
payment of the semiannual interest due Sep- 
tember 1, 1915, were deposited with the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company, of New York, as de- 
pository of a committee formed to protect 
the interests of the holders of that issue of 
bonds, and this committee thereafter advanced 
the amount of the September 1, 1915, March 
1, 1916, and September 1, 1916 coupons at- 
tached to the deposited bonds. The reorgan- 
ization of the Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany was completed during last summer, and 
on July 27, '9'7, we received in exchange for 
the $15,000 of Collateral Trust 5s, $15,000 par 
value of Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
First Refunding Mortgage 5% Series B 
Bonds, due January 1, '923, interest payable 
February and August, and the following as 
an adjustment of the interest: 


$16.67 per $rooo Sept 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1917, 
5% $250.05 
1, 1917, to June 1, 1917, 


$20.83 Jan. 
at 5% 


$570.00 
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The usual audit of the investments and ac- 
counts of the trust was, at the request of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
American Library Association, made by Mr. 
Harrison W. Craver, director of the Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, of this city. 

M. Taytor Pyne, 

Epwarp W. SHELDON, 

Wa. W. APPLETON, 
Trustees, Carnegie and Endowment Funds. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
The trustees section meeting, scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon, was not held because of 
the absence of Chairman Porter and the 
presence of so few trustees at the designated 
hour and place. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association was held at 
Saratoga Springs, July 1. Those present 
were President Montgomery, Vice-president 
Eastman, Electra C. Doren, Josephine A. 
Rathbone, Frank P. Hill, M. S. Dudgeon, 
S. H. Ranck and A. L. Bailey. After arrang- 
ing details for the annual election of officers 
it was voted, that the Executive Board recom- 
mend to the association the amendment of 
Section 12 of the Constitution, so that the 
last sentence be changed to read as follows: 


The finance committee shall audit the accounts of 
the secretary, treasurer, trustees of the Endowment 
Fund, treasurer of the Publishing Board, and all 
other accounts and report to the Association at the 
annual meeting. 


It was also voted to exempt from payment 
of membership dues for the duration of the 
war all those who are in the military or naval 
service of the country. 

At the request of the War Service Com- 
mittee, it was voted that the War Service 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion thru its sub-committee on Library War 
Finance be authorized to conduct a second 
financial campaign, and to solicit funds in the 
name of the American Library Association 
for the purpose of providing books and per- 
sonal library service to soldiers and sailors 
in this country and abroad and for carrying 
on such other activities as are manifestly re- 
lated to library war service. The funds so 
collected shall be styled “The American Li- 
brary Association Second War Service Fund.” 

(Note: The War Service Committee at its 
meeting held on June 8, 1918, in framing the 
proposed vote which it would submit for 
action by the Executive Board, made the pro- 
posed vote to read “That the War Service 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion thru its sub-committee on Library War 
Finance be authorized to prepare a plan for 


276.00 
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a second financial campaign, etc., etc.” The 
word “conduct” in place of “prepare a plan 
for” was substituted in the vote as passed by 
the Executive Board by thhat member of the 
War Service Committee who framed the 
original draft, namely Dr. Hill, chairman of 
the Committee on Library War Finance.) 

Assuming favorable action by the Executive 
Board on the foregoing resolution, the War 
Service Committee at its meeting on June 8, 
1918, passed supplementary votes which it 
likewise submitted for the approval of the 
Executive Board; that $75,000 be transferred 
from the general fund to a fund to be called 
“The Campaign Fund,” as an initial appro- 
priation for the purpose of meeting expenses 
in the second financial campaign, and that this 
“Campaign Fund” should be kept separate 
from the two War Service Funds and ex- 
pended under the authorization of the Library 
War Finance Committee. 

The Executive Board by unanimous vote 
ratified the above votes of the War Service 
Committee. A depositary to act as treasurer 
for the “American Library Association 
Second War Service Fund” will be named 
later. 

The board also ratified the action of the 
War Service Committee in transferring to 
George B. Utley, executive secretary, a 
further sum of $2000, to be used to meet 
general expenses of the committee not justly 
chargeable to the fund voted to the credit of 
the War Service Fund, Herbert Putnam, 
General Director; bills covering such ex- 
penses to be approved by the chairman of the 
committee, and checks to be drawn and 
signed by George B. Utley, executive secre- 
tary. 

It was voted that the report of audit of 
the Finance Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association of February 13, 1918, pre- 
viously placed in the hands of the Executive 
Board by correspondence be officially adopted. 

It was voted that the Executive Board em- 
ploy counsel whenever necessary to assist it 
in all legal matters, such counsel to be em- 
ployed on the nomination of the president of 
the Association. 

Mr. Dudgeon, having offered to present a 
plan for the systematic promotion of the read- 
ing of the best of the non-fiction books, it 
was voted that he be requested to present 
such a report within the next three months. 

It was voted that the question of meeting 
the expenses incurred by the board in con- 
nection with meetings other than the annual 
meetings be referred to the finance committee. 
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A second meeting was held July 5, with 
President Bishop, A. L. Bailey, Frank P. Hill, 
Electra C. Doren, Linda A. Eastman and 
Josephine A. Rathbone present. It was unan- 
imously voted that the president obtain from 
counsel an opinion as to the relations between 
the American Library Association, its Ex- 
ecutive Board, its War Service Committee 
and the General Director of its Library War 
Service under certain resolutions passed by 
the American Library Association, the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the War Service Com- 
mittee, and to ascertain where the custody of 
the fund raised for library war service should 
be vested. 

Josephine A. Rathbone was appointed a 
member of the A. L. A. Publishing Board to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Henry E. 
Legler (term expires 1920), and the presi- 
dent was authorized to fill the two existing 
vacancies on the A. L. A. Publishing Board 
caused by the expiration of terms of Arthur 
E. Bostwick and M. S. Dudgeon. 

The committee on finance for the coming 
year is to be constituted as follows: A. L. 
Bailey, chairman, C. W. Andrews, H. W. 
Craver. 

The secretary was authorized to distribute 
to such other accounts as are most in need 
the $130 remaining in the “Contingencies” ac- 
count of the budget for the current fiscal year. 

At the suggestion and request of A. L. 
Spencer, of South Canisteo, New York, the 
board renewed its endorsement of the plan 
for a special flat rate of local character over 
the rural delivery lines, the level of such rate 
to be fixed by the postal authorities as low 
as is consistent with the self-paying character 
of the postal service. 

The question of means of obtaining the 
requisite funds for preparing for publication 
certain war time reading lists in co-operation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Education was re- 
ferred to the War Service Committee with 
the approval of the Executive Board of the 
lists proposed. 

Invitations for the next conference were 
received from Asbury Park, Buffalo, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, Action on place of meeting was 
deferred. 

The secretary was requested to prepare a 
statement of work in prospect for the com- 
ing year at the Headquarters office or else- 
where which should have his personal atten- 
tion, and to present this statement to the Ex- 
ecutive Board at its next meeting. 

Georce B. Utiey, Secretary. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 

The ninth annual meeting was held on the 
afternoon of July 5, with Ernest J. Reece, 
vice-chairman, presiding, and Mrs. Harriet P. 
Sawyer, secretary pro tem. 

The program opened with a paper by 
Frank K. Walter, on “The war and library 
training,” which was based on replies to a 
questionnaire sent to library schools and the 
libraries known to have training classes. From 
the replies received the conclusions reached 
were these: (1) The libraries of the country 
need trained help as never before and the 
need is likely to increase; (2) existing agen- 
cies whether school or training class seem es- 
sentially seund in theory and to need adjust- 
ment rather than reconstruction; (3) these 
adjustments can be fully effective only when 
the extension course, the training class, the 
library schools, the librarians, and the ap- 
pointing officers of libraries work together in 
essential harmony. (4) It will be useless to 
plan training without having some one to 
train and there will not be enough persons to 
train unless enough salary can be offered to 
attract competent men and women from other 
lines which, to an outside observer, seem to 
give equal chances of service with more than 
an equal chance to live comfortably. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, who said that the 
Wisconsin State Library Commission wants 
the libraries of the state to have trained 
workers, but finds it difficult to get trustees to 
pay adequate salaries. Raises should be by 
the twenty-five dollar method rather than the 
five. The university students can obtain larger 
salaries in other fields and the course of library 
training covers more hours than the usual 
university courses. Miss Eastman reported 
modification in training class plans for last 
year in Cleveland, viz: a clerical course for 
a clerical grade and delaying the apprentice 
course until January first in order to get 
enough students to form a class. Miss Rath- 
bone spoke of the unprecedented demand for 
trained workers. More than half the students 
graduating this year had been salaried assist- 
ants in libraries before coming to Pratt. An 
investigation of the actual expenses of the 
students showed that they ranged between 
$250 and $550 for the school year, an invest- 
ment quite worth while. In regard to salaries, 
Miss Doren said that the trustees must be 
reached and back of them the taxpayers. It 
is very difficult to meet the present war com- 
petition when pages can double their salaries 
at Washington. Standards of work cannot be 
reduced. It is an economy to conduct a 
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training class; fewer persons do more work, 
when trained, than a larger number of un- 
trained assistants. Miss Curtis suggested an 
efficiency survey of salaries and living ex- 
penses, giving educational qualifications, and 
comparing salaries with those received by 
graduates of business colleges, teachers’ col- 
leges, etc. Miss Hooper told of the elaborate 
report which she presented to her board, 
giving the educational qualifications of the 
staff assistants and a comparison of salaries 
with school salaries. The trustees were im- 
pressed and cut the general expenses and book 
fund in order to meet the increased salary 
budget as recommended. A similar plan was 
described by Miss Donnelly, who had used it 
with success. Miss Zachert referred to the 
general feeling that “it was not ladylike to 
mention salaries,” and added, “the librarian 
must be convinced before convincing others, 
and a knowledge of salaries the country over 
is necessary to convince trustees.” At the end 
of the discussion, Mr. Walter made the fol- 
lowing motion: “That a committee be ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the salary con- 
ditions in the libraries of the United States, 
and their relation to the problem of effective 
library training.” The motion was passed 
unanimously. 

The next paper reported “Some experiments 
in secondary training,” being a record of 
psychological tests conducted in training 
classes of the Public Libraries of Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Detroit, Portland, (Oregon), and 
Washington, by Dr. Elsie Murray, professor 
of psychology, Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. This was a pioneer attempt in the 
application of psychological methods to the 
rating and differentiation of abilities in a class 
of prospective library assistants. A series of 
twelve tests, planned by Dr. Murray, was ap- 
plied in the fall of 1917 and spring of 1918. 
The fifty student apprentices tested were also 
rated by their class instructors on a scale of 
5 to 1 points in the following: general men- 
tal ability; accuracy; practical ability; social 
ability; executive ability. The following 
rough method of evaluating results was then 
provisionally adopted: the corrected tests sent 
in by the class directors were scored, not on 
the customary percentage basis, but by the 
quartile method, i. e,—an individual whose 
performance in any test ranked with that of 
the best quarter of the group of fifty was 
assigned four points; with that of the next 
best quarter, three points, etc. The various 
scores thus obtained from the twelve tests 
(20 in all) were then tentatively grouped in 
four sets according as they seemed best 
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adapted to guage either: (a) general ability; 
(b) accuracy, or clerical ability; (c) prac- 
tical ability; (d) social ability. From the 
scores thus grouped a single composite rating 
in each of the four abilities mentioned was 
then obtained for each individual. The com- 
parison of the composite test ratings in each 
ability thus obtained with the instructors’ 
final estimates of the corresponding qualities 
discloses sufficient agreement to warrant both 
a further evaluation of the results in con- 
nection with the type of position to which 
each member of the classes has been recom- 
mended, and a repetition of the experiment 
(with modifications) with other training 
classes. The final corroboration of the value 
of the results must come, of course, empiri- 
cally, i. e., from the actual records of success 
or failure made by each individual tested 
along the special lines of work entered. Miss 
Murray’s paper was read by Adah F. Whit- 
comb, director of the Chicago Public Library 
training class. 

Opinions differed as to the accuracy of the 
grading, but there was at least much interest 
manifested in the conduct of the tests. 

The last paper was a description of a 
“Neighborhood apprentice class,” written by 
Emilie Mueser, librarian of the Lucas County 
(O.) Library, and was read by Lilly M. E. 
Borresen. This was an experimental course 
of three months training given in three small 
towns situated within easy access of each 
other, assisted by a fourth and larger library. 
Approximately five lectures were given each 
week, and ten hours of practice work re- 
quired in return. Of the libraries, one was a 
university library, one a county library in the 
first stages of organization, and the third a 
small town library. The experiment at least 
proved the possibility of co-operation among 
libraries satisfactorily situated, and it was 
felt that it was worth while for the libraries 
doing the work. As for the students, its 
value is less certain. Each of the students 
received an opportunity to enter library ser- 
vice soon after finishing the course, but the 
salary question arose at once, with the result 
that one went into government service, one 
went back to teaching, one entered the filing 
department of a business house, leaving only 
one, who had some previous library experi- 
ence, in library work. 

The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer; vice-chairman, 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine; secretary, Clara 
Herbert. 

Harriet P. SAwyer, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE OF TRAINING 
CLASS TEACHERS 

The conference of training class teachers, 
arranged for by the committee on library 
training, was held in the ball room of the 
Grand Union Hotel on the evening of July 3. 
Wonderful to relate, the conference began 
at the time scheduled—8.30 p. m. About 
seventy-five persons were present. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: 

1. What should be the standard of admis- 
sion to a training class? Marie New- 
berry, New York Public Library. 

2. How long should the course be? How 
much time per week should be given to 
practice and how much to study? Should 
the practice be paid? Lucy Morgan, De- 
troit Public Library. 

3. What subjects should be taught in the 
course? Adah F. Whitcomb, Chicago 
Public Library. 

4. In what way and how soon after the be- 
ginning of the course should undesirables 
be eliminated? Clara W. Herbert, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

5. When the course is completed and stu- 
dents are ready for work, what salary 
should be offered? Ernestine Rose, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Each paper was followed by a general dis- 
cussion in which an unusually large number 
of persons participated. So successful was 
the discussion that it was unanimously voted 
to arrange for a similar conference at the 
next A. L. A. meeting. Ernestine Rose was 
elected chairman, and Adah F. Whitcomb, 
secretary. 

AzariAu S. Root, Chairman. 
CATALOG SECTION 

The catalog section met Tuesday evening in 
the club room of the Grand Union Hotel with 
the chairman, Adelaide F. Evans of the De- 
troit Public Library presiding. The secretary, 
Mary E. Baker of the University of Missouri 
Library was unable to be present, and Leta E. 
Adams of Gaylord Brothers acted in her 
stead. 

A paper on “War department indexes” by 
Lieut. Willis F. Sewell of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, took the form of a most inter- 
esting personal letter to Miss Evans and was 
read by Mary E. Hyde of the Library School 
of the New York Public Library. The work 
of the Adjutant General's office in compiling 
a card for every man in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and of notifying relatives when 
casualties occur, was given in detail. Other 
indexes described were: the file of enlistment 
papers and of the declarations of privates; the 
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applications and subsequent correspondence in 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance (life in- 
surance section); an occupational card file in 
the office of the Provost Marshal; a personnel 
file in division headquarters of the army in 
this country and in France, and finally a file 
of Income Tax returns in the office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews of the John Crerar Li- 
brary presented a report from the Decimal 
Classification advisory committee. He said 
such slight progress had been made during 
the year that it might almost be called a “re- 
port of standing still.” The committee felt 
that unless there was a decided change for 
the better during the coming year, they 
should either go on independently or else ask 
to be discharged. 

In the symposium on “Cataloging econ- 
omies” which followed, the speakers were de- 
cidedly conspicuous by their absence. Jennie 
M. Flexner of the Louisville Free Library 
read a very entertaining paper written by May 
Wood Wigginton of the same library on the 
subject “Economical cataloging as it has been 
developed to meet the needs of war service.” 
This rather awesome title camouflaged a 
humorous narrative of the experiences of 
members of the Public Library staff in organ- 
izing a library at Camp Zachary Taylor, five 
miles from Louisville, and getting 11,500 vol- 
umes ready for circulation in eighteen days. 
Books were classified to three figures, Cutter 
numbers were omitted, a charging system was 
installed and the simplest kind of an author 
and title catalog was made. Since these 
simple records met all the needs of the men 
at Camp Zachary Taylor, Miss Wigginton 
asks a very pertinent question: Why not learn 
the lesson of the camp library and lower the 
expense of public library cataloging by elim- 
inating red tape and many of the really un- 
necessary bibliographical details? 

The next paper “Some Rochester econ- 
omies” written by Grace B. McCartney of the 
Rochester Public Library was read by Adeline 
B. Zachert of the same library. In describ- 
ing the short-cuts which have worked well 
in Rochester, Miss McCartney emphasized the 
fact that their system as yet had no central 
library, that it consisted of five general 
branches, a business reference branch and 
sixty-seven stations. 

All the work of the catalog and order de- 
partments including the supervision of book 
repairing is done by a staff of five. Time and 
labor savers are therefore eagerly sought and 
joyfully welcomed when found. Economies 
discussed in detail were enumerated as fol- 
lows: the number of L. C. cards needed are 
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indicated on carbon copies of book order 
lists; Cutter numbers are not used; a type- 
writer platen made especially for the Roches- 
ter Public Library enables three cards to be 
typed at a time; a temporary author card 
permits the removal from the official catalog 
of the main entry card, which is used as a 
guide when duplicate cards are to be typed 
for branches. 

“The care of gift pamphlets in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library” written by Adah Pat- 
ton of that library and read by Margaret 
Mann of the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library, 
told the story of how 5000 pamphlets of more 
or less temporary use are economically cata- 
loged yearly so that the order department 
avoids purchase of duplicates and all pam- 
phlets on any subject are available to readers. 
Brief author entries are typed by student 
clerks on manila cards as the pamphlets come 
in. Carbon copies are filed in the gift and 
exchange department to prevent duplications 
and the pamphlet is stamped with the mark of 
library ownership. Three figure Dewey class 
numbers preceded by the capital letter P are 
writen in pencil on the pamphlet itself and 
typed on the author cards. No book numbers 
are used except in the case of individual bi- 
ography, when the letter of the name of the 
biographee is added. When the cards are 
filed in the public catalog, care is taken to see 
that the pamphlet is not a duplicate and al- 
ready in the library. If the pamphlet is a 
second copy that fact is noted on the card al- 
ready filed and the pamphlet is returned to 
the classifier who marks it copy 2. After the 
cards are filed the pamphlets are shelved in 
boxes, labelled with the class number preceded 
by the capital letter P. They are placed be- 
fore the completely cataloged books on the 
same subject. Each collection of pamphlets 
is represented in the shelf-list by a card bear- 
ing the class number and note “Box of pam- 
phlets.” The cost per piece of cataloging 
pamphlets in this way is about one-tenth 
that of fully catalogued books. When the 
time comes to arrange pamphlets having 
the same class number, Miss Patton thought 
that chronological order would best meet the 
needs of the users of the library. Exceptions 
to the above treatment are: foreign disserta- 
tions, whi¢h are minutely classified and cata- 
loged, and college publications of an adminis- 
trative character, which are shelved together 
and not cataloged at all. 

“Cost reduction in cataloging,” the last 
paper on the program was written by T. 
Franklin Currier of Harvard College Li- 
brary and was read by Katharine Dame of 
New York State Library. Economy in cata- 
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loging, Mr. Currier wrote, will be brought 
about not by teaching parrot-like specific de- 
vices but by applying the principles of 
efficient management which are correct ideals 
of work, care in selecting and training as- 
sistants, correct supervision, and flexibility of 
organization. 

Considerable discussion of short-cuts in 
general and especially the elimination of Cut- 
ter numbers followed. Some of those taking 
part were G. W. Lee of the Stone and Web- 
ster Library, J. C. M. Hanson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library, Charles Martel of 
the Library of Congress, Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son of Princeton University Library, Rena 
Reece of the Denver Public Library, Jennie 
M. Flexner of the Louisville Free Library and 
Leta E. Adams of Gaylord Bros. 

Mr. Sloog of 713 Madison Avenue, New 
York City announced the formation of a 
French information bureau and _ clearing 
house and invited the patronage of the libra- 
rians present. 

Herbert C. Collar of the Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, spoke very fully on the making of 
“Index cards for maps found in certain peri- 
odicals.” 

The committee on nominations, Sophie 
Hiss of the Cleveland Public Library, chair- 
man, presented the following names, and they 
were unanimously elected as officers of the 
section for the ensuing year: Chairman, Jean 
Hawkins of the New York State Library 
School; secretary, Adah Patton of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. 

Leta E, Apams, Acting Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The college and reference section met Fri- 
day, July 5 at 8:30 p. m, W. W. Bishop pre- 
siding. 

A paper “Thoughts on the present discon- 
tent with newspaper stock” by H. M. Lyden- 
berg had been previously printed and dis- 
tributed but was read and discussed. Sam- 
ples of papers treated by various methods were 
submitted. Mr. Lydenberg stated that the 
Japanese tissue and the paste used in some 
of these experiments had been tested by the 
Bureau of Standards and approved. Vari- 
ous letters discussing the chemistry of the 
stock, the preservation of duplicate files, de- 
pendence on digests, etc., were presented. An 
interesting discussion which followed arrived 
at no more definite conclusion than that the 
chemistry of the problem has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews presented facts re- 
garding the union list of periodicals which he 
is editing for libraries of the middle western 
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states. This list will show joint holdings of 
university and state libraries and in addition 
sets held by public libraries which are not 
in the university and state libraries. It is 
expected that the list will include about 
30,000 entries and that the volume as printed 
by The Wilson Co. from linotype slugs will 
consist of about 600 pages 

A discussion of “Instruction in bibliog- 
raphy and the book arts in colleges and uni- 
versities” was introduced by A. S. Root. He 
advocated that elementary instruction in high 
schools in the reference use of libraries 
should be followed in colleges by courses in 
the history of printing and in bibliographical 
methods given by the librarian, and in the 
bibliography of special subjects given by 
specialists on the faculty. 

The chairman appointed Mr. Quaife and 
Mr. Keogh as a nominating committee and 
their report naming Augustus H. Shearer 
as a member of the committee controlling the 
affairs of the section, was adopted. 

The lateness of the hour prevented the 
formal discussion of the last topic on the 
program: “University and college catalogs in 
university libraries” but after adjournment 
several members of the section under the 
leadership of Mr. Hanson told how their in- 
stitutions are handling and filing these pub- 
lications. 

Cuarces J. Barr. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The children’s librarians section met in 
the ball room of the Grand Union Hotel 
Tuesday evening, July 2, with Sarah C. N. 
Bogle of the Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh, in the chair. But one session of the 
section was held, therefore a business meet- 
ing preceded the program. 

A report of the permanent committee of 
five on the production of children’s books, 
written by Miss Burnite, chairman, was read 
by Miss Hazeltine and approved as read. 

The committee had studied the situation 
and obtained some definite information after 
getting reports from about thirty publishers 
who “replied in a spirit of interest and a de- 
sire for co-operation.” “It is not surprising 
that none of them felt there was anything 
that could be done to improve the physical 
qualities of the books just now.” 

Nearly all of the publishers in answer to 
the question, “In what ways may this com- 
mittee be of service to your firm?” asked that 
they be apprised of the plan of work and 
decisions of the committee. One firm would 
welcome an opportunity to put suggested 
ideas and manuscript of books before the 
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committee or a specially suggested committee 
of children’s librarians, and would contribute 
something to the expense of such co-operation. 

The committee recommended that the next 
step be the securing from publishers of some 
definite statement of books which they ex- 
pect to reprint and especially those which 
they plan to reset, to determine whether any 
changes seems wise in illustration, make-up 
or text. 

The committee also recommended the ad- 
visability of finding out from the publishers 
those books which are out of stock and which 
they are not planning to republish, and 
whether publishers would be interested in 
a statement from the large libraries as to 
the importance of continuing particular titles. 

The committee considered that much of 
the success of any attempt to influence the 
production of better books for children de- 
pended on a cordial relationship between the 
committee and the publisher, especially on 
the confidence of the publisher in the prac- 
tical judgment of the committee. 

A list of examples of books of unsatis- 
factory typography and books which do not 
wear well was prepared by this committee. 

None of the speakers scheduled on the regu- 
lar program were able to be present. Miss 
Burnite’s paper on “Library work for chil- 
den in war time” was read by Miss Zachert. 
The constructive suggestions, keen analysis 
and breadth of view of the paper cannot be 
given in a few quotations. 

Following this paper informal reports from 
Miss Moore of New York, Miss Engle of 
Philadelphia and Miss Hazeltine of St. Louis 
gave summaries of the war service rendered 
by children in the various cities. The secre- 
tary read a report from Miss Jordan of 
Boston. 

An outline prepared by the Library Com- 
mittee of the Junior Red Cross on possible 
means of co-operation was sent by C. C. Cer- 
tain, chairman of the committee, and read by 
the secretary. The suggestions given were 
meant to be practical ones for small and 
large communities and were made up from 
those which have been actually tried in a 
number of libraries. 

The present significance and importance of 
work for children in libraries was emphasized 
in various meetings and altho there were 
fewer children’s librarians present than usual 
the stimulation to renewed efforts was not 
lacking. 

The nominating committee consisting of 
Miss Hazeltine of St. Louis, Miss Herbert of 
Washington, and Miss Sutherland of Kansas 
City, reported as follows: Chairman, Caro- 
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line Burnite, Cleveland Public Library; vice- 
chairman, Adeline Zachert, Rochester Public 
Library; secretary, Ethel Wright, Toledo 
Public Library. 

The chair appointed Louise Hooper of 
Brookline and Adam Strohm of Detroit on 
the advisory board. 

ELisABETH KNapp, Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 

The school section of the A. L. A. this 
year held two sessions, one a round table and 
the other the regular meeting, at both of 
which the chairman, F. K. Walter, presided. 
No special program was followed at the round 
table; topics for discussion were suggested 
by questions asked at the meeing. Dr. Sher- 
man Williams explained the recently adopted 
regulation of the Board of Regents of New 
York state concerning certification of school 
librarians. 

The library problems of the Junior High 
School were discussed by Adeline B. Zachert, 
Willis H. Kerr, and John D. Wolcott. Miss 
Zachert advocated the creation of a division 
ot the school section to be known as the Junior 
High School Division, the function of which 
is to be: 1. The preparation of a standard 
list of general literature to serve as a guide 
to teachers in Junior High Schools. 2. The 
encouraging of a friendly interest of libra- 
rians toward their local boards of education 
in urging the appointment of qualified libra- 
rians in Junior High Schools. 3. The prepara- 
tion of a simple outline of instruction in the 
use of books for Junior High School pupils. 

The problem of magazines in the high 
school library received attention and some 
concrete ways of tempting pupils to read 
suitable books were thoroly discussed. 

At the regular section meetings the general 
topic was, “The school library in the teaching 
of patriotism.” Various aspects of this sub- 
ject were given by Rachel Baldwin of AI- 
legheny High School branch, Pittsburgh, 
Helen S. Babcock of the Austin High School 
branch, Chicago, and Anne T. Eaton, Lincoln 
Schol of Teachers College, New York. 

Miss Baldwin in discussing the topic 
brought out the fact that “the high school is 
a fertile field for the cultivation of patriotism 
because of the various agencies which readily 
link themselves with school activities such as 
Red Cross, Boy Scout, Liberty Bond cam- 
paigns, Food Conservation, etc., all of which 
serve to stimulate loyalty and enthusiasm and 
offer opportunities where pupils may work for 
definite ends. The school library comes in 
everywhere; there is no activity which it 
cannot touch. Nothing is easier at this time 
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than to arouse war patriotism by means of 
bulletins, pictures, current topics, debates, war 
books, soldiers’ book campaigns, etc. The 
librarians’ and teachers’ gfeatest opportunity, 
however, is to fuse this enthusiasm for one 
great cause into an active, constructive pa- 
triotism that will give generous and loyal 
service to our country in peace as well as in 
war.” 

Miss Babcock in her paper supplemented 
the statements of Miss Baldwin by telling of 
the work in the Austin High School. Here, 
teachers are informed thru mimeographed 
bulletins of the material of general interest 
for the teaching of patriotism contained in 
the library. If more specialized, this infor- 
mation is conveyed by personal note or inter- 
view. A marked copy tucked in the teacn- 
er’s box often brings good results. In order 
to locate quickly articles appearing in the 
magazines, simple penciled cards referring to 
the articles are filed in an index and kept on 
one of the tables and thus anticipate the com- 
ing of the new Readers Guide. During the 
various campaigns, the library has displayed 
all posters and notices in its room and kept 
on hand literature bearing on the subject. 
It has been the policy of the school to use the 
public speaking classes to make the appeals. 
This was first tried with the A. L. A. book 
drive. The library was headquarters but the 
school organizations were utilized, thereby 
These 


gaining wider publicity and interest. 
“two minute men” used the library as the 
source of their material for speeches, circu- 
lars, advertisements, pamphlets, editorial, ad- 
dresses and the like. 


The various government bulletins were 
used as a basis for class work, also clip- 
pings, pictures and the Readers Guide. A 
recipe file was started in the card catalog. 
Exhibits of food uses, such as a model meal 
for a child of five and the daily rations of 
the fighting nations, were shown, together 
with all available material in printed form. 

Miss Eaton in her paper, deplored the fact 
that tho the word patriotism has been writ- 
ten and spoken more often than ever before, 
we have not altogether succeeded in teach- 
ing true patriotism so long as the stirring up 
of hatred and violence is defended as a legiti- 
mate and necessary means of awakening the 
people. Miss Eaton said in part: “If we have 
ever felt for a moment that the work of a 
school library lacks contact with realities, 
surely we need feel so no longer, for the 
school library if it well fills its appointed task 
will be helping to eliminate passion and hate 
as well as to do away with that self-satisfied 
indifference which refuses to recognize the 
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meaning of all that the nations of the world 
are undergoing. One way in which the 
school libraries can do this is by familiarizing 
children with the highest ideals of the past 
as a safeguard for the present.” 

Annie C, Moore, Mary Ahern, Sherman 
Williams, Adeline Zachert and Wiilis S. Kerr 
participated in the discussion which followed 
the reading of the three papers. 

Elisabeth Knapp, chief of the children’s de- 
partment of the Public Library of Detront, 
read a report of the library committee of the 
Junior Red Cross. This report defined the 
purpose of the committee, suggested methods 
of co-ordinating library service with Red 
Cross activities, and outlined the plan of co- 
operating with other organizations such as the 
National Education Association. This re- 
port was endorsed by the section. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
the school library section next year: Presi- 
dent, Helen S. Babcock; secretary, Anne T> 
Eaton. 

Apettne B. Zacnert, Secretary 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 

The agricultural libraries section, League 
of Library Commissions and National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, held a joint ses- 
sion, July 3. By invitation of Mr. Deveneau, 
Mr. Henry N. Sanborn presided. The sub- 
ject was “Libraries and the food problem— 
a symposium.” Clara F. Baldwin, secretary 
of the Minnesota Library Commission, spoke 
for the Library Commissions, which have 
undertaken to help libraries to show (1) why 
conservation is needed, and (2) how to con- 
serve, 

In 13 states the executive officer of the 
Library Extension Commission, or some 
member of the staff, has been appointed li- 
brary publicity director. In TIIlinois and 
Massachusetts the commission secretary is a 
member of the library publicity committee. 
The methods employed have included the 
sending of circular letters, stress on the sub- 
ject of food conservation in commission bul- 
letins, and special emphasis on the work at 
state and district meetings and library insti- 
tutes. In Illinois 6 library conferences were 
held in different parts of the state and s9 
libraries were visited for special conferences. 
The work of local libraries has been supple- 
mented thru special loans of charts and ex- 
hibits of posters, photographs and motion 
picture slides. 

Mr. Godard, librarian of the Connecticut 
State Library, gave an account of what that 
library had accomplished, which was be- 
lieved to be typical of the work done in the 
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other states. When this country entered the 
war it was fully realized that only by utiliz- 
ing every agency for reaching the people 
could maximum results be accomplished. To 
this end, as a preliminary measure, a survey 
of all the existing agencies in the state of 
Connecticut was made and the mailing lists 
maintained at the State Library were care- 
fully revised, especially the list of libraries, 
for it was realized that the best printed ma- 
terial in the world would fail in accomplish- 
ing its mission if it were not properly ad- 
dressed. The State Library distributed the 
material sent it for this purpose, held ex- 
hibits designed to educate the people in the 
necessity for increased production and con- 
servation of food, prepared a poster for use 
with children, and, most important of all, 
took an agricultural census of the farms of 
the state, showing in the minutest detail what 
each farm had produced, area planted to 
various crops, etc. The results of this census 
were coded on cards which have been of 
great use to county agents and others inter- 
ested in speeding up production. The library 
has also made a list of boys from 15 to 20 
years of age which has been very useful, and 
a list of leaders of thought in the state to 
prevent duplication in sending out material. 
Such men appear on all important mailing 
lists and often received a number of copies 
of the same thing. This list has been effective 
in preventing this waste. 

Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture spoke for agri- 
cultural libraries. She said in part: 

The agricultural organization existing at 
the outbreak of the war and stretching from 
the individual farm, thru the county agent, 
and the agricultural college to the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the President’s cabinet, 
was able to set in motion at once forces 
which have done magnificent work in increas- 
ing the production of food and its conser- 
vation. Agricultural libraries are a part of 
this organization and are in a position of 
great usefulness. They serve the scientist 
and research worker by rendering biblio- 
graphical aid, they are in a position to help 
other libraries in the evaluation of agricul- 
tural literature; in some states they are doing 
extensive work thru the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and other extension agencies. It is highly 
desirable that more library school students 
recognize the opportunities for service in 
agricultural library work, and this would be 
greatly aided by a special course for agri- 
cultural librarians in some one of the library 
schools, taking up such subjects as the bibli- 
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of agricultural literature, the bibliography of 
the sciences relating to agriculture, the edit- 
ing of agricultural publications, and some of 
the administrative problems connected with 
the relation of the libraries of the agricultural 
colleges to the experiment station libraries 
and to the agricultural extension work of 
the state. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, followed, and spoke for pub- 
lic libraries. Following Mr. Godard’s ex- 
ample, he outlined the work done by the 
Chicago Public Library as being typical of 
many. The most notable single thing done 
by the Chicago Public Library was the hold- 
ing of the Food Show which was so great 
a success that the woman’s committee of the 
Illinois Council of Defense asked permission 
to take it over and give it permanent quarters. 
This has been done and it is viewed by hun- 
dreds every day. Smaller food shows have 
been aided in churches and other places. The 
library has been generous in its policy of 
lending its assistants to help in the food con- 
servation work wherever they were needed. 
The document section of the library has been 
practically given over to food conservation 
work, as much of the routine work as pos- 
sible being cut out in order to leave the li- 
brary machinery and the time of the assist- 
ants available for the more immediate neces- 
sity of food conservation work. 

Edith Guerrier, director of the library pub- 
licity work of the Food Administration, fol- 
lowed. After paying a graceful tribute to 
the chairman and each of the speakers in- 
dividually who had preceded her, for the help 
and co-operation she had received from them 
in carrying out the program of the Food Ad- 
ministraticn in its work with libraries, she 
said that the voluntary conservation of food 
accomplished by the people of the United 
States had succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of the Food Administra- 
tion. The work of libraries to this end had 
been a real contribution to the winning of 
the war. The function of her office is to act 
as a collector of the ideas put into use in 
the various libraries over the country and 
give them the publicity they need to secure 
a greater usefulness. Too great praise could 
not be given to the splendid work done by 
the various states, such as California with 
its 58 county chairmen, and Illinois with its 
food show and fine active organization. The 
main thing for libraries to do is to connect 
the reading of the people with the appeal of 
the food conservation work, and make ex- 
hibits effective by the dramatic and imagin- 
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Henry S. Wells, associate director of the 
U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve, followed. 
After giving an outline of the reasons which 
led to the establishment of the Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve and sketching the plan of organ- 
ization he said: There are 2,000,000 boys 
available for work on farms. Only 500,000 
of these may be reached thru the schools; 
the remaining 75% must be reached in other 
ways and one of the most important is thru 
libraries. The specific ways in which libraries 
can help are (1) To enroll boys; (2) To call 
attention to the literature of the Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve: (3) To co-operate with all 
agencies doing similar work. The response 
of the boys of the country to the appeal to 
work on the farm, which is harder than many 
other kinds of work for which they would 
earn much more, has been a lesson in patriot- 
ism which has thrilled all who know of it— 
but much yet remains to be done and libra- 
ries can render much needed help in accom- 
plishing it. 

At the close of Dr. Wells’ address Mr. 
Deveneau, of the Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, made a motion that the sections of the 
American Library Association represented 
by this joint session express their apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful work already done by 
the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve and their 
desire to aid it in every way possible. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Helen W. Atwater, representing the 
woman’s committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, was next introduced by Mr. 
Sanborn. The woman’s committee was cre- 
ated to serve as an authorized channel of 
communication between the various federal 
departments and other agencies of the gov- 
ernment, and the women of the country, 
especially for the transmission of informa- 
tion and requests which the government 
might wish to give to the women of the na- 
tion to enlist their help in its war activities. 
Each state is asked to organize corresponding 
women’s divisions, which in turn were organ- 
ized in county and local units. In planning 
its work the Woman’s Committee has found 
it desirable to subdivide its activities into 
eight or ten departments. The food conser- 
vation work is carried on thru two of these 
departments, the food administration depart- 
ment and the department of food production 
and home economics. In addition to the 
work with food, it is becoming more and 
more apparent that other lines of conserva- 
tion will have to be generally adopted by the 
country and here the libraries can be of as- 
sistance in the same way that they have in 
the food conservation work. It is useless to 
urge people to buy Liberty Loans or War 
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Savings Stamps unless we can point out 
definite ways in which they can save money 
for such purchases. It will be a very useful 
service on the part of libraries if they call 
to the attention of the public such reliable 
material as already exists and aid in dis- 
tributing such emergency material as will un- 
doubtedly be published by Governmental 
agencies, and probably also by private per- 
sons or societies, within the next few months. 

At the second session, George A. Deveneau, 
chairman, presided and opened the 
by reading a paper on “The agricultural 
literature of Canada” by Jacquetta Gardiner, 
librarian of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
who was unable to be present. The Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture issues 
many bulletins, circulars and reports, but ow- 
ing to the war, has reduced the publication 
and distribution of the larger reports and 
comprehensive bulletins, aiming to make the 
publications more specific and brief. 

This department also bulletins of 
the International Institute at Rome; the Bul- 
letin of Foreign Agricultural Intell: 
The Agricultural Gazette of Canada; and the 
Agricultural War Book. The more important 
of these were described with some detail 
Bulletins and pamphlets are issued by the 
Inland Revenue Department, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Dairy and Cold Storage Com- 
missioner, Entomological Branch, Division of 
Botany, Tobacco Division, Seed Branch, 
Health of Animals Branch, Division of 
Chemistry, Fruit Division, Publications 
Branch, Live Stock Branch, the Dominion 
Experimental Farms. 

When a campaign of publicity is on in con- 
nection with the Patriotism and Production 
movement, there are inserted in newspapers 
from coast to coast, a series of advertisements, 
each one making a specialty of some par- 
ticular branch of agriculture. A coupon at- 
tached invites application for bulletins on 
specified subjects. Posters of the same char- 
acter are also displayed in public places, such 
as railway stations, etc. Lists of these Domin- 
ion publications are available for distribution, 
and may be had by applying to the Publica- 
tions Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Ottawa. 

Mr. Deveneau then introduced Vera M. 
Dixon, assistant librarian of the Iowa State 
College, who read a paper entitled “A plan 
for library extension work in agriculture and 
home economics.” The estimated cost for 
conducting such work at lowa State College 
is $2580 for initial cost of service, with from 
$2300 to $3000 for maintenance each year. 
A questionnaire was recently sent to all state 
universities, agricultural libraries, and state 
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library commissions to determine how much 
library extension work in agriculture and 
home economics they were doing. Sixty-one 
state universities and agricultural colleges 
answered. Of this number 63 per cent re- 
port that they are doing library extension 
work, and the number of questions answered 
per year runs from 25 at the University of 
Nebraska to 6897 at the University of Kan- 
sas. Eight have a special assistant in charge 
agricultural extension work at the University 
of this work, and many express the wish that 
they had. 

Miss Fay gave a report of the plan for 
agricultural extension work at the University 
of Tennessee and Mr. Hepburn a similar re- 
port from Purdue University, Indiana. 

There followed a spirited discussion of the 
interesting facts brought out by Miss Dixon’s 
report of the questionnaire sent out, which 
resulted in a motion by Miss Lacy that 
a resolution be drawn up and presented 
to Dr. True that in view of the fact 
that 63 per cent of the institutions in 
this country doing agricultural work were 
carrying on some form of library extension 
work in reponse to the great need existing 
for such service, he be respectfully urged to 
consider this need and the great handicap 
experienced in meeting it because of lack of 
funds and if possible devise some means of 
using a portion of the Smith-Lever funds for 
this purpose. The resolution was unan- 
imously adopted. 

There followed a paper on “The sources 
of agricultural statistics” by Miss Mary G. 
Lacy of the Library of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture.* 

Miss Barnett for the handbook committee 
reported progress and it was decided that the 
material in hand be circulated among agri- 
cultural libraries for citicism and suggestions. 
Mr. Hepburn reported the action of the com- 
mittee appointed at Louisville in 1917 which 
recommended to the Association of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations that 
each agricultural experiment station be re- 
quested to keep a reserve supply of not less 
than 150 copies of each publication issued, to 
be drawn on in completing sets in libraries. 

The nominating committee, consisting of 
Miss Barnett and Mr. Hepburn, nominated the 
following officers for the coming year, and 
on motion they were elected: Chairman, 
Vera M. Dixon, assistant librarian, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; secretary, Lucy 
E. Fay, librarian, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Mary G. Lacy, Secretary. 


*This paper will be printed in a later issue of 
the Journat, 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 

The hospital librarians round table dealt 
with two distinct phases of the work; that 
is, the growing activities in the local hos- 
pital libraries, and reconstruction work. 

Electra C. Doren, Anna G. Hall, Kathleen 
Calhoun, of the Vocational Branch, Invalided 
Soldiers’ Commission, Ottawa, Canada, W. O. 
Carson, also of Canada, and several others 
spoke of what is being done by the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Soldiers, 
and other activities in the matter of recon- 
struction. The other speakers were: Caro- 
line Webster, on “The organization of the 
hospital library service”; Miriam E. Carey, 
on “The work of the field representative” ; 
Kathleen Jones on “What a hospital libra- 
rian ought to know”; and Blanche Galloway 
on “A woman among ten thousand blue 
jackets.” 


LENDING DEPARTMENT ROUND TABLE 

At the lending department round table, 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, July 3, the 
paper by Jeannette M. Drake on the “Elim- 
‘nation of the use of the readers’ cards” in 
the public library, was the principal topic of 
discussion. She summed up the advantages 
and disadvantages as follows. She finds that 
their elimination also eliminates constant talk 
and argument as to where readers’ cards are 
and constant explanation about bringing them 
each time a book is taken out, etc.; by ask- 
ing addresses each time, these are kept up to 
date; the borrower's card is always in the li- 
brary in its proper place; the time of as- 
sistant in filling out readers’ cards in the he- 
ginning is saved, as well as the duplicates and 
the temporary cards; the cost of readers’ 
cards is saved. Disadvantages are that read- 
ers have to wait while their number is being 
looked up; the reader’s name must be asked 
each time; the reader will not have a receipt 
for his book (tho he never had one under 
the old system, either) ; the library must take 
patron’s word as to number of books he has 
out. 

Redlands, Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Oska- 
loosa and Sioux City are now using this sys- 
tem and report favorably. Rochester tried 
dispensing with borrower’s cards at one of 
the sub-branches but had to go back to using 
the card. Wilmington has tried to shorten 
and simplify the process of charging and 
finds the Newark system the best. The 
Sioux City way does not shorten the process 
nor lessen congestion at the charging desk. 
Newark thinks it could be used in small li- 
braries but it means increased waiting and 
work for the borrower. Mr. Dana further- 
more said that for twenty-five years he had 
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been trying to find a simpler method than 
the Newark and found that any means used 
for saving the library meant extra work for 
the patron. The consensus of opinion was 
that the Sioux City system would not be 
feasible in a large library system. 

The question box brought the following: 

How have the libraries near the training 
camps for soldiers and sailors handled these 
men when they presented themselves as 
would-be patrons? 

Omaha lost so many books a deposit was 
required; this was not successful as the men 
frequently were called away with so little 
notice they could not get the money refunded. 
Now books are sent to the camps and placed 
in charge of the Y. M. C. A. Wilmington 
also makes deposits in the camp, the A. L. A. 
supplying the needed technical books. The 
question of fines has not arisen as the sol- 
diers return their books promptly. Omaha 
and Newark remit fines; Elizabeth treats the 
soldier as a regular patron, except that the 
officer’s signature takes the place of any 
other reference. 

What can be done when books are kept 
until long overdue by members of the board 
of trustees of a library, after the usual post 
card notices have been sent? 

The methods used were: notify wife of the 
board member; use special card saying book 
is needed; send personal letter; telephone 
that book is urgently needed. 

What is the general opinion in regard to 
charging books by date of issue instead of 
date due? 

This was voted on and a large majority 
found in favor of the date due. Cleveland 
has used both and hopes never to return to 
the date of issue. The chief opposition to 
using date due seems to be the chance of 
charging with the wrong stamp and the in- 
ability to fix responsibility. Pittsburgh re- 
ports no trouble of this sort. Each date has 
a different colored pencil—current date (dis- 
charging pencil) is brown; 7 day, black; 14 
day, yellow; 28 day, green. Each assistant has 
a symbol—a check, a dash, etc.—which she 
makes when writing borrower’s number, thus 
fixing responsibility absolutely. Another li- 
brary further differentiates by using different 
sized type for different dates. 

Have any libraries instituted economies in 
the routine of the circulation department in 
the effort to release assistants for war work 
which might be of interest to this meeting? 

Newark bought a nicer set of trays to save 
time; also recommends use of registration 
book in place of numerical file at Central 
library. “Mr.” and “Miss” are now omitted 
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from registration entries and borrower's card 
while a dash (—) is used for “Mrs.” 

Rochester multigraphs the bookslips of 
books of which there are many copies in use, 
which require frequent renewing. 

Miss Waller I. Bullock of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh was chosen chairman 
for the next meeting and Frances Dorrance 
of Trenton, secretary. 

Acnes F. P. Greer, Secretary. 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 

The government documents round table was 
held in the ball room of the Grand Union 
Hotel, Friday afternoon, July 5. The meet- 
ing was called to order by George S. 
Godard, state librarian of Connecticut, chair- 
man of the committee on public documents. 
Demarchus C. Brown, state librarian of Indi- 
ana, acted as secretary. 

The chairman briefly outlined the present 
status of the printing bill before Congress. 
He stated that it was somewhat discouraging 
and no action could be expected during the 
present War Congress when more important 
world problems were at stake. He called at- 
tention to House Resolution 11521, which is 
a new printing bill introduced by Mr. Barn- 
hart on April 18, 1918, and was referred to 
the Committee on Printing, having been or- 
dered printed. Up to the present time the 
chairman has heard of no report having been 
made on the same by the committee. 

The bill is entitled, “A bill to amend and 
revise the laws relating to printing and bind- 
ing and the distribution of publications for 
Congress.” In brief it abolishes all the 
official gazette and geological survey libraries 
and rewrites the sections relative to valuation 
distribution. It places in the hands of the 
Joint Committee on Printing the responsibility 
of determining much of the detail relative to 
publication, binding and distribution included 
in the former printing bills. Thus, Section 18, 
paragraphs 1 and 2, read as follows: 


Sec. 18, Par. 1. The Joint Committee on Print- 
ing shall have power to adopt and employ such 
measures as, in its discretion, may be deemed neces 
sary to remedy any neglect, delay, duplication, or 
waste in the public printing and ‘binding and the 
distribution of Government publications, and shall 
exercise general supervision over printing and bind- 
ing for 

Sec. 18. Par. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing 
is hereby authorized to inquire at any time into all 
matters pertaining to the Eee printing and binding 
and the distribution of publications for Congress, the 
judiciary, and the various executive departments, in- 
dependent offices and establishments of the Govern- 
ment, to report to Congress from time to time any 
abuses in the public printing and binding and the 
distribution of Government publications, and to rec- 
ommend such remedial legislation as in its judgment 
may seem proper. 


Twenty publications heretofore included in 
Congressional distribution to depository libra- 
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ries it is proposed to remove from such dis- 
tribution, as may be seen from Secticu i1, 
which reads as follows: 
_ Sec. 11. The printing of the following publica- 
tions for congressional distribution as heretofore pro- 
vided by law shall be discontinued: Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
Annual Report of Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, Annual Report of the Health 
Officer of the District of Columbia, Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletins of the Bu- 
reau of Ethn logy, Bulletins of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Geological Bulletins, Geological Professional 
Papers, Geological Water-Supply Papers, Topographic 
and Geologic Maps and Atlases, Charts of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences, The American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac, Publications of the Naval Obser- 
vatory, Annwal Report of Field Operations of the 
Bureau of Soils, Annual Report of the Commercial 
Relations of the United States with Foreign Coun- 
tries, Navy Yearbook, and the Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Patents with list of patents. 
The chairman stated that on the whole he 
felt the bill was a step in the right direction 
for up to the present time the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing had expressed its desire and 
willingness to incorporate any suggestions 
which the librarians of the country had united 
in asking for when the same did not con- 
flict in detail considered essential for the con- 
venience of Congress. This willingness was 
shown in the other printing bills before Con- 
gress as explained before the government 
documents round table at former meetings by 
Mr. Carter, clerk of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. It seems safe to assume there- 
fore that the same willingness may be ex- 
pected from the Joint Committee hereafter. 
The chairman also called attention to Senate 
Bill 4366, introduced by Senator Chamber- 
lain, April 16, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Library, and by that committee re- 
ported favorably without amendment, July 6, 
as explained by Report 481 of the 65th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. This bill relates to the 
return of government publications by de- 
positories. Section 5 reads as follows: 


Sec. s. That libraries heretofore designated by 
law as depositories to receive books and other Gov- 
ernment publications shall hereafter, durin their 
existence, continue such receipt, and new designa- 
tions may be made when libraries heretofore chosen 
shall cease to exist or other designation shall here- 
after be authorized by law. The librarian of any 
library above mentioned may return to the superin- 


tendent of documents and the superintendent of 
documents shall receive back such of the documents 
and publications furnished to said libraries as in 


the opinion of said librarian are not suitable for 
collection or use by said library. 


Following the brief explanation covering 
the two bills affecting the publication and dis- 
tribution of documents, the chairman intro- 
duced Dr. H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliog- 
rapher, Library of Congress, who read a most 
interesting paper upon “Government docu- 
ments relating to the war.” In this paper Dr. 
Meyer called attention to a goodly number 
of publications issued by various government 
departments and bureaus which were especial- 
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ly timely and helpful. Copies of many of 
these publications were passed for inspection 
while they were being described by Dr. Meyer. 

On motion of Mr. Dullard, state librarian 
of New Jersey, a vote of thanks was re- 
turned to Dr. Meyer for his interesting and 
instructive paper and a copy requested for 
publication at an early date, which request 
Dr. Meyer stated he would be pleased to 
grant. 

The committee on public documents was in- 
structed to take up the question of securing 
for certain depository libraries the twenty 
publications proposed to be eliminated from 
congressional distribution, as stated in Sec- 
tion 11 of the proposed printing bill. 

There being no further business the meet- 


ing adjourned. 
Georce S. Goparp. 


ROUND TABLE OF THE LIBRARIES OF 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 

The third annual meeting of the theolozical 
round table was held Wednesday evening, 
July 3 at nine o'clock. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Dr. Charles R. Robinson of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. A nominating 
committee consisting of Glen B. Ewell of 
Rochester, Clara M. Clark of the Bible Teach- 
ers Training School, New York City, and 
Mrs. C. E. Moody of the Day Missions Li- 
brary at Yale University, was appointed by 
the president. 

The first paper of the meeting was read by 
Miss Hollis Hering, on “The war and the 
mission field.” 

The President then spoke of the great col- 
lection of imprints before 1700 of British 
history and theology, known as the McAlpin 
collection, in the library of Union Theological 
Seminary. A paper prepared by Dr. Charles 
R. Gillett, who is in charge of this collection, 
was read by Julia Pettee. Dr. Gillett told 
how this collection, generously financed and 
later endowed by David Hunter McAlpin, 
was begun by his father, the Rev. Ezra Hall 
Gillett, who was interested in gathering the 
writings of the Deistic controversy. The col- 
lecting was continued by Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs. Dr. Briggs’ search at first centered 
particularly in the writings of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines; then having prac- 
tically completed this collection, he turned to 
other controversies. As theological and state 
affairs are inextricably interwoven in these 
centuries this collection, numbering now over 
15,000 titles, is a depository of source material 
of all kinds from the Commonwealth period 
to 1700, the terminal date of the collection. 
A very full catalog with elaborate biblio- 
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graphical detail, has been prepared by Dr. Gil- 
lett, and this catalog will be published as a 
memorial to their father by the children of 
Mr. McAlpin. 

After Dr. Gillett’s paper the subject of an 
evaluated list of denominational periodicals 
was taken up. Dr. Robinson thought there 
was considerable demand for such a list to 
aid the libraries of limited funds in the selec- 
tion of these periodicals. Dr. H. P. Smith of 
Union Theological Seminary had furnished a 
list of those currently received at Union, in 
which Dr. Robinson noted some missing. 

The last paper, on the “Exchange of dupli- 
cates,” by Samuel G. Ayres of Garrett, was 
read by Mr. Ewell. Mr. Ayres arranges his 
duplicates alphabetically, lists them, and sends 
carbon copies of his lists to other libraries 
who have books to exchange. He makes it 
a fundamental principle that any library de- 
siring a book on the list shall have it whether 
he receives its value in exchange or not. He 
also advises exchanging with dealers. Of the 
residue of unexchangeable books, selections are 
sent to needy institutions in the South or per- 
haps to some minister who has been burned 
out. He has distributed 5000 volumes besides 
hundreds of magazines and pamphlets in this 
way during the last six years. A lively dis- 
cussion followed this paper. Mr. Collar of 
Grosvenor library, Buffalo, emphasized the 
wastefulness of disposing of duplicates for 
a small sum to second-hand dealers, saying 
“Why not give other libraries a chance at them 
first.” 

Miss Krum of the Buffalo Historical Library 
told of sending selected subject lists to libra- 
ries where she knew of their interest along 
special lines; Mr. Elwell reported that his un- 
exchangeable duplicates were gladly received 
by poor denominational institutions; Prof. 
Root advised against either classing or 
arranging duplicates alphabetically, saying 
that he gave the duplicates a consecutive num- 
ber on the shelves and employed untrained 
student help to list them, mimeographing 
copies and circulating these lists at frequent 
intervals. Mr. Keogh, called upon by Dr. 
Robinson, outlined the system in use at Yale. 
There seemed to be a consensus of opinion 
that the thing to do was to get the book 
where it was wanted, regardless of its ex- 
change value—to pass it along whether any- 
thing in return was received or not. 

The nominating committee reported Prof. 
A. S. Root of Oberlin for president and Miss 
Hollis Hering for secretary. These nomina- 
tions were seconded and the officers duly 
elected, 

Petter, Secretary. 
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Library Organizations 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

The first session of the League of Library 
Commissions, held in the Convention Hall 
at Saratoga, July 3, was made notable by 
the reappearance after twelve years of Dr. 
Melvil Dewey at an A. L. A. convention. The 
audience showed their esteem by rising to 
greet Dr. Dewey with hearty applause. Dr. 
Dewey spoke of the present war conditions 
with a spirit of optimism, showing the great 
oppertunity of the public library in a state of 
society in which democracy will come to its 
own. To him it seems that among the many 
things libraries can do, the greatest service 
is to aid the movement for simplified spelling. 
As a firm conviction, he repeated the asser- 
tion of the philologist Grimm, that the great- 
est obstacle in the way of English linguistic 
domination of the world, is the absurd and 
unscientific spelling of the English language 
To prove the rapid increase in the progress 
of English towards becoming the universal 
language of the world, he quoted statistics 
showing the relative increase in the last 400 
years in the number of persons speaking the 
important modern languages. The whole tone 
of the address was optimistic and inspiring 

Following this address, the members of the 
league, in a discussion led by William R. 
Watson of New York, considered the prog- 
ress made by the various states towards cer- 
tification of librarians and standardization of 
libraries. Only a part of the states repre- 
sented at the meeting reported any real action 
attempted, namely: California, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and 
Texas. Minnesota and Wisconsin reported 
their state associations at work on proposed 
legislation, and Iowa reported an educational 
campaign under way. In California, the sys- 
tem of state examination for librarians of 
county libraries has worked almost perfectly. 
This system does not, however, include libra- 
rians of city libraries nor county libraries, 
nor library assistants. In Illinois an attempt 
at legislation was made in of a 
county library bill, but the whole bill of a 
defeated, largely on account of the clause pro- 
viding for certification. In Indiana, the ex- 
perience of Illinois was anticipated in one 
legislature and in a second attempt a county 
bill, without the certification clause, was 
passed. The plan here was to certify all libra- 
rians of public libraries but not library as- 
sistants. In Massachusetts, the commission 
has been improved by legislation to hold ex- 
the registration of librarians, 
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but libraries are not compelled to employ 
registered librarians or assistants. Twenty- 
seven took the first examination. The New 
York plan is a merit rather than a certification 
system, and has met with rather wide ap- 
proval as previously set forth in New York 
Libraries and the Lrprary Journat. In Ohio 
there have been several attempts at legisla- 
tion for certification but without legal results. 
In Texas the county law passed in 1917 pro- 
vides for certification of county librarians. 

The general sentiment of the meeting was 
that certification of librarians is one of the 
most important objects for which the library 
‘profession can work. Altho representatives 
of many states felt that much educational 
work will be necessary before legislation can 
be obtained in their states, no one expressed 
disapproval of some plan of certification. 

On the evening of July 3, the league partici- 
pated in a joint meeting with the agricultural 
libraries section and the Association of State 
Libraries on the subject of food conservation. 
This session will be reported under the agri- 
cultural libraries section. 

On the evening of July 4, the league met 
to discuss the “Methods of control of state 
supported library activities,” under the lead- 
ership of Julia A. Robinson, of Iowa. Each 
state represented reported on the present 
relationship between the various state library 
activities and on any attempted or recently 
achieved consolidation. 

In several of the midwestern states recemt 
attempts or plans for consolidation were re- 
ported. The reason behind these attempts 
seems generally to be economy, altho it was 
the expressed opinion of those present that 
no money saving would result in such con- 
solidation. In several states, it appeared, the 
State Library, more properly the Law Library 
or Supreme Court Library, is provided for in 
the constitution, so that unless the constitu- 
tion should be changed, the only form of con- 
solidation would be to bring all library activ- 
ities under the State Library. This was not 
considered desirable as long as the State Li- 
brary should be managed by the Supreme 
Court Judges. 

There seemed to be a general opinion that 
proper consolidation would be desirable to 
save duplication of effort. Co-ordination 
under one board of control rather than sub- 
ordination of departments under one of the 
others was favored. North Dakota reported 
a gain in dignity and no loss in independence 
from being co,ordinated with other educa- 
tional institutions under the State Board of 
Regents. Other states, notably Pennsylvania, 
have practical consolidation because the state 
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librarian is ex officio secretary of the state 
library commission and connected with other 
library activities. 

The value of such discussion, the president 
showed, was to evolve some ideal plan which 
could be used as a model by states establishing 
library systems, as a norm for states reform. 
ing their present conditions, and as a goal 
towards which all states might be tending 
even tho change does not appear imminent or 
desirable. 

At the close of the discussion the members 
present, in business session, took action on 
the amendment to the constitution proposed 
by Illinois. The constitution as amended at 
Berkeley fixed the annual meeting at the time 
and place of the mid-winter meeting of the 
A. L. A. Council. As a consequence, no legal 
annual meeting could be held this last year. 
By common consent the Saratoga meeting 
was voted the annual meeting. The Illinois 
amendment was then adopted as follows: 

Annual Meeting. The annual meeting shall be 
held at such time and place as the Executive Board 
shall decide. 

After the treasurer reported a balance of 
$531.20, it was voted that the executive board 
be authorized to invest in War Savings 
Stamps any amount of this balance that they 
thought fit. 

The meeting then adjourned. At a meet- 
ing of the executive board held July 5, the 
seretary and treasurer, Henry N. Sanborn, 
resigned, and William J. Hamilton was ap- 
pointed his successor. 

Henry N. Sanporn, Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 
The American Association of Law Libra- 
ries met in annual conference at Saratoga 

Springs, July 2 and 3. As was to be ex- 

pected, the attendance was small, limited in 

the main to those members living in New 

York and near-by states. Two separate ses- 

sions were held, and one joint session with 

the National Association of State Libraries. 

Addresses were delivered as follows: 

The president’s address: Edward H. Red- 
stone, librarian, Social Law Library, Boston, 
Mass. 

Workings of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention: Lawrence B. Evans, state li- 
brarian, Mass. 

The effect of the world war on Anglo- 
American legal literature: Frederick C. 
Hicks, law librarian, Columbia University. 

A brief survey of special legislation: Frank 
E. Chipman, president, The Boston Book 
Company. 
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Editing the New York session laws: John T. 
Fitzpatrick, law librarian, New York State 
Library. 

These papers will all be published in full in 

the Law Library Journal, hence no attempt 

will be made to review them here. 

Two committee reports of vital interest to 
members of the association were delivered by 
the chairmen. Mr. Small as chairman of the 
committee on legal bibliography brought us 
the welcome news that a check list of state 
bar association reports is being prepared by 
an Iowa librarian, and that President Red- 
stone has a bibliography of legal periodicals 
in the process of compilation. Changes in 
price and form of the Index were the chief 
topics touched upon in the report of the 
committee on Jndex to Legal Periodicals and 
Law Library Journal, given by Chairman 
Poole. These points were discussed thoroly 
by the members but the final decision was 
that the committee should be continued with 
power to act in extending the index in any 
feasible way. Mr. Wilson of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, the business managers of 
our publications, was called upon informally 
to make a report upon those publications from 
his standpoint. 

The nominating committee made the fol- 
lowing report of officers for the year 1918- 
1919: President, Edward H. Redstone, Social 
Law Library, Boston, Mass.; first vice-presi- 
dent, John T. Fitzpatrick, New York State 
Library, Albany, N. Y.; second vice-president, 
Agnes Wright, Wyoming State Library, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; secretary, Elizabeth B. 
Steere, Law Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; treasurer, Anna M. Ryan, 
Buffalo Law Library, Buffalo, N. Y.; ex- 
ecutive committee, George S. Godard, E. A. 
Feazel, John P. Dullard. 

ExvizasetH Bear Steere, Secretary. 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
The meeting of the Bibliographical So- 

ciety of America was held at Saratoga, N. Y., 

July 5, the president, George Watson Cole, 

presiding. 

In his preliminary remarks the president 
outlined the work of the society since the 
last meeting. Two numbers of the “Papers” 
have been issued and the printing of the 
“Census of incunabula” is well under way. 
The first installment of the Census appeared 
in the April number of the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, and the second, 
in the May number, completed the letter B. 
For the progress in this work the society is 
under obligation to Dr. George Parker Win- 
ship for his voluntary services as editor, and 


to the generosity of the New York Public 
Library which has undertaken to print the 
Census without cost to the society. 

In order to carry on the expense of the ed- 
itorial work, several friends of the society 
have contributed, collectively, $2050. Of this 
amount there remains enough unexpended to 
complete the work, and leave a small surplus 
to carry on any supplementary work that may 
be deemed advisable. As planned, the Census 
will be completed in the December Bulletin 
of the present year. A separate edition of 
300 copies will be printed for the use of the 
Library and 250 for the Society. Of the lat- 
ter, one hundred copies are to be printed on 
Old Stratford paper, copies of which will be 
offered to subscribers at $10 each. The 
money so raised, together with whatever bal- 
ance there may be left of the special fund, 
will be used for further work in this field. 
As now planned, this will consist of full de- 
scriptions of the works given in the Census 
which have not heretofore been made. It is 
a source of great gratification that this 
project which the late Dr. John Thomson, 
librarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
had so much at heart, is on the eve of being 
accomplished, tho in a somewhat modified 
form. 

The treasury of the society was reported 
in a healthy state, enough being on hand to 
meet the probable expenses of the fiscal year. 

Several new members have been added, and 
the society now has 196 members of whom 
eight are life-members; an increase of two 
over those reported last year. 

Proceeding to the formal program for the 
meeting, Mr. Cole said, preliminary to in- 
troducing the several speakers: 

“It has been thought wise that the program 
of this session should take the form of a 
Memorial to Professor Willard Fiske; a man 
in whom are seen the best fruits of American 
culture; one who as librarian, bibliographer, 
scholar, linguist, bibliophile, collector, philan- 
thropist, and library benefactor made his in- 
fluence felt from the icy north to the tropics 
—from Iceland to Egypt. A native of the 
Empire State, he chose the realm of litera- 
ture as his field of activity and mastered it 
as few of his compatriots have done. His 
death was a loss to both hemispheres and 
called forth expressions of grief and ap- 
preciation on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

Professor Horatio S. White of Harvard 
University, then being introduced, began by 
explaining a number of photographs of Pro- 
fessor Fiske and of his homes both in Ithaca 
and Florence, which he had brought with him 
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and placed on exhibition. Attention was then 
called to the printed works of which he was 
the author, and the catalogs of the Dante, 
Petrarch, Icelandic, and Runic collections 
which he bequeathed to Cornell University. 
Mention was also made of the different 
places in which accounts of these collections 
are to be found. The professor then read 
the first paper on the program, “An intro- 
ductory sketch of the life and labors of Pro- 
fessor Fiske.” This was followed by one 
on “Willard Fiske as a bibliographer,” by 
Mary Fowler, the compiler of the catalog of 
the Petrarch collection. Her paper, owing 
to her absence, was read by Willard Austen, 
librarian of Cornell University. 

At this point the program was interrupted 
in order to give Mr. Wyer, the director of 
the New York State Library (who had to 
leave before the close of the meeting) an 
opportunity to say a word regarding the li- 
brary of the Bibliographical Society, which, 
in accordance with a vote passed at the meet- 
ing in Louisville, is now in the State Library 
School at Albany. There being some uncer- 
tainty as to whether all of the material be- 
longing to the society had been received, he 
put himself in communication with Dr. Carl- 
ton, of the Newberry Library, and Mr. 
Josephson, of the John Crerar Library, in 
order to find out whether any more still re- 
mained in Chicago. Owing to this fact, the 
printing of the list of the books in the library 
had been deferred, but it will be taken up as 
soon as Mr. Wyer is satisfied that the entire 
library has been received at Albany. 

The regular program was then resumed, 
the next number being a paper by Mr. Haldér 
Hermannsson on “The Icelandic collection 
formed by Professor Fiske, now at Cornell 
University.” In the absence of Mr. Her- 
mannsson, this paper was read by Theodore 
Wesley Koch, of the Library of Congress, 
who made the catalog of the Dante collec- 
tion. The concluding number of this mem- 
orial program, “Recollections of Professor 
Fiske and a trip to Iceland,” was read by 
Prof. William H. Carpenter, provost of Co- 
lumbia University, New York. He gave a 
graphic account of a winter spent in Iceland 
and of a journey to the interior of the island, 
during which several places of historic in- 
terest were visited. 

The report of the secretary, Henry O. Sev- 
erance, in his absence, was then read by W. 
W. Bishop, secretary pro tem. This was fol- 
lowed by the report of the treasurer, Fred- 


erick W. Faxon, read, in abstract, by Mr. 


Bishop, Mr. Faxon having been called home 
on business. 
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A report of the progress made on the 
“Census of incunabula,” by Dr. George Park- 
er Winship, was then read by the president, 
followed by a report of the treasurer of the 
special fund for that work. These reports 
will appear in detail in the publications of 
the society. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was then read as follows: President, George 
Watson Cole; first vice-president, H. H. B. 
Meyer; second vice-president, J. C. M. Han- 
son; secretary, Henry O. Severance; treas- 
urer, Frederick W. Faxon; member of the 
Council, Aksel G. S. Josephson. Thes: 
officers were duly elected. At the suggestion 
of the nominating committee the selection of 
an editor, owing to the resignation of A. G. 
S. Josephson, who has felt obliged to relin- 
quish the duties of that position, was left to 
the council with power. 

Grorce Watson Cote. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 

The National Association of State Li- 
braries held its twenty-first annual meeting 
at Saratoga Springs, July 2 to 5. There 
were two separate and two joint sessions, 
one of the latter a symposium on libraries and 
the food problem held jointly with the 
League of Library Commissions and the 
Agricultural Libraries Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

The first joint session was held with the 
American Association of Law Libraries on 
Tuesday afternoon, July 2. Dr. Lawrence B 
Evans, librarian of the Massachusetts State 
Library, presented a paper on the workings of 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, 
dealing particularly with the work of the 
Commission to Compile Data of which he is 
a member. William P. Capes, director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Information of the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials, contributed a very full and de- 
tailed account of the methods of work of 
the bureau, illustrating by examples the 
value of this unique system of team-work 
among municipalities. 

The State Library’s contribution to war 
work was the subject matter of the Tuesday 
evening session. James I. Wyer, Jr., director 
of the New York State Library, described 
the library’s plan for collecting material on 
the state’s part in the war with the co-opera- 
tion of local libraries. The Connecticut Mil- 
itary Census was described and its functions 
explained by George S. Godard, librarian of 
the Connecticut State Library. 

A round table on legislative reference work 
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and state document exchanges was held on 
Thursday evening. William FE. Hannan, 
legislative reference librarian of the New 
York State Library, told of the advertising 
methods used in the New York State Library, 
to overcome the handicap of being in a 
separate building from the legislature. De- 
marchus C. Brown, leading the discussion on 
document exchanges, reiterated the recom- 
mendations made at the 1908 session that a 
systematic effort be made to induce all states 
to make exchanges thru the state libraries. 
A suggestion made by letter by Miss Marvin 
of Oregon that all but the very essential send- 
ings be discontinued during the war was not 
approved. The need was emphasized of a 
law requiring delivery of a certain specified 
number of documents for use in exchange, 
because of the frequency with which docu- 
ments get out of print before exchange dis- 
tribution can be made. Resolutions were 
adopted urging a federal law to make oblig- 
atory the distribution to state libraries by 
the Superintendent of Documents of any de- 
sired bill of a public nature, and of the 
printed reports of all public Congressional 
hearings. It was voted to appoint a commit- 
tee on the care and exchange of state docu- 
ments, and to refer to it the question of a 
revised edition of the pamphlet by Ernest 
J. Reece on “State documents for libraries,” 
published by the University of Illinois in 
1915. 

George S. Godard, chairman, reported for 
the committee on a national legislative in- 
formation service that war conditions had 
made it impossible to get support for the re- 
sumption of publication of the Official Index 
to State Legislation. The committee, how- 
ever, was continued. 

The joint committee on a skeleton index to 
statute law, Gertrude E. Woodard, chair- 
man, recommended that a tentative index be 
prepared thru co-operation of the legislative 
reference departments of the several states 
with a central revising committee to be ap- 
pointed by the two associations, and that 
legislative reference departments use their 
influence to have it adopted as a guide by 
the persons who in the several states prepare 
the indexes to the legislation of 1910. It was 
voted to continue the committee with power 
to carry out the suggestions made. 

An amendment to the constitution, to make 
the constitution more easily amended by 
dropping out the provision requiring action 
by two successive conventions, was intro- 
duced and passed to the next convention for 
final action. A motion was carried that the 
executive committee be guided by ‘the action 
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of the American Library Association in de- 
ciding whether to postpone further meetings 
until after the war. 

The convention passed memorial resolu- 
tions on the death of James L. Gillis, libra- 
rian of the California State Library and 
formerly president of the association. Reso- 
lutions were also passed deploring the action 
of the state of Ohio in removing from office 
for political reasons Charles B. Galbreath, 
state librarian. 

The officers elected to 
were: President, Milton J. Ferguson, state 
librarian of California; first vice-president, 
Lawrence B. Evans, state librarian of Massa- 
chusetts; second vice-president, Mrs. Maud 
Barker Cobb, state librarian of Georgia; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Eva May Fowler, 
acting librarian, Illinois State Library. 

M. SMirn. 


serve for 1918-19 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 

The first session of the Special Libraries 
Association was held Thursday’ evening, 
July 4, in one of the parlors of the Grand 
Union Hotel at Saratoga. Owing to the 
resignation of Dr. C. C. Williamson, John A. 
Lapp, vice-president, presided on motion. He 
urged that special attention be given to in- 
creasing the membership and suggested the 
formation of groups within the association, 
as for commercial, legislative and medical 
libraries. 


He also outlined the desirability, 
in his view, of holding the annual meeting of 


the S. L. A. at a time and place other than 
that of the A. L. A. conference, and there was 
general discussion, both pro and con, of this 
latter suggestion. 

A report was received from the war ser- 
vice committee, R. H. Johnston, of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, chairman, re- 
viewing its efforts to co-operate with the 
American Library Association in war work 
It had been felt that members of the Special 
Libraries Association were especially well 
qualified to supply camp libraries with ma- 
terial or information in special or technical 
fields, and for this reason the War Service 
Committee, appointed by the president short- 
ly after this country entered the war, had 
been endorsed at the Louisville meeting. The 
committee’s report, however, showed that 
despite untiring efforts on the part of its 
chairman, the co-operation proposed had not 
been welcomed by the A. L. A., whose war 
committee felt that the needs of the camp li- 
braries for technical material could be met 
by ordinary public library methods. Realiz- 
ing that to a large extent this was true, the 
committee confined itself to quiet co-opera- 
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tion with individual camp libraries which ex- 
pressed a desire for special assistance; in a 
number of cases the resources of special li- 
braries were drawn upon, and thru their in- 
fluence also several publishers of technical 
books and periodicals contributed their pub- 
lications to camp libraries. 

Notwithstanding the chairman’s belief that 
“the opportunities for special service might 
have been placed with more effect by the 
A. L. A. before the camp libraries,” he ex- 
pressed his admiration for the war work 
accomplished by the A. L. A. and recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the committee. 
It might fairly be said in passing, that this 
report was the most clean-cut, businesslike 
document ptesented at any of the sessions of 
the association, 

Thirty-five were present at the second ses- 
sion, held Friday afternoon, July 5. Mr. 
Lapp, presiding, recalled the organizing of 
the association at Bretton Woods, nine years 
before, and spoke at length concerning the 
fundamental characteristics of the special li- 
brary and the service it should render. His 
contention that the public libraries of the 
country are not even to-day alive to their re- 
sponsiblities and that only about ten per cent. 
of them are rendering complete and effective 
reference service was vigorously combatted by 
Charles A. George, of the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Free Public library and others, who argued 
that the public library is not called upon to 
duplicate the work of the special library. 
However beneficial this discussion may have 
been in “clearing the air,” to use an expres- 
sion employed by some of the speakers, it 
had the unfortunate effect, because of its 
length, of crowding from the program all 
papers save one, that by Miss A. G. Cross, 
librarian of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., who described briefly the 
work of the great number of libraries main- 
tained by Federal departments, boards and bu- 
reaus, at the national capital, many of which 
have sprung into being since our entrance into 
the war. 

At the evening session on the same day, 
also held in the club room, forty were present. 
J. H. Friedel, librarian of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, acted as secretary. 
The question was brought up as to what 
part special libraries could take in war serv- 
ice. Upon motion of Mr. Friedel, it was 
voted that the incoming president appoint a 
committee to memorialize the federal govern- 
ment’s Committee on Public Information, of- 
fering to place at its service the resources of 
the special libraries of the country, and to 
draw up a plan of co-operation with that 
committee in war service. 
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John D. Wolcott, librarian of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, spoke of the work of 
fifteen newly-organized libraries in govern- 
ment departments at Washington. 

Kenneth Walker, librarian of the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company, spoke upon “Purchasing 
in a special library.” It was evident from 
the discussion which followed that there is a 
decided variation in the purchasing methods 
of different special libraries; that while in 
some cases, as with the larger corporations, 
special librarians are hampered by their de- 
pendence upon a central purchasing office 
which orders books in the same manner as 
pins, window-screens or floor-mops, in other 
cases, as with libraries of membership asso- 
ciations, the librarian has considerable free- 
dom in purchasing. 

Papers by A. B. Lindsey on “The follow- 
up system of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics” and by C. R. Green, librarian of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, on “The 
special library as an aid to agricultural devel- 
opment” were not read, but the chairman an- 
nounced that the former paper at least would 
appear in Special Libraries. 

On motion of Mr. Friedel, the executive 
committee was instructed to formulate a plan 
for central registration of applicants for spe- 
cial library work. 

Caroline E. Williams, librarian of the Du- 
pont-de Nemours Powder Company’s experi- 
ment station at Wilmington, Del., was chosen 
secretary of the association, and J. H. Friedel 
was made a member of the executive com- 
mittee. The selection of a president and vice- 
president was entrusted to a committee com- 
posed of the executive committee and three 
other members; this committee as finally made 
up consists of Misses Williams and Ethel M. 
Johnson, and Messrs. Lapp, Handy, Lee, Frie- 
del and R. H. Johnston. 

W. N. SEAvER. 


Library Schools 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The bibliographical and thesis work inci- 
dental to the advanced courses for 1917-18 
has been elective. The aim has been to in- 
clude it only where the proper person and a 
suitable problem could be brought together, 
and to allow in the cases of other students 
the substitution of the equivalent in class 
hours. The bibliographical assignments 
which have been made this year have been 
designedly of too comprehensive a nature for 
completion within the limits of the course, the 
plan having been to accept, as meeting the 
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requirements, one hundred hours of satis- 
factory work applied as part of a larger task. 
In accordance with this, credit toward the 
diploma has been given in 1917-18 to Eleanor 
Duncan in connection with a compilation re- 
lating to the “Irish renaissance”; to Lurene 
McDonald for her “International finance and 
foreign investments”; and to Emma Pafort 
for work on “Cartels in Germany.” The fol- 
lowing bibliographies and theses, begun in 
former years, have been submitted recently: 

The biography of English librarians: a bibliography. 


By Corabel Bien. 
The community center library. By Mrs. R. R. Ander- 
Bur- 


son. 

School stories: a bibliography. 
dic 
Submarines: a list of references in the New York 

Public Library. By Mary Ethel Jameson. 
Notable private book collections in the United States 

since 1890. By Jessie Scott Millener. 

Edith Tiemann has been appointed registrar 
at the school, to fill the place of Juliette A. 
Handerson, resigned. Miss Tiemann is a 
graduate of Smith College, holds the cer- 
tificate and diploma of the Library School of 
the New York Public Library, and for five 
years has been first assistant at the Jackson 
Square branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Her new duties begin September 1. 

Recent appointments are as follows: 


Isabel Davidson (Library School of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta, 1912-13) who took advanced work 
at the Library School of the New York Public 
Library in 1917-18, to the library of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Alice M. Dunlap, 1917-18, to be reviser and general 
assistant at the Library School of the New York 
Public Library. 

Mary E. Ferguson, 1917-18, to the staff of the library 
of the United Engineering Societies, New York 
City. 

Ramona Reed, 1917-18, to the lending department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. | 

Leonore Tafel (Drexel Institute Library School, 
1913-14) who took advanced work at the Library 
School of the New York Public Library in 1917-18, 
to be second assistant at the library of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, New York City. 

Special entrance examinations are to be 
held on Saturday, August 31, between the 
hours of 9 a. m. and I p. m., and the hours 
of 2 to 6 p. m. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Final examinations June 5 to 11 closed the 
work of the second semester. Commence- 
ment occurred on the evening of June 12, and 
was made notable by its speaker, Prof. Rich- 
ard Green Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, who took for his subject “Fiction 
as an independent interpretation of life.” 
The exercises were held in the auditorium 
of the city library to accommodate the large 
attendance of guests who completely filled 
the hall. Thirty-one students were graduated. 
Preceding the exercises a class supper was 


By Frances G. 
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given at the capitol café, with fifty-one covers 
for the faculty, the students and their guests. 
There was a class picnic for the faculty and 
students on June 1 at Turvillwood. 

Entrance examinations for the class of 
1919 were held on June 14. The Summer 
Session opened on June 24, with thirty-three 
in attendance, twenty-three taking the general 
course for public library work, and ten the 
course for teacher-librarians. Of those in 
attendance, twenty-nine are from Wisconsin, 
and one each from Illinois, Montana, North 
Dakota, and Kansas. 

Further positions for the class of 
announced as follows: 

( larke, 


1918 are 


Josephine F branch de- 


partment, 


senior assistant, 

New York Public Library 

Maude \ Dickinson, organizer Marathon ( 
Training School Library, Wausau, onsin 

Marie Houston, reviser, Summer Wisconsin 
Library School 

Mary R Kobetic h, assistant 
attle Public Library 

Elizabeth Royce, head of 
Waterloo (Iowa) Public 


Mary Emocene Hazectine, Preceptor. 


yunty 
Session, 


reference librarian, Se 


circulation department, 


Library 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

At the alumni supper the celebrating 
classes united with the class of 1918 to pre- 
sent the school with $100 to be used to con- 
vert the roof of the library stack just outside 
the west windows of the class rooms into a 
roof garden. This has long been a pet 
project of Miss Gooch, and the twentieth 
celebration of her class was made the occa- 
sion for its realization. 

Fourteen members of the class of 1918 left 
salaried positions to come to the school. With 
the desire of seeing how much the course 
added to the earning capacity of these stu- 
dents, we averaged their salaries before and 
after, and found that there was an advance 
of $280 in the salaries of the group. 

A second examination for admission to the 
class of 1919 will be held Sept. 6. This may 
be taken either at the library or at the ap- 
plicant’s home. School opens Sept. 16. 

JoserpHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 

[Notes of other library schools have been 
held over for the next issue, for lack of 
space.—Ep. L. J.] 


Review 


Crarke, Epitu E. Guide to the use of United 


Boston: 
$2.50 n. 


States government puublications. 

The F. W. Faxon Co. 308 p. O. 

(Useful reference series.) 

Many qualifications unite in the author of 
this volume to promise an exceptionally in- 
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formed and useful book in this broad but 
intensively cultivated field. And the promise 
is richly fulfilled. Miss Clarke was the first 
chief of cataloging in the newly organized 
office of the Superintendent of Documents, 
1896-98; as compiler of the early numbers of 
the Monthly Catalogue, volumes 1-2 of the 
Document Catalogue and volume 1 of the 
Document Index she did much to establish 
the sound principles and the admirable prac- 
tice which have always marked the biblio- 
graphic work of that important office. As a 
librarian of long service in both principal and 
auxiliary posts and in differing types of li- 
braries she acquired that first-hand experi- 
ence which alone entitles one to speak of 
Government publications. To this she has 
added some years of instruction of the sub- 
ject in the Syracuse University Library School 
and a later thoro study of the research and 
findings of the Printing Investigation Com- 
mission and the development and content of 
that law which, for the past nine years, the 
Joint Committee on Printing vainly has 
sought to enact. 

The book is a rich mine of accurate infor- 
mation, revealing on every page nuggets of 
fact, footnote, reference and quotation. One 
is easily persuaded that very little which a 
librarian ever will need to know about the 
subject has escaped the tireless and pains- 
taking author. It is written not only out 
of full knowledge but (as the scientific his- 
torians would say) is thoroly “documented” 
with near 200 foot-notes, 35 pages of bibliog- 
raphy (over 500 separate references) and a 
20-page index. 

Its aim, its proposed (and varied) appeal 
are thus stated by the author—“the work is 
not intended only as a manual for instruc- 
tion in library schools; nor for depository 
libraries only. It has the needs of depos- 
itories, chiefly of those which are public 
libraries, largely in view, of those which are 
college libraries somewhat. But the needs of 
the state libraries and the largest libraries 
which maintain documents departments it 
regards not a whit. . . . Also the writer would 
be glad if she could enroll among those whom 
the book can help, the growing number of 
students and teachers who use the national 
publications.” 

That “state libraries and the largest libra- 
ries which maintain documents departments” 
are thus left in outer darkness is due to the 
keynote—the very sensible basic premise of 
the book that Government publications in 
libraries are no different from other books, 
are not a sacro-sanct class of books calling 
for separate and peculiar esoteric treatment 
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but should be given the same footing as any 
other bocks and their publishing should be 
conducted on the same principles and methods 
as publishing business in private hands. This 
conceded, the book is in fact thru its com- 
prehensiveness and its extensive bibliographic 
apparatus of the highest value to all libraries. 

In one part or another the book also con- 
sciously addresses itself now to the immature 
student of library science, now to the un- 
trained librarian of the small library (tho just 
here with rather formidable mien it is 
feared), again to the depository library and 
frequently—and with the most unsparing 
criticism, the utmost frankness and a relent- 
less citation of damning chapter and verse— 
to any one who is or may become interested 
and influential in directing Government print- 
ing policies. Federal printing scandals are 
cataloged, waste and duplication laid bare; 
inefficiencies of management and method are 
indicted, ignorance and indifference in ad- 
ministration are censored and unerringly as- 
sribed to its control by a shifting political com- 
mittee and to the choice and dismissal of 
Public Printer and Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for partisan, not professional reasons. 

Miss Clarke’s account, naturally and prop- 
erly is fullest since 18905—a date which, no 
matter what reforms still press for achieve- 
ment, surely marks the end of the Dark Ages 
of document distribution and cataloging— 
when the present printing law was passed and 
the Documents office and work created. Due 
credit is given Dr. Ames for his excellent 
pioneer work in the Interior department, 
Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue is noted as in- 
cluding early documents, yet there is too 
little in this very useful volume to show that 
the Congressional Set had a copious and 
significant (if not a bibliographically attrac- 
tive) existence before the 15th Congress. 
Gen. Greely’s checklists appear only as items 
in the bibliographies, the valuable American 
State Papers are nowhere noted nor is any 
attempt made to indicate the extent, high his- 
torical and social value and peculiar biblio- 
graphic difficulties of these earliest docu- 
ments. 

Miss Clarke is first and most ardently a 
cataloger and bibliographer and it is these 
aspects (especially their conservative aspects) 
oi this difficult subject that are accorded most 
space, the most circumstantial discussion, the 
keenest and most cogent argument and an 
intensity of conviction now and then (as on 
p. 66-67) fairly picturesque and compelling. 

Looking more closely at the substance and 
structure of the book it may fairly be said 
that while the author knows an amazing 
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amount about her subject, she is not equally 
gifted in logical arrangement and clear and 
unencumbered exposition. The matter too 
often is not firmly knit together (especially 
true of Part I); there are too many sen- 
tences which might and should be clearer, 
e. g. “As has been seen, the subject of the 
activity of Congress is in the form of bills 
and resolutions” p. 140; and there is enough 
general vagueness or diffuseness to contrast 
oddly and unfavorably with the author's evi- 
dent and well-known mastery of the subject. 
The book wauld be the better for a careful 
tho not extensive clarifying, re-arrangement 
and compression. 
J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

[It should be added that Miss Clarke in her 
book persistently continues to urge the prin- 
ciple of government publication consistently 
upheld by the A. L. A. committee and by the 
Lrprary JOURNAL, of independent publication 
of the documents of the executive depart- 
ments submitted to Congress rather than as 
parts of the numbered Congressional series 
in which they are so easily lost to sight except 
by the expert user. This “counsel” of per- 
fection must remain the standard aim, de- 
spite any compromise forced by the unwilling- 
ness of Congress to omit from the Congres- 
sional series any documents whatever ad- 
dressed to the Congress and thus making part 
of its record—Ep. L. J.] 


Librarians 


Auten, Amy, B.L.S. New York State Li- 
brary School, 1912, resigned her position in 
the catalog department of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library to take charge of the cataloging 
at the University of Kentucky Library, Lex- 
ington. 


Baker, Charles M., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1918, has gone to Camp Jack- 
son, Columbia, S. C., as assistant camp 
librarian. 


Baz, Leonard, Jr., chief of the registration 
department, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., is 
assistant at the Camp Library, Camp Hancock, 
Georgia. 

Baxter, Ethel L., New York State Library 
School 1917-18, has been appointed tempo- 
rary assistant in the New York State Library 
School. 


Beacn, Harriet A., formerly of the Buffalo 
Public Library, is hospital librarian at Camp 
Hancock, Georgia. ? 
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Beat, Helen Marjorie, Carnegie 1914, has 
resigned her position of children’s librarian o1 
the Hazelwood branch, Carnegie Library ot 
Pittsburgh. 


Beckrorp, Esther, Simmons 1917, was mar- 
ried July 3 to Charles Wesley Williams. 


BeecH, Ruth S., Wisconsin 10918, has been 
appointed children’s librarian at the Public 
Library at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BLancHarp, M. Gertrude, Carnegie 1910, 
has been appointed librarian of the West End 
branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Bronk, Clara L., New York State Library 
School 1914-15, has resigned as assistant in 
the Lake Erie College Library to take a 
similar position at Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y. 


CaLkins, Ruth H., New York State Li- 
brary School 1913-14, has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the Wellesley College 
Library to become assistant branch librarian 
at the Bushwick branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 


Camper, Elta, California 1917, has resigned 
her position in the California State Library to 
spend some time at her home in Berkeley. 


Cartton, Marjorie F., Wisconsin 1917, is 
index clerk in the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Quartermaster General’s Office. 


Ciark, Charlotte, Wisconsin 1917, who 
completed the training course for children’s 
librarians in the Cleveland Public Library 
during the year, has been elected children’s 
librarian of the Chisholm (Minn.) Public 
Library. 


Concpon, Fern L., Wisconsin 1914, has 
been appointed cataloger in the Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library. Since graduation she 
has been on the staff of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Library. 


Cook, F. H., of the Public Library, Dayton, 
Ohio, is assisting at the Camp Library, Camp 
Sherman, Ohio. 


Cox, Mary Frances, Carnegie 1916, is do- 
ing substitute work in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Dae, Mary, county librarian, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is hospital librarian at Camp Kearny, 
Cal. 
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Dantexs, Esther, Riverside 1914, librarian, 
Boys’ High School, Riverside, has returned 
from her one year leave of absence which she 
spent at the University of California, Berke- 
ley. She is a member of the teaching force 
of the summer school 1918, Riverside. 


Davis, Elizabeth L.. New York State Li- 
brary School 1913-14, was married on June 
29, to Wright McCallip at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


Dearporn, Virginia, Riverside 1914, Pom- 
ona College 1918, is employed in the Public 
Library at El Paso, Texas. 


Dick, Jane, director of branch libraries 
under the Los Angeles Library Board and 
the Los Angelés Playgrounds Commission, is 
hospital librarian at Camp Logan, Texas. 


Drury, F. K. W., assistant librarian, Univ. 
of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill, is to take 
charge of the Camp Library at Camp Wads- 
worth, S. C., August 15. 


Exse, Ethel E., Wisconsin 1915, has been ap- 
pointed assistant field librarian for the South 
Dakota Free Library Commission, at Pierre. 
Miss Else has been cataloger at the Madison 
(Wis.) Free Library since her graduation. 


Fanninc, Elizabeth L., Simmons 1916, was 
married July 2 to Charles Holloway Crennan. 


Farr, F. K., librarian, Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, is assisting at the 
Camp Library, Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


Faxon, F. W., long known in library 
circles as the chairman of the A. L. A. Travel 
Committee and former secretary of the 
American Library Association, has purchased 
the Library Department of The Boston Book 
Co., of which he has been manager for over 
twenty years, He will continue the business 
under the name of the F. W. Faxon Co., at 
the same address as of old, 83 Francis St., 
Back Bay, Boston. 


Frercuer, Robert S., librarian, Ambherst 
College Library, Amherst, Mass., is assisting 
at the Camp Library, Camp Mills, N. Y. 


Freperick, Frances, New York State Li- 
brary School 1917-18, has taken a position 
with the Detroit Public Library. 


Frreper, Esther, Wisconsin 1914, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the Public 
Schools of Bisbee, Ariz. She has been in 
the children’s department in the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Public Library for the last three 


years. 
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Grsson, Mrs. Adelno (Mabel E. Leonard), 
B.L.S. New York State Library School 1906, 
has received an appointment on the staff of 
the University of Chicago Library. 


Gmcurist, Captain Donald B., B.L.S. New 
York State Library School 1915, was married 
on June 26 to Ella M. Trowbridge at Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Grover, Freda M., Wisconsin 1913, who has 
been children’s librarian in the East Portland 
branch of the Portland Public Library, has 
accepted a part time position in the children’s 
department of the Seattle Public Library, 
taking several courses in the University of 
Washington in addition to her library work. 


Gopparp, William Dean, librarian, Deborah 
Cook Sayles Library, Pawtucket, R. I., is as- 
sisting in the work of the Library War Ser- 
vice in the Charleston Naval District. 


Gorse, Edwin Sue, from the King’s Coun- 
ty Library, Hanford, Cal., is hospital librarian 
at Camp Bowie. 


Hattstep, Sarah, B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1915, will succeed Paul R. 
Byrne, B.L.S. 1915, as librarian of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York City. 
Miss Hallsted became first assistant in the 
National Bank of Commerce last December. 


Harper, E. C., of the State Library, Al- 
bany, N. Y., returns to Camp Upton, N. Y., 
August I, as assistant in the Camp Library. 


Hawkins, Eleanor E., head cataloger of 
the Chicago Historical Society, has accepted 
the position of organizer at the Public Li- 
brary of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Houzserc, Ethel, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has re- 
signed from the staff of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library to become chief of files in the 
Production Division of the United States 
Ordance Department. Miss Holzberg is lo- 
cated at Cincinnati. 


Howarp, Anna, New York State Library 
School 1918, has been appointed index and 
catalog clerk in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General at Washington, D. C. 


Humpurey, Mary Brown, Pratt 1918, for- 
merly librarian of the Girls’ High School in 
Louisville, has been made reference librarian 
at the State College, Pullman, Wash. 


IncRAM, Lottie N., Wisconsin 1914, has 
been elected librarian of the Wellington 
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(Kan.) Public Library, resigning her position 
as reference librarian in the Superior (Wis.) 
Public Library. 


IntsH, Marguerite, St. Louis Training 
Class 1916, has resigned from the catalog de- 
partment of the St. Louis Public Library to 
accept the position of assistant librarian at 
the Missouri State University School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, Mo. 


Jerrers, LeRoy, manager of the circulation 
department book order office in the New 
York Public Library, was married to Rose 
Miller Saturday afternoon, June 29, at the 
home of the bride, in Connecticut. 


Jounston, Mary Jane, Carnegie 1914, has 
been acting as substitute assistant in the 
Carnegie Library School during June and 
July. 

Kautz, Dorothy, Wisconsin 1911, died in 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 11. She had been 
acting as secretary in the office of the state 
director of the Red Cross and was under ap- 
pointment for work in France, when she was 
taken ill with scarlet fever. 


Keator, Alfred D., recently of the Carleton 
College Library, has been elected librarian 
of the University of North Dakota. Mr. 
Keator is serving as assistant librarian at 
Camp Humphreys, Va., during July and 
August. 

Ketiow, Ethel, Carnegie 1911, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Coolidge Corner 
branch, Brookline Public Library, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Kenvic, Katharine, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has been 
appointed second assistant in the library of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, New York. Miss Kendig was 
formerly on the staff of the East Orange 
(N. J.) Free Public Library. 


Kreme, Katherine, Wisconsin 1910, has 
been made librarian of the Benson Poly- 
technic School, Portland, a high school for 
boys. She has been on the staff of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Library Association for several 
years. 


Krmpatt, Theodora, Simmons 1908, has 
been made an editor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, the official organ of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. 


Knicut, Marion A., New York State Li- 
brary School 1903, resigned her position with 
the H. W. Wilson Company to accept the 
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librarianship of the United States Rubber 
Company Library, New York City. 


Hilda M., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School 1916, joined the staff of 
the Brooklyn Public Library in August as as- 
sistant branch librarian. 


Leete, John H., director of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, is on temporary leave 
of absence in Washington where he is in 
charge of the classification and codification 
of all war department material. 


Litre, Elizabeth W., New York State Li- 
brary School 1915-16, has resigned her posi- 
tion with the Wells College Library to take a 
place on the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library. 


Lutuer, Mrs. Jessie L. Wisconsin 1913, 
acting reference librarian of the Calgary (Al- 
berta) Public Library, has been elected to a 
similar position in the Superior (Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library. 


McDowett, Ella R., librarian, Danbury Li- 
brary, Danbury, Conn., goes to Camp Devens, 
Mass., as assistant in the Camp Library be- 
ginning August 1. 


McKnuop, Samuel A., director of exten- 
sion, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis., is as- 
sisting in the Camp Library at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, III. 


McLaucuuin, Ruth, California 1917, tem- 
porarily acting as assistant in the Colusa 
County Free Library, has returned to her 
position as assistant in the Sutro Branch, 
San Francisco, of the California State 
Library. 

Miter, Mrs. Minnie Dearing, librarian of 
the Jefferson branch, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky., is hospital librarian at Camp 
Taylor, Ky. 


MoEHLMAN, Lillian E., Wisconsin 1917, has 
accepted the appointment of cataloger in the 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 


Munn, Dorothy, Simmons 1911, has been 
appointed assistant in the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company Library at New 
Haven, Conn. 


Norton, Ruth, New York State Library 
School 1915-16, has been appointed librarian 
of the Washington Junior High School of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Perkins, Hildegarde, Western Reserve 
1917, has been appointed to a position in the 
U. S. Signal Corps office, War Department. 
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Pickett, Amelia T., Carnegie 1916, will be- 
gin her duties August 1 as librarian of the 
Sarah Sargent Paine Memorial Library, 
Painesdale, Mich. 

Prerce, Marian Marshall, Carnegie 1914-15, 
has resigned as children’s librarian of the 
Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Ports, Marion E., Wisconsin 1912, acting- 
assistant in the Municipal Library in the ex- 
tension division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has accepted a government position in the 
statistical department of the shipping board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pratt, Ada M., Wisconsin 1915, who has 
served as asSistant field librarian for the 
South Dakota Free Library Commission has 
resigned, to accept the librarianship of the 
Watertown (S. Dak.) Carnegie library. 


Ross, Ena, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1912-16, has left for 
France on war service. 


Rupp, Alica, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1913-15, is connected 
with the Embarkation Division of the United 
States War Department, Washington. 


Smarr, Kathryn, from the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa., is assistant in the New 
York Dispatch Office of the Library War 
Service. 

Suevp, Blanche B., Wisconsin 1917, has re- 
ceived appointment as librarian of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. For the past year she was 
librarian and taught office methods in the 
Scudder School, New York. 


Sxarstept, Marcus, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Evanston, Ill, is camp librarian at 
Camp Pike, Ark. 

Staucuter, Dell Pemberton, Riverside 1917, 
is index and catalog clerk at Washington, 
D. C. 

Smita, Gladys, Wisconsin 1912, has ac- 
cepted the position as secretary to the libra- 
rian of the Spokane (Wash.) Public Library. 


Situ, Ora L, from the Grinnell College 
Library, Grinnell, Iowa, is hospital librarian 
at Camp Sevier, S. C. 


Spicer, Inez, New York State Library 
School 1913-14, has received an appointment 
as index and catalog clerk in the Office of 
the Quartermaster General at Washington, 

Sraurrer, Robert E., New York State Li- 
brary School 1917-18, is filling a temporary 
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appointment as assistant in the reference sec- 
tion of the New York State Library. 


Stearns, Helen J., who is the head of the 
traveling library work of the Library of 
Hawaii in Honolulu, has been granted a six 
months’ leave of absence and has come to the 
United States. She will spend part of the 
time at her home in Cleveland and part in 
traveling thru the East. 


Stewart, Lavina, Wisconsin 1913, assistant 
cataloger at the University of Wyoming has 
been chosen for similar work at Grinnell Col- 
lege for next year. 


Stretton, Ruth H., of Woburn, Mass., has 
been appointed to the staff of the Somerville 
Public Library. 


Sweric, Vivian, Wisconsin 1917, received 
promotion in March to the librarianship of 
the Wheeler branch, Public Library, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


Tuomas, Anna B., of the Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has joined the Head- 
quarters staff of the Library War Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vosper, Zaidee B., New York State Library 
School 1918, will return to the staff of the 
Detroit Public Library in October. 


Watktey, Raymond L., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1913, and assistant li- 
brarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
was married on June 28 to Frances E. Day at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


West, Eva, Riverside 1914, has completed 
a year at Leland Stanford Jr. University and 
will take Lillian Dickson’s place at Riverside 
Public Library during the summer as refer- 
ence librarian. It has been announced that 
Miss West will take a position in the Lane 
Medical School Library next fall. 


Wicains, Harry H., from the Lebanon Uni- 
versity Library, Lebanon, Ohio, is assistant 
in the Camp Library at Camp Taylor, Ky. 


Wrxin, Ralph H., librarian, Supreme 
Court Library, Springfield, Ill., is assisting in 
the Camp Library at Camp Grant, IIL. 


Woopwarp, Emma, assistant librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Wilmington, N. C., is assisting in 
the Camp Library at Camp Lee, Va. 


Waricnt, Ethel Connett, Carnegie 1909, has 
been made chief of the children’s department 
of the Public Library, Toledo, Ohio. 
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New England 


MAINE 

Augusta. In anticipation of the opening 
of the legislative reference department of the 
State Library authorized by the last legis- 
lature, there has been considerable shifting 
of other departments so that the new depart- 
ment may be most accessible for the legis- 
lators. The department will be under the 
charge of Marion Brainard. 


Brunswick. Gerald G. Wilder, librarian of 
Bowdoin college, in his annual report for the 
year ending June 19, 1918, gives the number 
of volumes in the library as 118,344, the acces- 
sion during the year being 2555. The library 
received 600 volumes of poetry and classical 
literature, the bequest of Isaac Bassett Choate 
and more than 600 volumes, the gift of Mrs. 
Thomas Laughlin and her daughter, Mrs. 
James A. Clarke of Portland. This collec- 
tion contains nearly all of the first edition of 
the early political economists as well as many 
volumes of recent date. From Hon. Augustus 
F. Moulton of Portland, class of 1873, the 
library received a copy of the “Memorials of 
Maine,” compiled by him. It is of interest to 
record, says Mr. Wilder, that a set of the Out- 
ward Bound edition of the works of Rudyard 
Kipling, purchased during the year, was re- 
cently the property of Captain Franz von 
Papen. 


North Jay. The Niles Memorial Library 
was dedicated Friday evening, June 28, with 
suitable exercises in its memorial hall. The 
library is the gift of the four sons and 
two daughters of Varenes and Mehitable 
Niles, who spent their entire life in Jay. The 
building is two stories high, of brick and 
granite. The sum of $5000 has been given 
for its maintenance by the donors. 


VERMONT 

Burlington. During May the work of mov- 
ing the State Library to its new quarters 
from the State House was largely completed. 
About 77,000 books and pamphlets were 
moved. The stock of state publications in- 
cluding session laws, court reports, statutes 
and department reports and other public docu- 
ment which the State Library distributes 
either by sale or gift were not moved dur- 
ing May but will probably be transferred to 
the new building during the summer. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Holyoke. The success of the branch of the 
Public Library opened in the Rosary building 
in ward one has been so marked that library 
officials are considering opening a second de- 
livery room in South Holyoke this fall. 


Lenox. Andrew Carnegie has given a tund 
for a new electric lighting system for the 
Lenox Library, a fund for recataloging the 
library has been given by F. Augustus Scher- 
merhorn and Grenville L. Winthrop has given 
money for the restoration of the library build- 
ing to its original Colonial design. 


Lynn. A petition has been presented to 
the board of trustees of the Public Library 
for the opening of a reading room in East 
Lynn. Residents in this section now have 
to pay double carfare to visit the library 
building. 


Northampton. Miss Josephine Clark, libra- 
rian of Smith College, has a farm in Chester- 
field, a town about fifteen miles away, which 
is being worked by Smith College girls. The 
girls work in relays, each unit covering a 
period of two weeks between rests. The 
farm is planted to two acres of beans, five 
acres of potatoes and several acres of sweet 
corn and vegetables. Some of the girls are 
assisting on neighborhood farms during the 
season. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport. The new North End and East 
Bridgeport branches of the Public Library 
were opened in July, with an initial stock of 
about 4000 volumes in each building. The 
branches will be open afternoons and eve- 
nings, and messenger service will be main- 
tained between the branches and the main 
building. 


New Haven. Some interesting gifts were 
announced at the alumni luncheon at com- 
mencement in June. Besides the gift of $100,- 
ooo from Mrs. James Harvey Williams for 
the benefit of the Yale University Press, in 
memory of Earl Trumbull Williams, ’10, a 
gift of $400,000 from William L. Harkness, 
’81, was noteworthy. Interesting news of 
future plans was revealed by Dr. Hadley. The 
new Harkness gift is to provide an educa- 
tional building on the campus where Dwight 
hall now stands, to contain lecture and class 
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rooms and offices. Dwight hall will be trans- 
ferred to the library next door, and ultimately 
the library is to have a new library building 
in a more central location, with sufficient 
room for growth. The present library build- 
ings and the site they occupy have been relin- 
quished to the college for its develop- 
ment. Another interesting announcement was 
that Nathan Hale’s commission as captain in 
the Continental Army had been presented to 
Yale by Mrs. W. A. Read, of New York, as 
a memorial to her son, Ensign Curtis Seaman 
Read, who died for his country while still 
an undergraduate at Yale. An autograph let- 
ter by Nathan Hale went with it. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Albany. In his annual report of the State 
Library for 1917 James I. Wyer, Jr., the libra- 
rian, prefaces the detailed reports of the vari- 
ous divisions with an introductory statistical 
statement. The total resources of the library 
are estimated at 449,542 volumes (6936 in the 
library for the blind, 88,508 in the traveling 
libraries, and the rest in the general collec- 
tion), and 150,000 pamphlets. There were 
1542 institutions on the exchange mailing lists, 
to whom 36,296 state publications were sent 
on exchange account. Circulation for the 
year was 42,082 in the general library, 12,488 
in the library for the blind, and 58,260 thru 
1502 traveling libraries sent out. The total 
number of students in the Library School was 
82, including attendants at the summer ses- 
sions. The staff numbered 120, including 
State Library, Library School, Educational 
Extension Division, School Libraries Divi- 
sion, and bindery. Appropriations for the 
year were $265,076.36. The principal ex- 
penditures were $107,122.03 for salaries for 
all divisions, $42,845.10 for books, serials and 
binding, $39,025.58 for grants to free public 
libraries and for their benefit, and $63,328.08 
for grants to school libraries. The possibil- 
ities for war service are reviewed in the re- 
port, both those actually undertaken and those 
projected for which special authorization and 
appropriation will be needed. Besides build- 
ing up its collection of military books into a 
more adequate military library, a bibliography 
of the more important magazine articles on 
all related medical and surgical topics has 
been kept. The most important publication 
of the legislative reference section was 
Legislation bulletin 42, “Property exempt 
from taxation in the forty-eight states.” 
Active work was resumed on the indexes of 
legislation and some progress made. In the 
law library the most important work under- 
taken was the systematic effort to restore the 
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collection of cases and briefs lost in the fire 
of ro1r. As the result of circularization and 
personal solicitation a large amount of ma- 
terial bound and unbound, was secured. Its 
arrangement, binding, and indexing, must 
await a special appropriation. Part 2: Non- 
fiction, of the “List of books for prison libra- 
ries,” was finished in the book selection 
division, but demand for the fiction list, pre- 
viously printed, was so limited that publica- 
tion of the second part was not undertaken. 
Special reports of the Library School, Edu- 
cational Extension Division, Library for the 
Blind and School Libraries Division, are in- 
cluded in the report. 


Johnstown. Twelve of the fifteen trustees 
of the Public Library tendered their resigna- 
tions to Mayor C. W. Smith and the common 
council in June, the reason offered being, in 
brief, “the utter ignoring of the Board of 
Trustees by the present mayor in his designa- 
tion of persons to become members of said 
board for terms commencing in July of this 
year. No objection is taken to or criticism 
made of any of the persons so designated by 
the mayor; nor is exception taken to the idea 
of women becoming trustees of the library.” 
The excuse of the preponderance of members 
from a particular ward is regarded as a sub- 
terfuge. Two of the members resigning were 
new appointees. A long statement from the 
trustees is published in the Gloversville 
Herald, together with Mayor Smith’s reply in 
which he states that “no person named by 
me for trustee this year asked for the ap- 
pointment and no one for them, and each 
hesitated in accepting the call to service.” All 
members of the board serve without com- 
pensation. 


New York City. The annual report of the 
New York Public Library for the year 1917 
shows a continuing increase in the use of 
the library system. In the reference depart- 
ment in the Central building 865,591 readers 
filed call slips for 2,252,659 books—a gain of 
about 3 per cent in readers and a loss of about 
3 per cent in volumes used. In the circula- 
tion department 10,700,095 volumes were is- 
sued thru the 44 branches, the Travelling Li- 
braries, and the Library for the Blind. This 
was an increase of about 6 per cent over 1916. 
The number of visitors to the Central build- 
ing was 2,796,530, a gain of 15 per cent; in 
the branches the total recorded number of 
readers was 3,071,681. At the close of the 
year the reference department had 1,065,196 
volumes and 318,225 pamphlets, the circula- 
tion department 1,154,384, making a grand 
total of 2,537,805 pieces. For the circulation 
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department 193,756 volumes were added, but 
148,019 were withdrawn or discarded. The 
number of employes at the end of the year 
was 1244—552 in the reference department, 
681 in the circulation department, and 11 in 
the Municipal Reference branch. During the 
year 19 per cent of the regular staff of the 
reference department resigned for better- 
paying positions and 8 per cent to enter the 
uniformed service of the government or some 
form of patriotic service. In the same period 
27 per cent of the circulation department staff 
resigned. These figures do not include pages 
nor the mechanical staff of the library. The 
most notable development remarked in recent 
years has been the extraordinary increase in 
the use of the Central building on Sundays 
and holidays, where statistics have frequently 
exceeded those of Saturdays. Many times 
during the year the 768 chairs in the main 
reading room have been insufficient to accom- 
modate the readers. In the technology and 
science divisions the war has had a great in- 
fluence on the use of the library’s resources. 
The most important exhibition was one illus- 
trating the history of the water supply of 
New York City from 1639 to 1917, when the 
Catskill aqueduct was completed. The ex- 
hibition was open for six months, with an 
attendance of 101,878. No new branches were 
opened during the year, but four sub-branches 
were established, three in The Bronx and one 
on Staten Island. All kinds of patriotic war 
agencies were allowed to display their post- 
ers in the library buildings, and the library 
took an active part in the sale of Liberty 
bonds and war savings stamps, and in the 
collection of money and books for camp li- 
braries. Certain branches have been used as 
headquarters by the local exemption boards, 
and in others the Red Cross has had work 
rooms established. 


Utica, On June 21 the Utica Public Library 
completed twenty-five years of service to the 
community under its present charter. The 
first authentic mention of the existence of a 
public library in Utica is in 1825. From time 
to time the names, locations, administration 
and character changed until the Utica City 
Library, under the management of the school 
board, was formed in 1842, and served its 
purpose until 1893. At that time a new cor- 
poration was formed and a charter from the 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York was granted to the Utica Public 
Library. Louisa S. Cutler was librarian from 
1893 to 1895, and since that time Caroline M. 
Underhill has been in charge. At the time of 
reorganization in 1893 about 10,000 volumes 
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were on the shelves; in 25 years the total num- 
ber has reached 93,532. The circulation of 
books has increased during the same period 
from 55,122 to 308,789 for 1917, the year just 
closed. The total number of active card 
holders is conservatively estimated at 15,000 
while between 60 and 70 thousand individuals 
have at one time or another borrowed books. 
Work with children was introduced in 1896, 
and in December, 1904, the library moved into 
its present building. A number of gifts and 
bequests have aided in the development of the 
library’s resources, a notable instance being 
the help given by the Industrial Library 
League, organized in 1905 for the express pur- 
pose of increasing the supply of practical and 
technical books. An industrial department has 
been the outgrowth of this effort. In March, 
1911, the B Sharp Club presented to the li- 
brary a collection of 227 volumes of music, 
and in 1917 a room was set apart for the 
music department. The library has over 8000 
mounted pictures for circulation and school 
use, and an art gallery on the second floor 
makes possible exhibitions of pictures. For 
some time the library has been collecting and 
preserving maps, pictures, surveys, manu- 
scripts, books and pamphlets published in 
Utica, or about Utica, or written by Uticans, 
in fact all printed material of local interest. 
The collection has grown so that a room on 
the second floor has been set apart for it. 
Many valuable gifts have been made by 
Thomas R. Proctor, one of the trustees. Two 
branch libraries have been opened and 14 
deposit libraries are maintained in convenient 
locations. The yearly appropriations have 
grown gradually from $7500 in 1893 to $39,- 
960 for the current year. 


NEW JERSEY 
West New York. The West New York 
Free Public Library has just celebrated its 
first birthday. The total circulation has been 
77,403, with an addition of 2569 books, and 
a registration of 3564. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Phoenixville. A tablet in memory of EI- 
mira W. Pennypacker, for many years libra- 
rian of the Public Library, has been pre- 
sented to the library by Esther G. Leggett and 
exercises 


was dedicated with appropriate 
June 23. 
South Atlantic 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore. The patriotic and useful work 


of the Enoch Pratt Free Library is described 
by Bernard C. Steiner in the Manufacturers 
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Record for June 20, as a sample of what li- 
braries all thru the country have been doing. 
The strengthening of war book collections, 
the collection of books and money for soldiers’ 
libraries, the co-operation with the federal 
government in connection with the Liberty 
loans and the Food Administration, for which 
Dr. Steiner is library publicity director for the 
state, the display of pictures and posters from 
the battle fronts, the lectures given on the 
war fronts and the work of the Food Admin- 
istration, and the use of branch rooms fo1 
Red Cross purposes, are some of the ways 
in which this library is helping to win the war. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham. Word has been received from 
the Carnegie Corporation that Durham has 
been awarded the $32,000 asked for by the 
local library for the purpose of establishing 
a Carnegie Library in Durham. This money, 
together with that which came from the sale of 
the old library building and site, will be used 
to construct a $40,000 library here. 


GEORGIA 

A bill is pending in the legislature provid- 
ing for the appropriation of $5000 of state 
funds to be used by the Georgia Library 
Commission in extending library facilities to 
the rura! districts. Under the caption “Books 
for the ruralists” the Atlanta Constitution 
of July 3 prints an editorial endorsing the 
bill. “Only 20 per cent of Georgia’s popula- 
tion is urban; which means that 80 per cent 
of our people live in the country ... abso- 
lutely without library facilities,” says the 
editorial. “Georgia is one of twenty-two 
states having state library commissions; and 
it is the only one of the twenty-two which does 
not make an annual appropriation from the 
state treasury to enable its commission to 
carry on its work, and the only one whose 
library commission does not conduct a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries for the exclusive 
benefit of its rural population—and of the 
whole list of twenty-two states, Georgia is 
at the bottom in point of literacy! ... The 
act has the unqualified endorsement of the 
Georgia State Federation of Women’s clubs, 
the Georgia Library association, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Georgia Edu- 
cational association, the Georgia Historical 
association, and the state and county coun- 
cils of defense.” 


East North Central 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit. A permit was issued in June to 
the Detroit Library Commission for the erec- 
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tion of the three-story steel-frame and stone 
public library on the west side of Woodward 
avenue, between Putnam and West Kirby ave- 
nues, at an estimated cost of $1,236,000. 


Highland Park. Land, valued at more than 
$100,000 has been donated to the city of High- 
land Park by Mrs. Tracy McGregor, of De- 
troit. The land is to be used as the site of 
a municipal library. In accepting the gift, the 
Highland Park council agreed to fulfill con- 
ditions outlined in the offer, regarding the 
erection and maintenance of the library. 
Work on the building is to commence within 
five years after the end of the war. The city 
must appropriate at least $5000 each year for 
five years for the purchase of books, and it 
must provide for the upkeep of the grounds 
and building. 


INDIANA 

The report of the State Library Commis- 
sion for the year ending Sept. 1, 1917, gives 
the following summary of work for the year: 
Every public library in State visited; 11 pub- 
lic libraries established; 4 county libraries 
established; 17 gifts offered by the Carnegie 
Corporation; 9 library buildings completed; 
296 visits made by the commission staff; 10 
public library book collections organized; 29 
school library book collections organized; 
5 reorganization visits; 60 new townships 
given public library service; 12 district meet- 
ings attended by staff; 41 students instructed 
in Summer School; 44,684 circulation of 
traveling library department; 318 associa- 
tions served by traveling libraries; 118 new 
stations served by traveling libraries; 600 
volumes loaned to camp libraries; 514 dates 
arranged for 39 art exhibits; 17 towns sup- 
plied with Christmas book exhibits; camp li- 
brary established and organized at Ft. Ben- 
jamin Harrison. The most important event 
of the year was the passage of the county 
library law, which went into effect July 1. 


ILLINOIS 
Danville. Work done by members of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Canning Club which has 
been in existence for only a short while, has 
been placed on exhibit in the library, together 
with an exhibit of the vegetables grown in 
boys’ and girls’ war gardens. 


Elkhart. A branch library has been opened 
in one of the offices of the C. C. Conn, Ltd., 
Co. Three hundred and fifty books, includ- 
ing fiction, music books, literature, histories, 
biographies, and books on industrial efficiency, 
electricity and the European war, have been 
placed in the branch. 


East South Central 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. Arrangements have been made 
with the Louisville Trust Company for a 
loan of $310,000 to pay off a mortgage of that 
amount held by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, on the old library 
building on Fourth street, now occupied by 
the Kaufman-Straus Company. The finance 
committee has been authorized by the board 
to issue bonds pending permission from the 
Capital Issues Committee. The bonds to be 
issued will be of $500 and $1000 denomination, 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. It is planned 
to make partial payment on the principal an- 
nually for the next five years. The resolu- 
tion was adopted during the absence of four 
members of the board, including Mayor 
George Weissinger Smith and Librarian 
George T. Settle. 


Louisville. Residents of the East End and 
friends of the library in other sections of the 
city have presented a piano to the Colored 
branch library at Hancock and Lampton 
streets. 


Mountain 

COLORADO 
Denver. The William N. Byers branch of 
the Public Library was dedicated June 22. 
A special feature was the gift of a 35-foot 
flag-pole by C. W. Bond, in honor of the 
West Denver boys who have gone to war. 
This is the sixth library building to be opened 
in Denver, and is the only branch on the west 
side. The building has a book capacity of 
about 7000 volumes. It is built in the Italian 
style of architecture and was erected at a cost 
of $22,000, the money being donated by the 
Carnegie Corporation. It is one of the most 
beautiful and artistic libraries in the city. The 
branch is named in honor of William N. 
Byers, a pioneer newspaper man of Denver. 
Helen Campbell will be the librarian. She 
is a graduate of Westminster College and of 


the New York Public Library School. 
Pacific 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles. About four years ago an 
effort was made to recognize the need of 
those engaged in genealogical investigations, 
and to increase and improve the collection of 
works on genealogy in the Public Library. 
The amount of money available was so small 
during the first two years, that only the re- 
quests of patrons were ordered, and such 
other works as were deemed indispensable 
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for use and growth. But between 1917 and 
1918 the collection received many additions 
and increased one-third. There is now a very 
serviceable group of books for those who 
wish to trace their lineage from immigrants 
to the thirteen original colonies, and almost 
any demand for assistance can be satisfied to 
some extent. There is difficulty, however, in 
obtaining genealogical material relating to the 
South, and the library would welcome any aid 
which students of this science are able to 
afford. It needs information about the best 
books published on Southern families and 
town history, and the places where these 
may be bought. 


Pomona. A branch of the Public Library 
has been opened at the corner of Tenth and 
Park avenue and is open every afternoon. 
The circulation of stereoscopic views is al- 
ready larger than at the main building. The 
library is trying especially hard to interest 
the Spanish and Mexican families in reading, 
and Spanish story books and papers are 
gradually finding an important place. 


Sacramento. Members. of the city commis- 
sion have been inspecting the old city library 
building on I street between Seventh and 
Eight with a view to converting it into a hos- 
pital for the treatment of women with ven- 
ereal diseases. It was the belief of the author- 
ities that the structure could be made into a 
suitable place at little cost. The property is 
owned by the city. 


San Diego. The annual report of the pub- 
lic library shows the year to have been the 
most active in the records of the library, the 
circulation of books amounting to 74,123 vol- 
umes. Expansion of floor space in the main 
library, with the addition of three new 
branches as well as other means for extended 
usefulness have been made possible thru a 
more generous appropriation than heretofore 
by the city Common Council. The work of 
collecting and forwarding books for the 
camp libraries has been faithfully carried on; 
and the other war phase of book demand— 
the call of the public for books on war topics 
and subjects growing out of war conditions— 
has been well sustained. The reference de- 
partment has had a 75 per cent. increase in 
the number of questions asked. Two new 
features are the clipping file, consisting of 
about 1800 clippings, together with federal re- 
ports; and the circulating package libraries, 
which are enlarged from the clipping file to 
supply up-to-the-minute material, not yet in 
any other available form. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of development in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


current library literature. 


Burnp, WorK WITH 

After ten years of discussion the American 
Association for the Blind has adopted the 
revised Braille type, as best adapted for the 
use of those who read with their fingers. 
This type has been in use in Europe since 
its invention by Louis Braille in Paris in 1829. 
It was officially adopted by the Institution 
Nationale de Jeunes Aveugles in Paris in 1854 
and introduced in England in 1868. It is 
taught in all schools for the blind except 
those in the United States. The other types 
for the blind used in the United States are 
New York Point and the American Braille, 
both of which will be gradually discarded. 
The first book printed in Revised Braille 
since it has been adopted by the American 
Association is Richard Harding Davis’ story, 
“The deserter.” 

The New York Public Library recently 
added these war books to its collection in 
the department for the blind: Arthur Guy 
Empey’s “Over the top,” Coningsby Daw- 
son’s “Carry on,” James Norman Hall’s 
“Kitchener’s mob,” Fritz Kreisler’s “Four 
weeks in the trenches,” Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s “British campaigns in France and 
Flanders,” E. A. Powell’s “Fighting in Flan- 
ders” and Frederick Palmer’s “My year of 
the Great War.” 


CHILDREN’S READING 
Reading for children. 
Greenberg. Dial, Dec. 6, 1917. 


Sidonie Matzner 
P. 575-577: 


DELIVERY OF BOOKS—ByY PARCEL POST 
Registered patrons of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library may now receive and return books 
by parcel post, by paying a small deposit from 
which postage will be deducted, the deposit 
varying according to the convenience of the 
borrower and the frequency of his requests. 
The effect of this plan is expected to be a 
great saving of time to those who live at a 
distance from the main library, while the cost, 
in most cases, will be no greater than that of 
carfare. The privilege extends to patrons ab- 
sent from the city on a vacation. St. Louis 
has had a plan of this sort which has worked 
out successfully, partly owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that the post office there circularized 
the city calling attention to the possibility of 


Material printed in this department is cumulated 
each year in the “American Library Annual.” 


obtaining books by mail, and to the co-opera- 
tion existing between the library and the 
post office for this public benefit. 


EXTENSION WORK 

Through its extension department, estab- 
lished a year ago, the Public Library of Mis- 
soula, Mont., is carrying the privileges of 
good reading to every part of its county, 
which is larger than the whole state of Dela- 
ware. The one disappointing feature is that 
country school districts are not taking full 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
the county library law. 

The Missoula Public Library contains about 
twenty thousand volumes, and a year ago it 
took a contract to serve the whole of Mis- 
soula county. This it does thru the main 
library and fifteen stations in various post- 
offices, schools and stores of the county. 

One of the first acts of the library board 
was to offer free delivery of books by parcel 
post to all county residents. During the win- 
ter months the parcel post service is appreci- 
ated and well used, but in summer when the 
roads are good patrons prefer to go to either 
the main library or the branches. 

Persons to the number of 1591, living out- 
side the city, are now card-holders, and dur- 
ing the last year 10,240 volumes were circu- 
lated from the stations outside of Missoula, 
or by parcel post. Books loaned to people 
near enough to Missoula to visit the library 
in person are counted in the circulation of 
the central library. 

Wherever there are enough people to war- 
rant the establishment of library service, a 
local board of three persons is appointed at 
a public meeting of the citizens of the locality 
to assist the librarian of the county library in 
making arrangements. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Chats with students about books. Raymond 
W. Pence. Eng. Jour., Dec., 1917. p. 677- 
685. 

An account of the writer’s attempt to stimu- 
ulate the interest of freshmen in general 
reading. Contains a bibliography. 


The high-school library: the department 
and its equipment. Amer. School Board 
Jour., Nov., 1917, p. 22-23, 51, 52; Dec., 1917, 
p. 25-26, 77. 


; 
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PosTERS 

Poster bulletins. Francis Hoyt Ford. Wis. 
Lib. Bull., Apr., 1918. p. 80-01. 

One of the best ways of directing the read- 
ing public is by means of poster bulletins dis- 
played in libraries, banks, city halls, club 
houses and other public places. In order to 
do their work satisfactorily the bulletins must 
be timely, neatly made and striking. If the 
poster takes too much time to make some 
other way should be found to bring the books 
before the public, who should be attracted 
by a desire for the books and not by the 
beauty of the poster. 

Select your pictures for posters from maga- 
zines, either taken from the covers or from 
the advertising section, and file them away 
for future use. Of course those done in 
color are more effective, but an occasional 
black and white poster is a relief. Do not 
have more than three pictures on the poster. 
A small picture may be made to appear larger 
by mounting it on a harmonizing sheet that 
gives a border, or by drawing a line in black 
or color, around the picture about a half 
inch from the edge. Do not crowd too many 
pictures on one poster. Ernest Batchelder, 
in his book on “The principles of design” has 
a very helpful chapter on “Measure balance.” 
A cut out figure is very effective on a bulletin. 
Only one figure should be used for this un- 
less the figures are directly related. After 
cutting out the figure or group of figures 
neatly, mount them on the board, taking care 
that the edges are pasted, then go around the 
edge of the picture with black drawing ink 
in a decided line, putting in the shadows with 
water color paint on the board itself, and 
you will be surprised how much a part of the 
board the picture will look. For the title or 
headlines of the poster it is better to have 
several words or a catchy phrase rather than 
just the name of the class book or subject 
which the poster represents, and the plainest 
of letters should be used. It is not difficult 
with a little practice to do this lettering by 
hand but letters in black and white may be 
bought of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. A rubber stamp outfit can also be 
used. In lettering by hand, block in the let- 
ters in pencil, then follow the lines in black 
drawing ink and fill in the letters in color 
or black if preferred. If the board is very 
dark and you wish the letters lighter in color, 
go over the letters with white water color 
paint, and after this is dry, any color can be 
put on very satisfactorily. Old English and 
other fancy lettering, tho beautiful, is too 
difficult to do well, so except for a Christmas 
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poster it is not practical. In putting on a 
verse or quotation, the letters should be much 
smaller than the title, and in black letters, or 
if the board is too dark in plain color. If 
you do not find an appropriate verse or quo- 
tation leave it out entirely and use a longer 
title. 

Heavy double-faced cardboard makes the 
best background for poster bulletins as it 
does not warp or break easily and both sides 
can be used if necessary. A very good substi- 
tute is oatmeal wallpaper, as the colors are 
soft and good and it is cheap and effective. 
Select the most pleasing of neutral tints such 
as grey, fawn color, dull green and brown. 
To do away with lists the bulletin should be 
displayed on an easel backed board placed on 
a table with the books which it represents. 


Posters, PATRIOTIC 

The phrase originating with George W. 
Coleman, that “four ‘g’s’ will win the war: 
British grit, French genius, Italian gallantry 
and Yankee gumption,” inspired Cora L. 
Stewart, librarian in charge of one of Boston's 
reading rooms, to write to several of her as- 
sociates suggesting that the phrase be made 
the basis for a number of posters prepared by 
the children. 

“The result,” says the Boston Transcript, 
“is a display of posters showing originality in 
arrangement and admirable selection from the 
vast amount of material printed in America 
and the allied countries. 

“Miss Stewart’s particular poster has its 
‘four g’ legends in Arabic, since her duties 
bring her into close association with some 8000 
Syrians of the neighborhood. All the Chinese 
residents of the city, it may be said in passing, 
live in the zone of this library, as well as large 
numbers of Greeks, Russian Jews, represent- 
ing, for the most part, people of distinct 
literary tastes, many Albanians and those ot 
Irish descent. To all these the war is a matter 
of vital concern and absorbing interest. 

“Among the librarians who responded to 
Miss Stewart’s suggestion were those in the 
children’s department of the main library, 
City Point, South Boston, South End, Cod- 
man square, Upham’s Corner and West Rox- 
bury. Simmons College also contributes a 
stirring poster. The national characteristics 
of the ‘four g’s’ are shown in a variety of 
ways and one poster-maker chose a picture of 
women workers in cement to illustrate Yan- 
kee gumption. Another shows a motor car 
with Columbia at the wheel and Uncle Sam 
blowing a bugle call for “three speeds for- 
ward and no reverse.” 
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PuBLicITy 

Publicity. Cornelia D. Pilaister. 
Lib. Quar., Jan.-March, 1918. p. 72-76. 

Enthusiasm, knowledge of our resources, 
and successful publicity go hand in hand. 
A thoro knowledge of our goods promotes the 
greatest enthusiasm, for we must first con- 
vince ourselves of the reliability of our tools 
before we can convince others. This en- 
thusiasm should be carried to our board, for 
they as prominent business men and women 
have many opportunities of boosting the li- 
brary that do not come to us. A “chatty” 
report at each board meeting is vastly more 
interesting than a statistical one, and these 
reports if preserved will furnish fine material 
for our annual report. 

If we wish more patronage of the public 
library, the building should be clean and at- 
tractive and minor details such as even 
shades, the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, growing plants in sunny windows, 
should be attended to, for the sake of pro- 
moting a friendly and inviting atmosphere 
that will make one giad to be there and re- 
solve to come again. 

Helpfulness and sincere service to our 
patrons is evidenced by the questions we ask. 
“What can I do for you today?” “Have you 
received attention?” or “What else can I do 
for you?” the latter stated affirmatively bring- 
ing questions that might not otherwise have 
been made, 

When we give our sincere and sympathetic 
attention to each and every patron who cames 
into our library, we manifest the same spirit 
of service that is shown us when we pur- 
chase a suit and alterations are made. 

Table displays of books, arranged in groups 
of two or three and opened at striking illus- 
trations, when accompanied by an attractive 
poster are always successful in stimulating 
interest. The display should be in the ro- 
tunda or near the entrance, so that people 
coming in are met with the open book and 
not the cold forbidding steel stacks. 

If street windows are too high for a poster 
and book display, the poster alone can be 
used to call attention to the books or to 
some activity of the library, such as an ex- 
hibit or a Sunday concert. 

Advertisers tell us of certain appeals 


which should be emphasized in our poster and 
book list work. Self preservation is one, and 
may be used to introduce books on health and 
proper feeding of families. Property holding, 
Reputation and Power can be appealed to 
thru posters pushing better business books. 
Tastes, Affections, and Sentiments are for 
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more cultural lists and displays. Exhibits of 
local interest, whether antiques, book plates, 
bird and butterfly collections, or canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, will attract many 
people to the library. 

Talks and dramatic readings are often in- 
strumental in bringing people for the first 
time to the library. A reception given once 
a year to the public school teachers is a splen- 
did method of co-operation between school 
and library. During the evening the teach- 
ers should be shown our picture collection, 
our different exhibits, and all our material 
particularly helpful to them. 

It is easy to devise methods of interesting 
the children. Contests with fairy tales, birds 
and animals, can be planned with appropriate 
answers, or a continued contest may be made 
from worn out picture books by placing three 
or more pictures from them on our bulletin 
board each week; the stories that they repre- 
sent to be guessed by the children. No re- 
ward should be given them, save the child’s 
name on the honor roll. To give a diploma 
to the child reading fifteen or twenty books 
of a printed list during the summer is a good 
stimulant for summer reading, but one should 
be sure that the child reads the books. 

The better we build to-day, the greater the 
results will be to-morrow. Moreover, chil- 
dren are very often a channel thru which to 
reach the adults of a family. When parents 
come for the first time to see their child’s 
name and several stars on an honor roll, it 
is the librarian’s fault if they are not made 
to want to come again. 

The public press is the greatest ally in com- 
bating the ignorance of library resources, but 
it is not enough to have carefully annotated 
lists. The casual reader is attracted far 
quicker with a short library story or by a 
short account of our various departments. 
Moving picture slides and down-town win- 
dow exhibits are both excellent methods of 
publicity. 

To reach the business man we should first 
have an intimate knowledge of the industries 
of our community; then get the books on 
these industries onto our library shelves; and 
third, get them into the hands of our patrons. 

To let the business man realize the use he 
can make of the telephone in hurry-up refer- 
ence questions, to issue desk blotters or a 
desk calendar with a business-like announce- 
ment of the library, to send out printed 
postals calling attention to certain books— 
all are good methods of publicity. 

A book carefully selected may be placed at 
each plate when a luncheon is given by a busi- 
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ness club of any kind. Small dodgers sent 
with the water bills or wrapped in the 
grocery, meat or drug packages are good pub- 
licity. 

The personal talk is the most convincing 
of all methods, and no invitation to talk on 
the library and its work should be refused. 

We should at all times show that we are 
librarians not because it furnishes us with 
a job, but because “we believe that the pub- 
lic library is the university of the people and 
that each and every citizen of our community 
should be enrolled in that university.” 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The St. Paul Public Library has two bibliog- 
raphies in preparation: one is a list of books 
in the library on railroads, and the other a 
list of books and magazine articles on the 
Mississippi river. 


“A study of opportunities for women in 
the municipal civil service of the city of 
New York” has been published by the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Occupations at 19 West 
44th street, New York City. 


The government has begun to print war 
pamphlets in foreign languages. The Com- 
mittee orf Public Information has issued 
“How the war came to America” in Bo- 
hemian, German and Polish and “American 
loyalty” in German. 


The little article on “Patriotism and hero- 
ism,” first written by Adam Strohm for the 
Detroit Public Library’s Library Service, has 
been reprinted in full in The Detroiter of 
June 24, as well as in several of the city 
newspapers. 


In “Farm and home drying of fruits and 
vegetables,” by Joseph S. Caldwell (Farmers’ 
bulletin 984), the Federal Department of 
Agriculture has issued a practical statement of 
the different methods of drying which the 
department has tested and found acceptable. 


The Public Library of South Australia, in 
Adelaide, announces in its last annual report 
that the difficulty of caring for the rapidly 
increasing collections of duplicate official pub- 
lications from the other states has caused the 
library committee to cease preserving them, 
and they will be disposed of on an exchange 
basis if possible. 


The Library of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has listed in mimeographed form 
(Library Notes no. 6, May, 1918) the biblio- 
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graphical work, special indexes, directories 
and lists of publications in progress in the 
department, with the bureau or section where 
each is filed or from which information is 
to be obtained. 


Two more pamphlets of interest in the War 
Information Series published by the Commit- 
tee on Public Information in Washington are 
“The war for peace; the present war as 
viewed by friends of peace,” compiled by 
Arthur D. Call, secretary of the American 
Peace Society; and “Why America fights 
Germany,” by Prof. S. P. Tatlock of Stan- 
ford University. 


The Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion has published its Proceedings for 1917, 
especially valuable for the splendid paper on 
the “Poetry of the war” by John Ridington, 
acting librarian of the University of British 
Columbia and Vancouver. Back issues of the 
Proceedings are available at ten cents each, 
to cover postage, and may be secured from 
Jacqueline Noel, Public Library, Portland, 
Ore. 


The paper on the “Various incunabula and 
other rare works in the Library of the Sur- 
geon General’s Office,” by Major R. W. Shu- 
feldt of the Medical Corps, U. S. A., has been 
reprinted from the Medical Review of Re- 
views for June. Major Shufeldt has had un- 
usual opportunity to study the rare volumes in 
this collection, and many of the pictures used 
in illustration of his article have never before 
been reproduced. 


“Teaching citizenship via the movies” is the 
title of a special survey of civic motion pic- 
tuges and their availability for use by muni- 
cipalities prepared by Ina Clement of the New 
York Municipal Reference Library and pub- 
lished as a supplement to Municipal Reference 
Library Notes for June 26. This is special re- 
port no. 2 in the series recently begun by the 
library. Beside a survey of the field and a 
statement of the need for a film library, the 
agencies interested in the educational film are 
enumerated and a subject list of civic motion 
pictures is included. 


A new periodical is the National Efficiency 
Quarterly, whose first number appeared in 
May. It is published by the National 
Efficiency Society at 119 West goth street, 
New York City. This first issue, devoted to 
“Efficiency” is edited largely by Paul H. 
Nystrom. The second issue will be devoted 
to “Labor—as affected by war” and edited 
by William R. Hayward. Succeeding num- 
bers will deal with “Management—under war 
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conditions,” “Transportation—as changed by 
war needs,” Foreign trade—during and after 
the war,” each being edited by specialists in 
the subjects chosen. 


Do you like Japanese prints? You may 
think you don’t, but you will if you read the 
story of the Lady Steko Kaibara as written 
by J. C. Dana. In the first of the “Stories of 
the prints” which the Newark (N. J.) Mu- 
seum Association is going to issue, he ex- 
plains all the curious and interesting (when 
you know what they mean) details in the 
picture so that it tells a very pretty story of 
this lady, who “always from her youth was 
very fond of poems and often made some of 
her own.” The artist has obligingly copied 
on the top of this picture one of her poems 
that every school child in Japan can say, and 
the picture itself is attractively copied in color 
on the cover. 


The Rotary Club of Liverpool, England 
has prepared for the use of Allied soldiers 
and sailors visiting that city, an excellent map 
of Liverpool and its suburbs. On the back 
of the map is printed much interesting data 
on the points of interest in the city and on 
the lines of transportation. Excursions of 
interest are suggested, the location of hos- 
pitals, theaters, and clubs is set down, and 
information on postal matters, foreign money 
exchanges, etc., is given in condensed form. 
The compilation of this material was done 
by G. H. Parry of the Liverpool Public 
Reference Library, to whom we are indebted 
for the map. 


At the Saratoga conference of the A. L. A. 
the Cleveland Public Library had for dis- 
tribution two multigraphed statements. One 
was a statement of the reasons “Why Amer- 
ica had to take part in the war,” taken from 
the war message of President Wilson on 
April 2. The other was a tentative list of 
books and poems in answer to the question 
“What is patriotism?” The material was 
grouped under the headings Loyalty, Knowl- 
edge of and obedience to law, Knowledge of 
history (of other countries and our own), 
Sharing liberty (protecting weaker peoples 
and making citizens of the foreign born), 
Safeguarding liberty, Sacrificing for liberty, 
and Service thru liberty. 


The Library, and the Museum Therein, is 
a new publication of the Newark Public Li- 
brary whose first issue is dated July 1, 1918. 
Its purpose is “to interest more Newark peo- 
ple in their library, and museum, and to make 
it plain that to come to the main building is 
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worth while.” Full of interesting items and 
pertinent comment, it should surely serve its 
stated purpose and pique the curiosity of many 
a Newarker until he goes to explore the inner 
chambers of his public library. Newark has 
also started a Junior Museum News, a four- 
page leaflet made up of material written or 
solicited by Junior Museum Club members, 
which ought to do much to stimulate interest 
among the children in their own and other 
people’s hobbies. 


Illiteracy, immigration, Americanization 
are all bound together so closely that it is 
difficult to disentangle them, When the mil- 
itary draft registration in Fresno, Calif., 
showed the percentage of alien registration 
to be 21.7 per cent, the State Commission of 
Immigration sent the director of its Bureau 
of Education to Fresno to study the problem. 
His “Report on Fresno’s immigration prob- 
lem,” dated March, 1918, gives particular 
reference to educational facilities and re- 
quirements, with some constructive sugges- 
tions. Another valuable report is that on the 
“Americanization of foreign-born women,” 
the account of an experiment made in Los 
Angeles in the summer of 1917 and also issued 
by the state commission. Another interesting 
pamphlet, this time from Wisconsin, is a dis- 
cussion of “Illiteracy and Americanization” 
prepared by Amy Bronsky, supervisor of city 
grades, and issued by C. P. Cary, state super- 
intendent in Madison. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 
DocToRAL DISSERTATIONS 
Stephens, Alida M. A list of American doctoral 
dissertations printed in 1916. Govt. Prtg. ; 
206 p. 35 ¢. (Library of Congress publ.) 
GovERNMENT SERIALS 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Library. New serial 
publications of the government. Dec., 1917; supple- 
ment, May, 1918. 3 mim. p.; 1 mim. p. (Library 
Notes, no. 4, and supplement.) 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Boys AND GIRLS 
Jacation reading for pleasure and not for study; 
books for ooee an irls arranged for the first eight 
grades. Bull. of the Grand Rapids P. L., May, 
1918. p. 64-66. 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Cook, William Adelbert. Suggested books for 
high-school libraries. Boulder, Colo.: Univ. of 
Colo. jo p. 12°. gratis. (Bulletin.) 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ACCEPTANCES 
Acceptance literature; a selected list of pamphlets 
and articles. Bus. Digest, July 10, 1918. p. 54-60. 
AGRICULTURE 
U. _S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Bibliographical work, special indexes, 
directories and lists of publications in progress in 
the Dept. of Agriculture. 8 mim. p. (Lib. Notes, 
no. 6. May, 1918.) 
AMERICANIZATION 
ber of Commerce of the U. S.—Immigra- 
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Pamphlets on Americanization. 


tion committee. 
goth St. 4 p. 


New York: The committee, 29 W. 
Aart, AMERICAN 
Dunlap, William. A history of the rise and 
progress of the arts of design in the United States; 
edited with additions by Frank W. Bayley ~~ 
Charles E. Goodspeed. 3 vols. Boston: 
Goodspeed, sa Park St. 31 p. bibl. O. $15 n. 

American art; a list completed . . . for study 
club use, by Students of the St. Louis Library 
School. Louis P. L. Mo. Bull., June, 1918. 
p- 193- -208. 

BAcTERIOLOGY 

Hiss, Philip Hanson, Jr., and Zinseer, Hans. A 
text-book of bacteriology ; a practical treatise for 
students and practitioners of medicine; with a sec- 
tion on protozoa, by Frederick F. 
Russell. Appleton. bibls. 8°. $3.75 n. 

Britton, Nathaniel Lord. Flora of Bermuda. 

Scribner. 6 p. bibl. O. $4.50 n. 
BoHEMIAN LITERATURE 

Capek, Thomas, and Capek, Anna Vostrovsky. 
Bohemian (Czech) bibliography. Revell. 256 p. 
8°. $1.50 n. 

Business 

Books for better business. Ronald Press. 23 p. 

Dana, John Cotton. White list of business books. 
Nation’s Business, Nov., 1917-April, 1918. 5:33; 
6:33, 32, 32+- 

CANNING 

Canning and a list compiled stu- 
dents of the Library School. . St. Low L 

Mo. Buil., June, 1918. p. 208-209. 

Cuemistry, INDUSTRIAL 

Mitchell, Charles Ainsworth. Edible oils and fats. 
Longmans. 28 p. bibl. $2 mn. (Monographs on 
industrial chemistry.) 

Morgan, Gilbert T. Organic compounds of 
arsenic and antimony. Longmans. to p. bibl. O. 
$4.80 n. (Monographs on industrial chemistry.) 


CHILD WELFARE 
Seattle Public Library. Safeguarding childhood; 
a list of books pas for child welfare work. 


Lib. Poster, April 4, 1918. 3 p. 
Cur1caco—H story 
Putnam, James William. The Illinois and Michi- 
gan canal; a study in economic history. Univ. of 
Chicago. 20 p. bibl. O. $2 n. (Chicago His- 
torical Society’s collection. vol. 10.) 
CITY MANAGER 
Mabie, Edward Charles, comp. Selected articles 
on the city manager plan of government. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 15 p. bibl. D. $1.25 n. (Debaters’ 
handbook series.) 


Coat 

Library of Congress. 
present coal situation in the United States. 
14, 1917. 3 mim. p. 

CouNTRY LIFE 
Reely, Mary Katharine. Country life and rural 
roblems; a study outline. H. W. Wilson Co. 
ibls. D. 25 c. (Study outline series.) 

DETECTIVE STORIES _ 

Some good detective and mystery stories. 
of the Evanston P. L., May, 1918. p. 3-4. 
DoMESTIC SCIENCE 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Books for 
housewives in war time: food series. rev. ed. 2 
typew. p. 10 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

EpvucaTion 

Education and child welfare. 
don: The Athenaeum. 20 p. 1 8. n. 
aeum subject index to periodicals: eB 

Seattle Public Library. Best educational books 
of 1917. Lib. Poster, May 2, 1918. 4p 

Erriciency, GovERNMENT 
Bibliography of efficiency and scientific manage- 

ment in government. Municipal Research no. go. 
Oct., 1917. p. 152-163. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 

Brewer, John M., 


List of references on the 
June 


Bull. 


Lon- 


June, 
Athen- 


and Kelly, R. W. Select 
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bibliography of employment management and re- 
lated topics. (In R. W. Kelly's Hiring the worker. 
New York: Engineering Mag. Co., 6 ©. goth St. 
P. 217-244.) 

Evrore—History 

Abbott, Wilbur Cortez. The expansion of Europe; 

a history of the foundations of the modern world. 
2 vols. Holt. 35 p. bibl $6.50 nm. (Amer- 
ican historical series.) 


EvuROPEAN WAR 
Books bearing on the European War; sd addi- 
tions of the past month. St. Lowis P. L. 
June, 1918. p. 171-177. 


Foop 
Purdy, Mabel Dulon. Food and freedom; a 


household book; endorsed by U. S. Food Adminis- 
stration. Harper. bibls. D. $1 n. 


U. S. Food Administration for Ill—Lib. Pub- 
licity Committee. Publications on food in foreign 
languages. June 1, 1918. Urbana, Ill.: Geo. A. 
Deveneau, College of Agriculture, Univ. of Ill. 
2 mim. p. (Library letter no. 11.) 


Library of Congress. List of references on the 
conservation, production, and economic use of 
foods. June 19, 1917. 14 mim. p. 

Foop, DenypraTep 

Bibliography on food drying and dryers. 
ae. Heat. and Vent. Jour., April, 1918. 
354 

Foster, 

Stephen Collins Foster, 1826-1864 

of Pittsburgh, Mo. Buil., june, 1918. p. 


France—Economic HISTORY 
John Crerar Library. A catalogue of French 
economic documents for the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. 104 p. (1471 items.) 


Recent publications relative to fuel and its use. 
Amer. Soc. Heat. and Vent. Eng. Jour., April, 1918. 
P- 547-580. 


Open Round Table 


HOLD THE GIFT BOOKS IN RESERVE! 
Editor Library Journal: 

Will you please ask the public in your next 
issue to discontinue sending gift books to 
Camp Grant. We have 70 cases of unpacked 
books. Current magazines are needed. 

Jos. V. 

A. L. A, Camp Library, U. S. Camp Grant, Til. 
DES MOINES PUBLIC LIBRARY HAS COUNCIL 
Editor Library Journal: 

For the past year the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Public Library has been organized and work- 
ing under a Council similar to the one re- 
cently adopted by the St. Paul Library. 

The Council is composed of the librarian, 
assistant librarian, heads of departments, 
branch librarians and secretary to the libra- 
rian. The meetings are held weekly for the 
discussion of the problems, aims, and methods 
of each department and of the library as a 
whole. Our Council is not large, but in 
order to have a group of ten department 
heads work together intelligently and suc- 
cessfully there should be some _ tangible 
system of co-ordination. In business the 
fact has long been accepted, that no force 
can work successfully and harmoniously as 
a whole, unless it works as a unit, and the 
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same principle is applicable to the successful 
administration of the affairs of a public 
library. 

Council meetings in no way interfere with 
private conferences between members of the 
staff and the librarian nor with the regular 
bi-monthly staff meetings, The meetings are 
informal, the librarian presiding, and in his 
absence, the assistant librarian. To the Coun- 
cil meetings all sorts of vexing questions are 
brought for examination, discussion and solu- 
tion. We also talk over new ideas for ex- 
tending the work and service of the library. 
To me, as a member of the staff and Coun- 
cil, one of the most appreciable benefits to 
be obtained from such an organization as 
ours is the greater co-ordination of the work 
of the various departments, and almost as 
important, is the spirit of enthusiasm felt by 
each member of the Council in pushing the 
work of her special department toward the 
goal as outlined and approved by the 
Council. 

In the Council, it is possible to arouse and 
establish a greater interest and sympathy in 
the policy of the library, and thru the depart- 
ment heads, who have had a part in shaping 
that policy, earnestness, enthusiasm and 
efficiency may be transmitted thruout the en- 
tire library staff. 

GENTILISKA WHINTERROWD, 
Reference Librarian. 
The Public Library of Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIBRARIES’ LIMITATIONS RECOGNIZED AND 
DEFENDED 
Editor Library Journal: 

In running over L. J. for June 5 I find fol- 
lowing the editorial page the article by Mr. 
Carl L. Cannon on “After-war needs of 
reference librarians,” and passing over sev- 
eral statements of his desires I come to that 
for a Municipal Year Book for United States 
founded on model of the English publication. 
Here crops up and out the old comparison of 
the United States and England, without tak- 
ing into consideration the area. England 
could be completely lost in Texas and more 
or less misplaced in California, and in a 
dozen of our Mississippi Valley states could 
be nicely planted in the center still allowing 
room for exhibition purposes on the outside. 

A rough calculation of centers of popula- 
tion of 5000 and over in the United States 
taken from our local directory comes to at 
least 1000. “Some job” to get the particu- 
lars about all these places—providing such 
particulars exist as listed by Mr. Cannon. 
Our state year books, of which he cites 
Wisconsin Blue Book, are the natural sources 


for such information, but few states issue 
them in as good form as does Wisconsin. So 
far as I am aware no New England state 
does except Connecticut. 

There are a lot of inquiries made at libra- 
ries which cannot in the nature of things be 
answered, and I do not think librarians should 
either blame themselves or be blamed for this 
failure. And as to what will be wanted when 
this cruel war is over, no one knows, no one 
mortal or any collection of mortals. One 
guess is as good as another and my advice is 
to carry on to the best of our limitations— 
for we all have them—we would not be libra- 
rians if we did not have limitations. 

No, I am not saying anything about law 
libraries. They are very much alive and are 
doing their best and their bit in their own 
way all the time. We even have our own 
prophets and sungazers wondering what we 
will do “after the war is over.” But mostly 
we are still carrying on. 

Dr. G. E. Wire. 
Worcester County Law Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES WANTED IN 
ENGLAND 
Editor Library Journal: 

May I ask American librarians to be kind 
enough to send me copies of any special 
bibliographies or reference lists they may 
publish? I am collecting material for a 
universal bibliography and already have some 
three million titles arranged in order of sub- 
jects. This will I hope ultimately be made 
available for public use as there is no sub- 
ject catalogue on a really large scale in this 
country. I already have to think the Library 
of Congress and the New York Public Library 
for large donations. 

R. H. Peppte. 


Saint Bride Foundation, 
Bride Lane, Fleet St., E. C., 
London, Engiand. 


Library Calendar 


Sept. 23-28. New York Library Association. 
Library week, Lake Placid. General theme: 
Book power. Speakers, Dr. C. H. Park- 
hurst, Dr. Melvil Dewey, Col. William Cary 
Sanger, Dr. Earl E. Sperry, Dr. Frederick 
W. Betts, William Warner Bishop, Frederic 
G. Melcher, and others. Please send names 
of association members enlisted in U. S. 
service to Louise Ruckteshler, Guernsey 
Memorial Library, Norwich, N. Y., who is 
preparing a service flag. 

Oct. 9-11. Wisconsin Library Association, 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee. 


| 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit light and circulation of air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are only 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for wide books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which gives durability, 
brightness and provides a good walking surface. 


A Similar Installation of “‘Snead”’ Standard Stack Has Recenty Been Installed for the 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY 


This bookstack is 6 tiers high with a book capacity of 243,768 volumes. The up- 
rights are of “Colonial” design and carry Snead Open Bar Shelves adjustable at 
1-inch intervals. 

Cubicles, or study rooms, are provided along walls in the 34, 4th and sth tiers. 

Our experience is at your service when planning your book storage. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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London: ESTABLISHED 1836 Hew 
Bediord St., Strand est 
Just weet of Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SOTHERAN & CoO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matteve as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Wo. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 


months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as “the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cag 


afford them. Yours sincerely, 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST 
THE vEr WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its omageees cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinfor 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md | 
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FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing B. Paste 
iquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and aseet the HIGGINS INKS and 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


Higgins’ 


Your Readers of YIDDISH 
and RUSSIAN books can be 
told that the library has books 
for them, through our 


RUSSIAN 


and 


YIDDISH 
Library Signs 


Price 10 cents each 


Simple rules on care of 
books, time kept, etc., in 
these languages 


75 cents per hundred 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Immense stocks 


and location in the pub- 
lishing center of the 
cauntry enable us to fill 
promptly large or small 
orders for books of all 
kinds, including latest 
fiction and war books. 


Catalogues om request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale dealers in the books of al! publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th Street 


WE make Library Bookbinding a 

Specialty and supervise all our 
work 
Our thirty years experience in all 


branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 

Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 


AMERICANA 


Liebeck, C. F., 8s7 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O, Americana, Civil McClurg, A. CG & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 


ar, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, Stationers, Retail, 215-22 


Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. sale, 330, 352 E. Ohia St., Chicago. 


* Wabash Ave.: Whole. 


Franklin Philadelphia, Penna. Natural Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


History, Americana, Old Medical. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 1 


7 Ann St., New York. 


McGirr’s State House aa S. Fifth St., 
e 


Philadelphia, Americana, early legal, etc. Books, Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave. 


Prints, Autographs. Chicago, III. 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadel pie, Be. Morrison, Noah F., Elizabe 
ogy. 


th, N. J. 


Americana, General History, Science, eo.) 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rosenoach Ca, 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


ing. 
7 Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library 


Schul Theo. B., & Fourth Ave., New York. Agents, a W. 4sth St., New York City; 24 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


te. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- | Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


— Stata House Book Shop, aa: S Fifth St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 


ANTIOUS books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions, 


asth St., N. Y. Scientific 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. Wanamaker, John, Philade 
New Books, Remainders 


P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-print 


Iphia and New York. 
and Rare Books. 


Books a specialty. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


ARCHITECTURAL 
of Foreign Books, Fift 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 


h Ave. and a7th 


E. 708 City. New York. 
ch Stechert, F. C. Co, Inc, West sand St, New 
ork. 
RAL ANR Le Stechert, G. E. & Co., West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, John R., a W. 1sth St.. New York. 


LAW BOOKS 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St., New York City. The Harrison Company, Atl 


anta, Ga. 


Caspar, C. N., E. Walter St., Milwauk Wis. 
MAGAZINE 


SETS 


Slarke. Charles W. Co, 128 W. agrd St., New York. 
Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, 


Srawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 
Mo. 


Mass. Back Files of 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
d numbers bought and sold. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. PUBLISHERS 
York Ave, How Putnam’s, G. P. Publishers, West St., 
. New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring St., Rovhester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


REMAINDERS 


Guston, A. J., oa Exchange St., Portland, Maine. McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 
Publishers Remainders, 


vauriat, Chas. E. Ce., 385 Washington St., Boston. Books, Subscription Sets. 


Church St., New York, 
Old, New and Rare 


seary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St, | Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


below Market, Philadelpbia. 


tio: 
American and E 


aemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Union Library Association, Fifth Ave., New 
York. iis nders. 


nglish Remai 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECT ORY 


ENGLISH 
Grea’ a 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 
J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


Ltd., 37 Soho London, W. 


& 
Natural Scienti 


Francis, asa High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., Englan 


Ellis, Messra, 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. 
Second-hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Dif. 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


G Henry, Genealogical Record ‘Office & 
“Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Researches made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
Fine Standard Books, Remainders. 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon on St. Lon- 
- E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions. Prints and 
Autographs. 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, yz Kensington, 
London. hand and Rare Books. Ali 
Branches. Catalogs mailed sogulaste. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. Cl. 
an rave 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circula Library, 
Ex- Library and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, 
London. 

Sotheran, Henry & Co. 140 > Strand, "London, w. c 
England Agents for poe Tastitutions. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, I Paris, 
France. 


J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
ollan 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, Ww. Mexico .City, Mexico, All books 
in Mex or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


RIVERSIDE 
LIBRARY 


SERVICE SCHOOL 
Riverside-California 


GENERAL COURSE 


ONE YEAR BEGINS 
OCTOBER 7, 1918. 


Two short courses: 
Summer School of seven weeks be- 
ginning in June: winter school of 
eight weeks beginning in January. 


Notable instructors from east and west 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


About 12% of our students 
are librarians or women with 
library training. 

We have some interesting re- 
cords of what has been accomplish- 
ed for students of this variety. 

Instruction in day and evening 
classes and by correspondence. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building Ss :: New York 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 


ot: OF FILING 


910 Chestnut St. s (Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 
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QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE 


We must have that first order before we can demonstrate our 
claims to your consideration. 
Magazine Holders: low cost, simplicity, durability. 


Library Bookbinders 


Lansing, Mich. 


In connection with our well established School Book business many good second-hand and new books 


of interest to Libraries come into our possesison 
our stock and bargain tables. 
work is especially large. 


Visitors could spend a profitable 
Send us your lists of books wanted. 
Send for our Bargain Catalogue ‘ 


hour looking over 
Our stock of books for supple mentary 
‘How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St... NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Libr 
De ment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave., 3 New York, N.Y. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Librarians! 
en write to us. 
either temporary or permanent positions? If #0, 
let us aid you. This service free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard 


Russian and Yiddish | 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 
Catalogues and all information 


gladly furnished 
MAX N. MAISEL : Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St, New York 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import an 


export, given careful attention. 


Are you looking for new positions? | 
Do you need assistants for | 


H ALF rate subscriptions 
to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 
stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or bis Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub. 


scribes far one copy at the regular rate_ 
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Binders and Binderies: 


Chivers Book Binding Co. .......... » F 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co. .......000e- 10 
National Library Bindery Co. ....... 3 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son ....... II 
10 
Wagenvoord & Co. 14 
Booksellers: 
Baker’s Great Bookshop ............. 14 
Bares & 14 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House .. 14 
Malkan, Henry ....... ... 4th Cover Page 
14 
(Chas:) SOmS 7 


Book Stack and Library Equipment: 


Art Metal Construction Co. ......... 6 
9 


Index to Advertisers 
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Brokers (Custom House): 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogs: 12-13 
Classified 
Inks: 
Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co. ......cccces II 
Lantern Slides: 
Underwood & Underwood ........... 


Librarians’ Agency: 
American Librarians’ Agency ........ 14 


Library Supplies: 


Classified Directory of..... 3rd Cover Page 

Democrat Printing Co. I! 
Publishers: 

Société d’Exportation des Editions 

4 

Schools: 

American Library Assn. ....2d Cover Page 

New York School of Filing ......... 13 

Riverside Library Service School..... 13 
Typewriters: 

Hammond Typewriter Co. ........... 6 


Let Your Library Patrons See the Great 
World War Through the Stereoscope 


aa 


stereographs and lantern slides. 


graphs, stereoscope, guide-books and maps. 


Libraries are besieged with demands for illustrative material of the War. You can 
meet this demand with our original stereoscopic photographs covering the War's activi- 
ties—made from actual, thrilling photographic scenes from the far-flung battle line. 
Sample sets sent on approval. Ask for our title list of War subjects—supplied in both 


We furnish substantial fibre cases for circulating stereographs—containing stereo- 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc. 
417 Fifth Avenue Dept. L. J. New York 
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“T visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock 
of books of all publishers, combine to make a library service of 
unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accur- 
ately by us, and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence 
from librarians not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


B ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

Bernard QuaRitcm acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Il. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


& E.” 


INDEX CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, BTC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Schapiregraph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 


The Gem Binder West way, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of ‘or News- 
papers and Weeklies. lf-piercing; patented. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


H. R, Huntting Ca, Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Ce, Springfield, Mass. 


Stuart (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth 


Tho end Thiet Ga, Now See 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St, Boston, Masa 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mess. - 
umes and back numbers. ae 


H. W. Wilson Ca, New York City. 


STERBOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brethers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Vieter Animatograph Ce., Davenport, Iowa. 


STERBOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


| CELLINI, BENVENUTO, The Life Fun 9 A New Version by Robert H. Hobart 
Cust. Illustrated. 2 yols., 8vo, cloth. London, 1910. 93.75 


| FAIRHOLT, F. W. The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account of his Life and Writings. 2 vols., 1amo, cloth. London, 1892....... 81.75 


| ELIOT, GEORGE. Romola. Edited, with Introduction and — by Dr. Guido 
Biagi. Many illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. London, 1907. ............. $1.75 


DE FORNARO, CARLO. Carranza and Mexico. 1tamo, cloth. Y., 1915.....80.95 
FREEMAN, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock Portrait. 8vo, cloth, N. Y., 1911...81.5 
PERCY. Sterne. 12mo, cloth.’ London, 


JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY H. The Negro in the New World. Many illustrations. 


ransoe A. RB. The Road Map of the Star 2 vols., tamo, cloth. London and 


| pre w. Vv. The Life of Admiral Lord Ansom, the Father of the British Navy, 
1697-1762. Tilustrated. 8vo, cloth. London, 1912. $1.10 


| QUEEN the ars Letters of. A Selection from Majesty's Correapon- 


dence betw 1837-1861. Edited by A. 

Esher. 3 tamo, cloth, London, 1908. 

Young’s Night its: Nights I and II, with illustrations by Wi iam Blake. 


| ZOLA’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECES. The Fat and the Thin: 
Abbe Mouret’s T Masterpiece; The Drams 


| INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 
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CUTTS, E. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. Sees of 
The Joy of Life; 
pe 5 vols., cloth. 
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